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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

It  was  suggested  to  the  author  of  these  pages 
by  an  intimate  friend  that  he  had  begun  them 
too  abruptly ; this  defect  he  would  have  gladly 
remedied  had  he  not  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  have  printed  the  first  sheet  before  he  re- 
ceived that  intimation ; being  well  aware, 
whatever  may  be  his  own  theories,  that  who- 
ever hopes  to  instruct  or  amuse  others  must 
adapt  his  style  to  their  wishes ; as  few  are  in- 
structed against  their  inclination,  and  none 
are  pleased  against  their  will.  Yet  in  this 
abruptness  he  might  avail  himself  of  the  au- 
thority of  Addison,  who  in  his  Travels,  without 
previous  remark  or  reflection,  begins;  “ On 
the  12th  of  December  I set  out  from  Marseilles 
to  Genoa  and  arrived  late  at  Cassis.” 

This  Tour  was  made  in  the  years  1822  and 
1823  with  Mr.  Howard,  the  son  of  the  late 
Lord  Henry  Howard,  and  this  account  has 
been  printed,  not  with  any  ambition  to  add  to 
the  countless  numbers  of  Voyages  and  Travels, 
many  of  great  merit,  which  have  been  pub- ' 
lisbed  at  a guinea  and  a half,  and  two  guineas. 
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and  since  sold  for  half  a crown  ;*  but  as  a 
means  to  give  his  opinion  on  various  subjects; 
to  correct  some  errors  in  preceding  works  of 
the  same  kind ; and  to  be  of  use  to  those  who 
may  travel  the  same  road. 

A French  Marquis  once  reconqnended  Ali 
Bey’s  Travels  to  an  English  gentleman  in 
Paris  who  very  naturally  asked  the  Marquis 
as  a preliminary  question  if  the  travels  were 
true,  upon  which  he  turned  sharply  upon  him, 
and  said,  “ What  does  that  signify,  I read  for 
amusement,  and  care  nothing  whether  they 
are  true  or  not.” 

In  these  pages  the  author  has  taken  some 
pains  to  be  correct  in  his  facts  and  has  never 
indulged  his  imagination ; if  therefore  a similar 
taste  should  prevail  in  England  as  in  France, 
his  book  can  only  expect  to  share  the  common 
fate  of  all  works  not  in  demand  at  the  time 
when  they  are  offered  to  the  public. 

* Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Bligh’s  Voyage  to  the  South 
Sea,  and  Brown’s  Travels  in  Africa,  in  4to.  j and  for  each,  in  boards, 
the  author  gave  half  a crown  both  deserving  a place  in  every  library. 
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TRAVELS 


ON 

THE  CONTINENT, 

§-c. 

CALAIS.  May  3, 1822. 

At  Calais  an  English  carriage  pays  a duty  of 
one-third  of  its  value,  and  no  part  is  remitted 
if  the  carriage  remains  in  France  beyond  a 
limited  time. 

Chantilly.  This  Chateau  was  destroyed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution, 
but  there  are  yet  two  considerable  buildings, 
and  the  magnificent  stables,  so  universally 
admired  by  travellers.  The  basement  story 
of  the  castle  is  restored  and  fitted  up  with 
taste  and  elegance  ; and  where  the  superstruc- 
ture was,  is  now  a platform,  and  a terrace  for 
a promenade.  The  gallery  which  is  long  and 
narrow  is  furnished  with  pictures,  representing 
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the  most  celebrated  battles  and  sieges  of  the 
Great  Condc,  let  into  the  panelling  of  the 
wainscot  as  they  were  originally.  Besides  the 
restored  part  of  the  old  castle  there  is  another 
considerable  range  of  building,  detached  from 
the  Chateau,  erected  by  the  present  Duke  de 
Bourbon  for  his  ill-fated  son,  the  Due  d’En- 
ghien  ; whose  atrocious  murder  is  thus  stated 
by  Lord  Liverpool  to  the  ministers  of  foreign 
courts ; “ this  sanguinary  deed  was  perpe- 
trated by  the  direct  order  of  the  first  Consul, . 
in  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations  and  in 
contempt  of  the  most  simple  laws  of  humanity 
and  honor.” 

The  stables,  so  much  praised,  are  at  once 
magnificent,  and  unfit  for  their  purpose. 
They  are  at  least  forty  feet  high,  and  six 
hundred  feet  long,  without  accommodation  for 
one  bushel  of  com  or  a single  truss  of  hay ; 
in  the  centre  is  an  octagonal  room,  sixty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  ninety  feet  in  height; 
where  the  Prince  de  Conde  was  accustomed  to 
dine  once  in  the  course  of  the  hunting  season, 
with  a large  party  of  his  friends  of  the  chase. 
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The  old  garden  is  in  a ruined  state,  but  there 
is  a modern  garden  laid  out  like  an  English 
gentleman’s  pleasure-ground. 

St.  Denis.  This  Royal  Abbey  Church  was 
founded  by  Dagobert,  A.  D.  613,  and  from 
that  time  has  been  the  place  of  sepulture  of 
the  Kings  of  France.  In  1793  their  remains 
were  disinterred,  and  thrown  into  a common 
fosse ; the  silver  busts  of  saints,  and  shrines, 
and  other  treasures,  were  presented  to  the 
National  Convention,  and  sent  to  the  mint. 
In  the  year  1 802  I saw  the  church  in  its  ruined 
and  dilapidated  state ; and  then  used  only  as 
a repository  for  barrels  of  lime.  It  is  now 
restored,  apparently  by  contract,  with  parsi- 
monious plainness.  There  are  squares  and 
lozenges  of  coloured  glass  in  the  windows, 
which  have  a poor  and  meagre  effect  when 
contrasted  with  the  solemnity  and  richness 
of  old  stained  glass.  The  whole  of  the  inte- 
rior has  an  air  of  neatness,  but  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture should  have  an  imposing  effect  of 
light-and-shadow ; and  every  large  building 
consecrated  to  religion  should  inspire  awe  and 
veneration. 
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In  the  crypt  are  arranged  the  tombs  of  the 
early  kings  of  France,  of  the  dynasties  of  Da- 
gobert,  of  Clovis,  and  of  Capet,  with  their 
respective  recumbent  statues,  laid  side  by  side, 
all  clean,  fresh  gilt,  and  painted ; but,  as  nei- 
ther the  sculpture  is  of  the  time  of  the  kings 
which  are  represented,  nor  do  the  sarcophagi 
enclose  their  remains,  all  sentiment  that  ap- 
peals to  the  imagination  is  lost.  Bonaparte’s 
bronze  doors,  intended  for  his  own  sepulchre, 
remain  unapplied. 

Among  the  monuments  is  a column  to  the 
beatified  Francis  II.  the  husband  of  Queen 
Mary  the  Martyr.  These  titles  may  be  fairly 
estimated  when  we  know  how  to  value  the  zeal 
and  piety  of  Charles  IX.  and  Gregory  XIII. 
who  planned  and  executed  the  tragedy  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  both  gloried  in  it,  as 
Cromwell  would  have  said,  “ seeking  the 
Lord.”* 

* In  the  Pope’s  Hall  of  audience  to  foreign  Ambassadors  in  the 
Vatican,  were  three  large  pictures  of  this  Massacre  of  1572,  and 
one  represented  the  King  of  France  receiving  the  news  of  the  mur- 
der of  Admiral  Coligny  with  this  inscription,  “ The  King  approves 
of  the  murder  of  Coligny.”  And  Pope  Gregory  struck  a medal  to 
commemorate  the  event ; with  his  own  portrait  on  one  side,  and 
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Paris  is  delightful,  and  Bonaparte  contri- 
buted to  its  improvement ; but  his  Triumphal 
Arch  is  a poor  imitation  of  the  arch  of  Con- 
stantine, and  the  sculpture  upon  it  is  much  in 
the  same  style,  if  the  bas-reliefs  taken  from 
the  arch  of  Trajan  be  excepted.  The  situation 
of  this  arch  was  chosen  to  flatter  Napoleon's 
pride,  but  the  area  in  which  it  stands,  would 
be  much  handsomer  without  it.*  His  Column 
is  a noble  monument,  and  an  ornament  to  the 
place  Venddme.f  The  inner  part  is  built  of 
stone  and  cased  with  bronze  made  of  the  can- 
non taken  in  the  war  with  Austria ; and  its 
height  is  about  140  english  feet.  The  bas- 
reliefs  that  wind  in  a spiral  line  round  the 
column  are  composed  of  274  plates  executed 
by  different  artists  under  the  direction  of  M. 


on  the  other,  a heap  of  dead  bodies  and  a destroying  angel  holding 
the  Cross  in  one  hand  and  a sword  in  the  other  j inscribed  “ The 
slaughter  of  the  Hugonots.”  This  medal  is  now  very  scarce. 

* This  Arch,  which  is  45  feet  high  and  60  feet  wide,  is  by  M. 
Legrand  called  an  imitation  of  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus, 
but  for  what  reason,  is  more  than  I can  tell,  except  that  it  was 
built  to  be  crowned  with  the  Venetian  Horses,  supposed  once  to 
have  stood  on  the  top  of  that  Arch. 

t The  foundation  of  this  Column  was  laid  Sep.  23,  1806. 
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Denon.  The  general  design  of  the  Column  is 
a close  imitation  of  that  of  Trajan  in  Rome, 
and  the  details  are  not  improved  upon.  An 
entrance  door  in  the  pedestal  which  ought  not 
to  be  seen  is  enriched  with  very  bold  relief, 
while  the  architrave  is  plain,  narrow,  and 
mean ; and  the  eagles  at  the  four  angles  at 
the  base  of  the  column,  if  they  were  not  mili- 
tary ensigns,  would  be  too  contemptible  to  be 
tolerated.  If  grandeur  of  design  be  the  aim 
of  an  artist,  it  is  obvious,  that  whatever  is 
unfitting  to  that  end  should  be  rejected,  how- 
ever it  may  flatter  professional  pride  or  perso- 
nal vanity.  The  eagles  at  the  base  of  Trajan’s 
Column,  and  the  squeezed  lions  that  support 
the  Obelisk  before  St.  Peter’s,  are  in  equally 
bad  taste,  and  ought  rather  to  be  examples 
to  depart  from,  than  to  imitate. 

The  only  work  of  art  to  ornament  Paris, 
which  is  quite  new,  is  an  Elephant- Fountain 
with  a castle  on  his  back,  sixty  feet  high.  The 
model,  of  the  full  size  in  plaster,  was  exe- 
cuted under  Bonapartd,  to  be  cast  in  bronze. 
In  one  of  the  legs,  is  to  be  a staircase  to 
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ascend  to  the  top  of  the  castle,  which  is  de- 
signed for  a reservoir  of  water,  and  a public 
walk  round  it.  The  feet  of  the  elephant  are 
represented  to  press  the  ground,  by  which  jets 
of  water  are  to  gush  up  round  each  foot,  while 
the  principal  fountain  is  to  flow  out  of  the 
proboscis ; the  water  is  then  to  fall  into  a large 
marble  basin,  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs,  out 
of  which  it  will  again  flow  through  the  mouths 
of  lion’s  heads  into  another  basin  still  larger, 
which  is  to  overflow  all  round  in  one  sheet. 
That  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  make  this 
design  as  convenient  as  it  is  novel,  there  is  to 
be  a Cafe  in  the  elephant’s  belly,  with  suitable 
accommodation.  Andr4  le  Nostre  made  co- 
lossal frogs  and  toads  to  spirt  water  at  Ver- 
sailles, which  have  been  humbly  imitated  at 
Spa,  without  the  story  of  Latona  for  so  good  a 
reason  to  shew  why  they  should  be  there ; but 
this  oriental  colossus,  with  its  new  attributes, 
was  reserved  to  mark  the  progress  of  taste  re- 
generated by  Napoleon. 

Paris  has  more  amusements  than  London. 
To  amuse  the  public  is  of  greater  importance 
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in  absolute  monarchies  than  in  republican  or 
mixed  governments.  In  the  one,  the  people 
look  up  to  the  authority  that  governs  them  for 
their  amusements ; in  the  other,  they  know 
the  law,  and  amuse  themselves.  Hence,  Mo- 
narchies have  a tendency  to  make  the  people 
vain,  and  Republics,  proud. 

In  Paris  the  military  are  everywhere,  and, 
in  a public  garden,  no  one  is  permitted  to  walk 
without  being  told ; par  ordre  de  Police  on 
deposera  en  entrant,  les  Armes,  les  Cannes,  et 
les  Parapluies. 

At  the  Pont  des  Arts,  two  invalid  soldiers 
sit  at  each  end  of  the  bridge,  to  watch  over 
the  order  of  the  passengers ; yet  there  is  no 
street-keeper  in  Paris,  as  in  London,  though 
that  want  is  too  obvious;  the  exercise  of 
such  an  office  would  be  unpopular,  and  in 
this  Constitution,  it  is  better  that  the  people 
should  have  their  way  in  little  things,  that 
the  government  without  obstruction,  might 
have  its  way  in  greater.  Horace  Walpole 
has  quaintly  observed  of  the  Spaniards  on 
a particular  occasion,  that  a nation,  which 
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had  borne  the  Inqusition,  refused  to  wear  a 
cocked-hat. 

Musee  Royale.  This  was  the  season  of 
the  public  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  similar 
to  our  exhibition  at  Somerset- House.  The 
number  surpassed  my  expectation,  and  the 
display  of  talent  was  very  considerable ; but 
the  modern  French  style  of  painting  is  very 
peculiar,  and  differs  materially  from  the  En- 
glish school.  Their  best  historical  pictures 
are  solidly  painted,  and  highly  finished,  but 
executed  with  hardness,  and  without  an  agree- 
able texture  on  the  surface,  so  fascinating  in 
the  Venetian  school ; their  compositions  want 
repose,  and  the  expression,  which  is  always  in- 
dividual, often  sinks  into  vulgarity.  What  is 
more  strikingly  observable,  is,  that  in  all  the 
historical  works  of  the  French  school,  there  is 
a total  absence  of  any  thing  like  principle  in  , 
chiar-oscuro  or  coloring-,  every  part  has  its 
own  light-and-shadow,  and  its  own  color, 
wholly  regardless  of  any  principle  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  whole  picture.  If  this  be  a true 
and  legitimate  feeling  of  what  the  art  of  paint- 
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ing  ought  to  be,  Titian  and  all  the  Venetian 
school  were  in  error,  and  from  posterity  have 
received  very  unmerited  approbation. 

David’s  picture  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines, 
which  has  now  been  painted  nearly  thirty 
years,  was  a work  that  made  a great  sensation 
in  Paris,  and  appears  to  have  served  as  a model 
of  ideal  perfection  for  the  painters  on  the 
Continent  ever  since.  The  tone  of  this  picture 
is  improved  by  age,  but  in  all  other  respects 
it  illustrates  what  I have  said.  The  hand  of 
the  artist  is  displayed  every  where  with  labo- 
rious care,  while  the  grouping  is  as  bad  as  it 
can  be.  The  naked  children  on  the  ground 
are  huddled  together,  and  have  a vulgar  effect, 
which  is  not  compensated  by  any  supposed 
historical  propriety : the  whole  composition  is 
without  simplicity  or  pathos,  and  the  indivi- 
dual figures  seem  only  to  be  painted  to  create 
an  admiration  for  the  academic  skill  of  the 
artist.  It  is  singular,  that  while  the  french 
Painter  strives  to  make  his  figures  as  correct, 
and  as  cold  as  marble,  the  Sculptors,  on  the 
contrary,  endeavour  to  make  their  statues 
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picturesque ; of  this  bustling  style,  the  statues 
of  Desaix,  and  Kleber,  in  the  Luxembourg, 
are  prominent  examples,  much  praised  by 
the  French  for  having  beaucoup  de  inouve- 
ment. 

Notre  Dame.  This  cathedral  has  under- 
gone no  change  by  the  Revolution.  The  two 
statues  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.  who, 
at  the  altar,  are  presenting  a crown  to  the 
Virgin,  with  the  contortions  of  a posture-mas- 
ter, were  spared  to  be  standards  of  bad  taste. 
The  sacristy  contains  Bonaparte’s  royal  and 
imperial  vestments,  but  Childeric’s  supposed 
Bees,*  which  made  part  of  the  embroidery, 
are  now  supplied  by  the  fleur-de-lis.  In  this 
room,  before  the  Revolution,  was  kept  a silver 
gilt  globe  which  contained  the  crown  of  thorns : 
Robespierre  melted  the  globe,  but  the  crown 
was  miraculously  saved.  Once,  a King  of 

* Childeric  I.  was  buried  at  Toumay,  and  his  tomb  was  disco- 
vered May  87, 1653,  in  which  were  found  numerous  small  lumps  of 
gold,  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Bibliothique  Royale : 
their  precise  figure  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  Chifflet  has  no  doubt 
that  they  were  intended  for  bees.  Sec  his  work  entitled,  Anastasis 
Childcrici,  1655. 
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France,  in  his  shirt,  carried  this  crown  bare- 
foot through  the  streets  of  Paris  ! Here  is  now 
a similar  globe,  given  to  the  church  by  Bona- 
parte, where  it  is  still  kept,  to  be  revered  by 
those  whose  superstition  governs  their  under- 
standing.* Near  to  the  cathedral  is  a house, 
which  is  called  La  Maison  du  Chanoine  Ful- 
ler t.  This  may  have  been  its  situation,  and, 
although  an  old  house,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  it  to  be  of  that  antiquity.  Against  the 
wall  is  a carved  bracket,  with  the  portraits  in 
profile  of  Abelard  and  Eloi'sa. 

The  church  of  St.  Genevieve  was  begun 
in  the  year  1764  by  M.  Soufflot,  and  is  not 
yet  finished.  There  was  a bas-relief  in  the 
pediment,  executed  in  the  Revolution,  agree- 
ably to  the  polytheism  of  the  day,  with  this 
inscription  on  the  frieze  of  the  entablature : 

AuX-GRANDS-HoMMES LA  PATRIE RECON- 

naissante,  and  the  church  was  called  the 
Pantheon.  The  inscription  is  now  erased,  and 
the  church  restored  to  its  patron  saint.  In  the 

* Those  who  are  curious  in  the  history  of  this  relic  are  referred 
to  Dueange  and  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  Tom.  71,  p.  201-201. 
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crypt  are  the  remains  of  many  illustrious  men. 
Among  them.  Admiral  de  Winter  and  Cardi- 
nal Erskine,  are  names  familiar  to  us.  The 
bodies  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  here 
deposited  together  in  the  same  vault,  but,  at 
the  Restoration,  they  were  disinterred ; and 
still  remain  unburied  in  a recess  closed  by 
temporary  folding  doors.  Why  the  restored 
Government  should  imitate  this  odious  prac- 
tice of  the  Revolutionists,  so  universally  de- 
tested by  all  reasonable  and  thinking  men,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive,  either  as  consistent 
with  political  wisdom  or  Christian  charity.* 
When  Charles  V.  took  possession  of  Wittem- 
berg  in  1547,  where  Luther  was  buried,  it  was 
suggested  to  him,  that  he  now  had  it  in  his 
power  to  scatter  the  bones  of  his  heretical 

* Corneille  was  buried  in  St.  Roch ; and  Descartes,  Racine, 
Pascal,  Le  Sueur,  and  Tournefort,  in  St.  Etienne-du-Mont.  To 
these  celebrated  men  there  is  no  monument,  tablet,  or  inscription, 
to  shew  where  they  lie.  This  would  seem  extraordinary  to  an 
Englishman,  in  whose  country  every  church  abounds  with  records 
of  the  dead,  if  the  neglect  did  not  remind  him  that  Dr.  Radcliff 
still  wants  a monument  in  that  University  to  which  be  was  an 
unrivalled  benefactor.  And  till  very  lately  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
was  without  an  inscription  in  St.  Paul's. 
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adversary.  Upon  which  he  observed,  “ He  is 
now  before  another  tribunal,  and  our  contest 
is  at  an  end.”* 

St.  Cloud.  The  garden  and  pleasure-ground 
of  St.  Cloud  are  beautifully  situated,  and  by 
nature  not  less  beautifully  diversified ; but 
nature  is  here  every  where  subdued,  and  made 
subservient  to  art.  Insipid  and  affected  mar- 
ble nymphs,  and  trimmed  orange  trees  in  tubs, 
with  corresponding  regularity,  conduct  the 
eye  to  fountains  which  seldom  flow,  and  when 
they  do,  make  art  ridiculous,  by  shewing  how 
nature  may  be  lost  in  childish  puerilities. 
Here  is  a little  channel  about  two  feet  wide, 
and  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  with  small 
pipes,  at  given  distances  from  each  other, 
which  spirt  up  water  like  so  many  syringes 
on  each  side  a gravel-walk.  The  French 
are  lively  and  gay,  and  fond  of  the  country, 
but  the  country  must  be  trimmed,  and  made 
fashionable  before  it  can  be  truly  delightful. 

Versailles.  In  arithmetic,  many  little 
sums  make  a great  one,  but  this  principle, 

* Luther  died  May  18,  1546,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
at  Wittemberg. 
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when  applied  to  works  of  taste  and  genius,  is 
fallacious,  and  l know  of  no  work  of  art  that 
is  so  good  an  illustration  of  this  truth  as  the 
palace  of  Versailles.  The  whole  facade  is 
composed  of  little  parts  multiplied,  and  even 
this  wholer,  from  the  great  projection  of  the 
centre,  can  never  be  seen  in  any  one  point  of 
view ; thus,  the  real  extent,  its  only  character 
that  deserves  any  notice,  is  apparently  dimi- 
nished. Of  the  interior,  the  ceilings  are  in- 
cumbered  with  massive  gilt  scrolls,  convoluted 
in  every  direction,  making  frames,  and  setting 
limits  to  Le  Bran’s  allegories,  which  are  un- 
rivalled for  splendid  incongruity  and  for  that 
boundless  expense,  which  was  the  prevailing 
taste  of  his  time.  The  ceiling  of  the  Chapel  is 
equally  imposing  and  attractive,  while  the 
windows  have  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of 
a parish  church. 

During  the  despotism  of  Robespierre,  two 
statues  of  Louis  XTV.  had  their  heads  taken 
off,  and  supplied,  in  one  instance,  with  a head 
of  Mars,  and,  in  the  other,  with  the  bust  of 
Brutus ; but  these,  in  their  turn,  have  now 
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resigned  their  places  to  Louis  le  plus  grand, 
with  his  flowing  wig,  in  full  costume.  In  the 
Royal  Library  in  Paris,  there  is  a small  whole 
length  statue  of  him  in  bronze,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Apollo,  which  the  revolutionists  per- 
mitted to  remain.  Gibbon  says,  if  it  were 
possible  to  measure  the  interval  between  the 
philosophic  writings  of  Cicero  and  the  sacred 
legend  of  Theodoret,  between  the  character  of 
Cato  and  that  of  Simeon  Stylites,  we  might 
appreciate  the  memorable  revolution  which 
was  accomplished  in  the  Roman  empire  within 
a period  of  five  hundred  years.  In  France,  the 
national  character,  if  possible,  is  more  widely 
different  between  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
that  of  the  era  of  the  Revolution.  In  the  for- 
mer, flattery  was  tortured  to  deify  the  king,  and 
the  manners  of  every  class  were  polished  to  the 
utmost  refinement ; in  the  latter,  brutal  man- 
ners were  substituted  for  the  common  cour- 
tesies of  life,  and  civilization  itself  was  voted  to 
be  a debasement. 

Louis  XVIII.,  after  his  return  to  France, 
ordered  a little  spot  of  ground  in  the  garden 
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to  be  laid  out  to  represent  his  english  garden 
at  Hartwell.  Here  the  resident  English  as- 
semble in  a summer's  evening  and  are  re- 
minded of  their  own  country. 

The  Salon.  In  Paris,  as  in  every  other 
city  on  the  continent,  the  English  live  very 
much  together,  have  their  own  parties  with 
whose  rank  and  station  they  are  well  ac- 
quainted, and  are  unmindful  of  foreigners 
in  whose  country  they  live.  This  is  not  very 
, creditable  to  our  countrymen  nor  likely  to  be 
very  improving  to  them,  but  there  is  one  ex- 
ception to  this  English  habit  where  there  is 
said  to  be  the  best  company  in  Paris ; the 
Salon,  Rue  Grange  Bastelifcre,  whose  master 
of  the  ceremonies  is  a french  Marquis.  I had 
the  honour  to  dine  there  once,  and  spent  a 
long  evening,  and  I have  no  reason  from  my 
own  knowledge  to  suppose  that  the  company 
might  not  be  as  good  as  it  is  represented ; but 
this  is  obvious,  that  gaming  levels  all  distinct 
tion,  creates  an  intense  self-interest,  and  for 
every  other  purpose  the  mind  is  an  entire 
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blank  without  one  social  feeling.  An  english 
Baronet  with  whom  I was  acquainted  told 
me,  that  here  he  at  different  times  had  lost 
four  thousand  pounds,  and  retired  with  a full 
conviction  that  the  pleasure  of  the  coterie  was 
bought  at  a higher  price  than  it  was  worth. 

Bibliotheque  de  l’ Arsenal.  The  only 
part  of  this  building  which  is  interesting  to  a 
curious  observer,  is  the  bed-room  and  the 
sitting-room  of  the  Due  de  Sully,  which  are  in 
the  same  state,  as  to  decoration,  as  when  he 
inhabited  them.  The  rooms  are  richly  gilt, 
very  small,  .and  the  ceilings  low. 

Manufacture  Royale  des  Gobelins. 
Here  are  twenty-six  frames  employed ; at  a 
large  frame,  three  persons  can  work  at  one 
time  on  the  same  picture,  and  an  historical 
picture  a little  wider  than  an  english  whole 
length  canvas  and  of  the  same  length,  con- 
sisting of  large  figures,  will  employ  three  per- 
sons for  five  or  six  years.  The  artisans  who 
are  hired  and  paid  by  the  year  have  their 
lodging  provided  for  them  by  the  government, 
and  their  highest  wages  do  not  exceed  the  rate 
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of  thirty  shillings,  and  the  lowest  three  shillings 
and  three  pence  a week. 

In  Paris  duels  are  frequent,  and  often  among 
people  of  lower  condition  in  life  than  in 
England.  Instead  of  the  small  sword,  it  is 
common  to  fight  with  a foil  with  the  button 
filed  off  and  sharpened  to  a point. 

There  are  two  ways  of  dining  at  Paris ; the 
one  at  your  own  Hdtel,  and  the  other  at  a 
Restaurateur’s ; the  former  is  most  conform- 
able to  the  character  of  an  English  gentleman, 
at  the  latter  you  can  order  your  dinner  to  a 
mouthful,  but  to  have  every  dish  cleared  that 
is  set  before  you  is  a mode  of  dining  unfa- 
vourable to  English  feelings  and  an  exercise 
of  too  nice  a calculation  for  comfort. 

The  French  have  a superstition  concerning 
rainy  weather  similar  to  ours  of  St.  Swithin, 
except  that  their  ominous  day,  instead  of  being 
the  fifteenth  of  July  is  the  eighth  of  June.* 
The  h6tel  of  the  celebrated  Admiral  Coligny, 
where  he  was  murdered,  and  the  house,  oppo- 
site to  which  Henry  IV.  became  a victim  to 

* Their  corresponding  saint  is  St.  Meda. 
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the  same  diabolical  fanaticism,  are  both  now 
converted  to  woollen  drapers’  shops  ; the  one 
at  the  corner  of  the  rue  Bithesy,  by  the  sign 
of  the  Tete  noire,  and  the  other,  in  the  rue  de 
la  Ferronnerie  and  has  a bust  of  the  king  in 
front  of  the  house. 

In  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  while  Charles  IX.  sacrificed 
the  brave  Admiral  Coligny,  and  the  sculptor 
Grougeon,  called  the  Phidias  of  France,  he 
gave  an  asylum  to  Ambrose  Pare  in  his  own 
palace,  because  his  talents  as  a surgeon  might 
be  of  service  to  his  army. 

The  gilt  dome  of  the  church  of  the  Hospital 
of  the  Invalids  is  an  example  of  the  triumph- 
of  expense  over  good  taste  and  common  sense. 
It  is  Gothic  ignorance  to  suppose  that  because 
gold  is  valuable  it  must  necessarily  increase 
the  value  of  art  by  its  application,  and  this  is 
a good  illustration  of  the  mistake.  The  cupola 
wants  sixe  to  be  grand,  and  from  its  discor- 
dance in  the  general  effect,  appears  not  to 
belong  to  the  building  of  which  it  makes  a 
part.  A modern  writer  says,  that  its  being 
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gilt  “ constitutes  a novelty  of  a most  imposing 
kind and  that  the  author  of  this  novelty 
might  not  lose  his  credit,  he  has  told  us  that 
the  gilding  was  the  work  of  Napoleon. 

A bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Henry  IV. 
now  stands  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  that  which  it  has  replaced. 

Where  the  Temple  prison  stood  there  is 
now  a church,  not  yet  finished,  and  the  site 
of  the  ancient  monastery  is  degraded  into  a 
rag-fair. 

The  MS.  of  Telemachus,  said  to  be  written 
by  Fenelon,  in  the  Bibliotkeque  Roy  ale,  is  not 
in  his  hand,  the  corrections  only  are  written 
by  him.  The  ceiling  of  the  room  where  the 
MS.  is  kept  is  painted  by  Romanelli,  originally 
a work  of  great  merit,  but  now  very  much  in- 
jured. The  two  large  globes  in  this  library 
have  no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  colossal. 

On  all  the  French  bank  notes,  there  is  this 
warning  to  the  public : La  loi  punit  de  mort 
le  contrefacteur.  The  old  Venetian  republic 
punished  by  law  only  four  offences  with  death 
of  which  this  was  one,  but  the  civil  and 
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ecclesiastical  authorities  had  their  secret  tri- 
bunals where  neither  torture  nor  death  were 
limited. 

Heraldry  is  less  esteemed  in  France  than  in 
England  and  the  arms  of  the  king  are  never 
represented  either  with  supporters  or  a crest. 
I am  not  aware  that  the  Kings  of  France  have 
any  crest  to  their  arms,  but  they  have  two 
female  figures  with  wings,  standing  erect,  as 
supporters,  one  charged  with  the  fleur-de-lis, 
and  the  other  with  the  arms  of  Navarre.  In 
England,  supporters  have  been  attached  to 
the  royal  arms  from  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  to 
the  present  time,  and  a crest  appears  to  have 
been  used  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
When  the  arms  of  France  and  Navarre  are 
borne  on  the  same  shield,  they  are  always 
borne  party  per  pale,  and  not  cjuarterly,  as 
with  us.  These  peculiarities  may  be  consi- 
dered the  more  remarkable,  as  our  heraldry 
and  all  its  terms  are  derived  from  France.  On 
the  death  of  distinguished  persons  in  France 
no  achievement  is  placed  over  the  door  of  the 
deceased,  nor  are  there  any  armorial  ensigns 
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displayed  in  the  church ; the  red  and  the  green 
hat  of  a cardinal  and  a bishop  are  the  only 
posthumous  memorials  suspended  there. 

Chateau  de  Fontainebleau.  This  palace 
has  been  built  at  several  different  times,  but 
that  which  forms  its  leading  character  is  of 
the  age  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  IV.  To 
a painter,  parts  of  this  mass  of  building, 
which  consists  of  several  courts  and  qua- 
drangles are  highly  picturesque  and  the  stone 
is  of  an  agreeable  colour;  the  rooms  and 
state  apartments  are  not  ornamented  with 
works  of  art  worth  any  particular  notice. 
Here  is  a narrow  gallery  of  sculpture  deco- 
rated with  the  most  extravagant  conceits ; in  it 
are  arranged  the  busts  of  the  illustrious  gene- 
rals of  France,  and,  in  their  company,  an 
englishman  is  surprised  to  find  the  bust  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  whose  name,  when 
alive,  the  French  nation  could  never  conde- 
scend to  pronounce. 

In  recent  times,  this  palace  has  not  been 
without  its  interest ; it  was  the  prison  of 
Charles  IV.  king  of  Spain,  and  of  Pope 
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Pius  VII.,  who  was  confined  here  from  the  20th 
of  June,  1812,  to  the  23rd  of  January,  1814. 
It  was  here  that  he  was  insulted  by  Bonaparte ; 
and  it  was  here  that  Bonaparte  himself  re- 
signed his  own  despotic  sovereignty  to  greater 
good  fortune  than  his  own.  His  abdication 
was  written  on  a small  round  table ; and  to 
commemorate  the  event  the  Due  d’Angou- 
14pie,  the  present  Dauphin  of  France,  inlaid 
the  top  of  the  pillar  of  the  table  with  an 
oval  brass  plate  with  this  inscription  engraved 
upon  it — 
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That  the  top  of  the  table  might  not  be 
changed  by  separating  it  from  the  stand  or 
its  identity  rendered  doubtful,  the  Prince,  at 
the  same  time  affixed  a seal  of  the  royal  arms 
to  the  underneath  part  of  the  table  itself. 

Tours.  The  public  library  here  is  kept  in 
no  order,  and  the  literature  it  contains  is 
mingled  in  confusion,  as  it  would  seem,  not  to 
be  remembered  but  to  be  forgotten.  Here  are 
several  Polyglot  Bibles  and  a very  fine  copy 
of  the  Mayence  Bible  in  two  volumes  folio  of 
1462,  and  an  old  MS.  without  a date  of  the 
four  Evangelists,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  ancient  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  ;*  written 
on  vellum  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  Gothic 
character,  not  raised  nor  embossed  as  is  com- 
mon in  missals  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  although  its  an- 
tiquity rests  entirely  upon  conjecture.  Here 

is  a model  of  the  geometrical  staircase  of 

* 

* Before  the  Revolution  the  Kings  of  France  were  always 
Abbots  of  this  Abbey,  as  they  were  of  St.  Hilary  de  Poitifrs  , and 
the  reigning  King  was  also  a monk  of  the  Monastery  of  Mar- 
mootier. 
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the  monastery  of  Marmoutier  said  to  have 
been  the  first  that  was  ever  constructed 
upon  that  principle.  This  monastery  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom  and 
richly  endowed  but  reduced  to  ruins  in  the 
Revolution. 

The  museum  consists  of  five  or  six  rooms 
hung  with  exceedingly  bail  pictures,  to  which 
the  names  of  celebrated  masters  are  attached 
to  give  them  some  importance  to  the  ignorant 
and  make  them  more  ridiculous  to  those  who 
are  better  informed. 

Tlie  principal  objects  of  architecture  are  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  not  completed,  and  a good 
bridge  over  the  Loire  consisting  of  fifteen  ellip- 
tical arches.*  In  the  cathedral  is  a monument 
of  two  children,  both  dauphins,  sons  of  Charles 
VIII.  and  Anne  of  Brittany.  This  monument 
was  originally  in  the  church  of  the  Benedictine 
Convent  of  St.  Martin. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  about 
Tours  is  flat  without  possessing  any  striking 
feature,  and  when  seen  from  the  top  of  the 

* This  bridge  is  quite  flat,  1335  feet  long  and  48  feet  wide. 
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cathedral  the  horizon  is  not  bounded  in  any 
direction  by  the  slightest  eminence. 

Toulouse.  This  is  a large  city  built  of 
brick  and  situated  in  a flat  country  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  extend.  The  river  Garonne  is  broad 
and  handsome,  but  the  color  of  the  water  is 
like  the  Avon  at  Bristol  or  the  Severn  below 
Chepstow ; a great  diminution  of  its  beauty. 

I surveyed  with  interest  the  situation  of  the 
British  forces  when  they  beat  the  French  army 
under  Soult,  and  took  Toulouse  upon  the  10th 
of  April,  1814;  but  I was  sorry  to  find  that  a 
monument  which  had  been  erected  to  Colonel 
Forbes  who  fell  in  the  action,  was  maliciously 
destroyed  and  his  name  obliterated.  A French 
soldier  of  the  Napoleon  school  has  been  rarely 
found  to  be  a generous  enemy ; his  vanity, 
and  his  hatred  of  whatever  stands  in  the  way 
of  it,  makes  his  nature  sensible  only  to  his  own 
mortification,  and  insensible  to  the  honour 
and  glory  of  others.  The  monument  was 
erected  in  the  centre  of  a place  called  the  la- 
byrinth du  petit  Gragnagues.  The  inscrip- 
tion, which  was  in  English,  and  swept  away, 
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1 was  surprised  to  find  retained  by  a poor  girl 
without  shoes  or  stockings  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  had  learnt  it  by  heart, 
and  thus  repeated  it  without  knowing  another 
word  of  English.  “ This  monument  is  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Forbes, 
of  the  45th  Regiment  of  British  infantry,  who 
was  killed  on  the  10th  of  April,  1814,  in  va- 
liantly leading  on  his  soldiers  to  the  attack  of 
the  tete  du  pont  which  was  established  on  the 
canal  des  deux  mers,  opposite  to  this  place.” 
In  this  city,  the  church  of  St.  Saturin 
commonly  called  St.  Surnin,  is  interesting 
for  its  early  architecture ; it  was  begun 
about  the  year  1060  j and  the  first  altar  was 
consecrated  in  1097-  In  the  crypt  there 
are  clustered  columns  more  of  the  Gothic 
character  than  of  that  style  which  we  call 
Saxon ; the  small  round  columns  which  com- 
pose the  cluster  terminate  in  an  obtuse 
edge  externally  as  the  clustered  pillars  in 
the  cathedral  of  Milan,  crowned  with  little 
irregular  capitals,  something  like  a puerile 
imitation  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  vault 
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is  groined ; and  there  are  two  examples  of 
pointed  arches. 

This  church  is  an  inexhaustible  repository 
of  relique9,  the  belief  of  which  depends  more 
on  the  qualities  of  our  own  mind  than  upon 
irrefragable  evidence.  Here  we  were  shewn 
the  shrines  of  seven  of  the  Apostles*  and 
twenty  other  saints  of  inferior  note ; amongst 
whom,  as  an  Englishman,  I ought  not  to  forget 
St.  George,  who  is  one  of  the  number;  but 
those  who  are  interested  in  historical  recollec- 
tions, will,  perhaps,  more  sincerely  feel  for  the 
fate  of  the  brave  and  generous  Due  de  Mont- 
morency, who  was  beheaded  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  H6tel  de  Ville  in  1632,  and  lies  buried 
here  in  a small,  obscure,  and  neglected  chapel. 

The  library  du  clerge  has  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  thousand  volumes,  principally  theo- 
logical for  the  use  of  the  clergy ; but  contains 
no  scarce  books  nor  any  MSS. 

The  great  library  of  the  College  Royal  i9  a 

* The  apostles  are,  St.  Philip,  St.  James  the  Great,  and  St. 
James  the  Less,  St.  Bartholomew,  St  Simon,  St.  Jude,  and  St. 
Barnabas. 
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very  fine  collection  of  books  on  all  subjects 
with  many  valuable  MSS.  Here  is  a copy  of 
Stanley’s  iEschylus  which  belonged  to  Racine, 
with  marginal  remarks  and  translations  in  his 
hand-writing,  but  these  manuscript  scholia  are 
confined  to  the  choruses  of  the  Choephorce. 
His  writing  is  remarkably  neat  and  plain,  and 
the  notes  seem  to  be  made  rather  to  fix  in  his 
mind  particular  passages,  than  to  illustrate 
them.* 

Here  is  the  most  ancient  literary  society  in 
Europe,  originally  founded  by  seven  Trouba- 
dours as  early  as  1323,  and  known  then  by 
the  name  of  the  Gai  Consistoire.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  endowment 
of  this  institution  was  greatly  augmented  by 
CUmence  Izaure  the  Sappho  of  her  time  who 
was  a rare  example  of  considerable  poetical 
talents,  great  wealth,  and  great  munificence. 
In  the  city  she  established  several  beneficial 
institutions,  and  at  her  death  bequeathed 
them  to  the  people  of  Toulouse  for  ever  on 

* On  the  title-page  of  this  book  Racine  has  written  his  name 
of  which  a fac-simile  is  engraved  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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condition  that  they  should  hold  an  annual 
feast  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  which  was  built  at 
her  expense,  and  from  thence  carry  roses  to 
decorate  her  tomb ; which  ceremony  is  now 
called  les  Jeiuv  Floraux.  In  the  academy  is  a 
marble  bust  of  Andr^  Bernard  an  Augustin 
monk,  of  whom  the  inscription  states,  that  he 
was  a native  of  Toulouse  and  crowned  Poet 
Laureate  by  Henry  VII.  of  England.  Here 
is  also  the  bust  of  Paul  Riquet,  the  engineer 
of  the  canal  of  Languedoc. 

Near  to  Revel  at  St.  Ferriol,  is  the  great 
basin  to  feed  this  canal,  made  in  the  year 
1664 ; which,  besides  its  vast  importance  as  a 
reservoir  is  the  most  beautiful  piece  of  artifi- 
cial water  any  where  to  be  seen ; it  is  situated 
on  a very  considerable  eminence  in  the  midst 
of  still  higher  mountains.  The  water  is  ex- 
ceedingly clear,  and  from  its  great  elevation 
is  constantly  agitated,  and  a succession  of 
waves  beat  upon  the  shore  like  a little  sea. 
This  reservoir  is  in  its  greatest  depth  about 
a 108  English  feet  and  is  supplied  by  two 
springs  from  a high  mountain  called  la  Mon- 
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tagtte  noire.  The  narrow  valley  below  the 
basin,  called  the  Val6e  de  Vaudville,  is  beau- 
tifully diversified  with  wood  through  which  the 
water  flows  to  the  Canal.  The  contrivance  to 
confine  this  vast  body  of  water  and  the  me- 
chanism to  let  out  just  so  much  as  may 
be  required,  does  the  greatest  credit  to  M. 
Riquet  the  engineer,  under  whose  direction  it 
was  made. 

The  Canal  was  first  projected  by  Francis  I. 
but  afterwards  executed  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  completed  in  1680.  It  is  153  feet 
wide  in  several  places  including  the  causeways 
on  each  side  and  extends  westward  nearly  96 
miles.*  The  flood-gates  are  from  30  to  40 
feet  wide  and  the  canal  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  90  tons  burden. 

Narbonne.  This  town  is  interesting  from 
its  appearing  to  have  the  same  character  as 
when  it  was  the  capital  of  Gallia  Narbonensit. 
The  streets  are  extremely  narrow  and  ill  paved 
and  the  construction  of  the  shops  similar  to 

* Sec  Busching’s  Universal  Geography  ; and  also  a description 
with  a map,  by  Jean  Nollin,  Paris. 
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those  of  Pompeii ; here  are  several  houses  now 
existing  supposed  to  have  the  same  outward 
walls  as  when  the  city  was  a part  of  the  Roman 
empire.  In  a private  house  I saw  a fire-place 
which  has  a frieze  if  not  of  that  date,  certainly 
of  very  early  antiquity,  and  appears  to  have 
been  originally  made  for  the  place : the  sculp- 
ture on  it  consists  of  heads  in  high  relief,  of 
white  marble,  or  rather  what  had  once  been 
white  for  the  frieze  is  now  brown  with  dirt 
and  smoke ; and  among  the  heads  is  the  bust 
of  a Roman  senator. 

In  different  parts  of  the  town  are  numerous 
fragments  of  antiquity  both  in  sculpture  and 
inscriptions ; but  the  sculpture  which  chiefly 
consists  of  parts  of  friezes  of  temples,  muti- 
lated bas-reliefs,  and  architectural  ornaments, 
is  almost  all  of  the  lowest  age.  In  the  court- 
yard of  the  archbishop’s  palace  are  preserved 
two  inscriptions  which  made  a part  of  an  an- 
cient altar  dedicated  to  Augustus.  Here  was 
also  an  amphitheatre,  but  its  situation  can 
now  only  be  traced  in  the  cellars  and  vaults  of 
private  houses : in  the  street  de  Pelyrine  are 
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the  remains  of  a Corinthian  temple  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  Tonans,  which  after  having  been 
converted  to  a Christian  church,  is  now  de- 
graded to  a stable. 

The  inscriptions  and  other  remains  of  anti- 
quity discovered  at  different  times  within  the 
last  centuiy  have  been  most  minutely  and 
laboriously  delineated  and  described  by  a M. 
Lafont  and  his  brother  in  several  folio  and 
octavo  volumes ; but  as  the  cost  of  printing 
and  publishing  them  would  doubtless  have 
exceeded  the  return  the  work  still  remains  in 
MS.  in  the  possession  of  their  descendant  M. 
Lafont,  an  eminent  engineer,  to  whom  I take 
this  opportunity  of  returning  my  thanks  for 
his  kindness  and  attention  to  me  during  my 
stay  at  Narbonne. 

The  cathedral  which  consists  of  little  more 
than  the  Choir,  is  the  only  building  here  of 
any  importance  j its  foundation  was  laid  in 
1272  and  consecrated  315  years  afterwards, 
then,  not  half  finished ; and  in  its  present 
state,  for  the  want  of  money  it  is  likely  to 
remain.  The  body  of  Philip  le  Hardi,  who 
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died  1285  was  removed  from  Perpignan  to 
this  church  and  buried  in  the  middle  of  the 
choir  and  a tomb  with  his  figure  lying  on  it  was 
erected  over  the  place  of  his  interment ; but 
in  the  Revolution  the  statue  was  demolished 
and  the  tomb  destroyed,  and  there  are  now 
no  vestiges  of  either.  With  this  whirlwind 
the  See  itself  was  swept  away,  and  the  arch- 
bishop’s palace  is  tenanted  by  private  families. 

Over  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  called  the 
Porte  du  Roi,  there  is  still  a republican  notice, 
in  capital  letters,  Citoyen,  respecte  les  pro- 
prietes  et  les  productions  d’nutrui : elles  sont 
les  fruits  de  son  travail  et  de  son  industrie. 
This  inscription  is  all  that  remains  of  that 
ephemeral  democracy  which  so  lately  con- 
vulsed all  Europe,  and  in  France,  is  now 
almost  forgotten. 

The  honey  for  which  Narbonne  is  so  de- 
servedly celebrated  is  every  year  diminishing ; 
Bees  have  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  attention 
to  the  peasantry  who  now  neglect  them  to 
devote  their  time  to  their  vineyards.  The 
flowers  of  the  wild  plants  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Narbonne  are  highly  aromatic  and  give 
that  flavour  which  is  peculiar  to  the  honey ; 
but  the  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  this  peculi- 
arity is  given  exclusively  by  the  wild  rosemary, 
rosniarinus  officinalis. 

Montpellier.  This  city  was  not  known  to 
the  ancient  Romans,  but  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  an  emigration  of  Spaniards, 
who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Moors  about 
the  reign  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire  A.  D.  814. 
The  dialect  of  the  people  is  very  peculiar. 
Racine,  writing  to  La  Fontaine,  says,  that  he 
has  in  Montpellier  as  much  occasion  for  an 
interpreter  as  a Russian  would  have  in  Paris. 
The  common  language  is  a mixture  of  Spanish 
and  Italian,  and  as  he  understood  those  two 
languages  well,  he  often  was  obliged  to  avail 
himself  of  their  aid  to  understand  what  was 
said  to  him  or  to  make  himself  understood. 

The  city  is  large  and  very  pleasantly  si- 
tuated ; its  population  is  estimated  at  thirty- 
two  thousand.  The  Place  du  Peyrou  is  a large 
square,  in  a commanding  situation,  planted 
with  trees,  and  laid  out  with  straight  gravel 
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walks.  In  the  centre  was  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Louis  XIV.  destroyed  when  the  French 
hated  kings  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  they 
had  once  idolized  them.  Voltaire  was  so 
pleased  with  this  Place,  that  he  suggested  a 
plan  to  arrange  the  busts  of  all  the  illustrious 
men  who  had  adorned  France  in  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  around  this  equestrian  statue,  “ et 
inspirer  aux  siecles  a venir  une  emulation 
eternelle.” 

The  statue  was  set  up  in  1718,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  the  Place  additional  conse- 
quence there  was  erected  a sort  of  triumphal 
arch  as  an  entrance  to  it,  ornamented  with 
sculpture  to  honor  Ludovicus  Magnus , as 
he  was  styled  on  the  pedestal  of  his  statue. 
These  bas-reliefs  still  remain  and  one  of  them 
represents  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes ; an  act  so  illustrious  in  his  reign ; but 
if  political  wisdom  had  not  lost  its  influence, 
thirty  years  which  elapsed  between  the  revo- 
cation and  the  execution  of  this  bas-relief 
might  have  set  some  value  on  the  industry  of 
more  than  half  a million  of  people,  who  by 
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that  edict  were  lost  to  their  country ; and  if 
any  Christian  virtue  had  existed,  thirty  years 
ought  to  have  brought  repentance,  rather  than 
exultation,  for  the  boundless  wretchedness  and 
misery  it  occasioned. 

Here  is  a botanic  garden,  founded  by  Henry 
IV.,  the  earliest  known  to  have  been  esta- 
blished in  Europe.  It  contains  about  six 
thousand  species  of  plants  and  among  the 
most  rare,  a very  large  Convolvulus  Arhoria. 
Here  is  also  a collection  of  vines  of  every 
variety  of  grape  grown  in  France.  The  funds 
allowed  to  support  this  institution  are  quite 
inadequate  to  do  justice  to  it,  or  to  the  pro- 
fessor M.  Delile,  who  is  a man  of  science 
every  way  calculated  to  promote  its  best  in- 
terests. The  garden  is  very  ill  supplied  with 
water  which  might  be  amply  obtained  at  a 
small  expense  by  the  aqueduct  that  supplies 
the  town : this  is  one  of  those  little  injudi- 
cious savings  so  common  and  so  absurd,  that 
although  such  occur  daily,  never  fail  to  create 
surprise. 

In  a part  of  the  garden  by  the  side  of  an 
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avenue  of  cypress  trees  is  a marble  tablet 
inscribed  placandis  narcissi  manibus. 
Here  Dr.  Young’s  step-daughter  was  buried, 
whose  loss,  and  her  unhallowed  interment,  he 
so  often  laments  in  his  Night  Thoughts.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Young 
by  a former  marriage  and  was  herself  married 
to  a Mr.  Temple  son  of  Lord  Palmerston  at 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  died  at  Nice,  as 
Mr.  Herbert  Croft  says,  in  her  bridal  hour. 

The  cathedral  is  a poor  building  and  the 
only  attraction  of  any  interest  in  it  is  a picture 
by  Sebastian  Bourdon,  who  was  a native  of 
Montpellier. 

I was  here  on  the  23rd  of  June  1822  and 
the  heat  was  excessive ; the  thermometer  of 
Reaumur  under  a tree  in  the  shade  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  was  31°  and  a fraction  which 
would  be  upwards  of  101^°  of  Fahrenheit: 
eight  months  had  elapsed  without  rain  except 
occasional  showers,  which  rather  served  to 
scald  than  to  water  the  little  vegetation  that 
was  left.  Afterwards,  when  I visited  Mont  St. 
Bernard,  where  an  exact  thermometrical  ac- 
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count  is  kept,  I found  that  on  the  same  day 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  was  63^° ; both 
these  degrees  of  heat  were  higher  than  had 
ever  been  known  either  by  M.  Delile  of  Mont- 
pellier, or  by  the  Augustins  of  this  Hospice. 

Nismes.  The  most  prominent  feature  of 
Nismes  is  its  ancient  amphitheatre,  once  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  upwards  of  sixteen 
thousand  persons.  Its  external  facade  is  more 
perfect  than  any  other  that  has  come  down  to 
our  time.  These  buildings  of  which  I have  seen 
the  remains  of  no  fewer  than  fifteen  are  all 
elliptical  and  of  one  general  character,  nor  is 
the  architecture  of  any  of  them  worthy  of  any 
particular  attention  as  architecture.  Their 
general  form  and  size  is  grand,  of  which  the 
Colosseum  in  Rome  is  by  far  the  most  impres- 
sive. The  inside  of  this  is  a ruin,  and  the 
outside  has  been  much  defaced  by  violence, 
particularly  by  the  wars  of  the  Saracens  and 
Charles  Martel  at  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century : it  is 
now  undergoing  a restoration ; a very  dan- 
gerous experiment,  which  always  diminishes 
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our  confidence  of  the  certainty  of  the  original 
construction. 

The  circumference  of  the  floor  or  arena  of 
the  amphitheatre  is  705  feet.  There  are  32 
rows  of  seats  from  18  to  20  inches  broad,  and 
allowing  twenty-one  inches  for  each  person, 
16,599  persons  might  be  accommodated.* 
This  amphitheatre,  in  common  with  all  others, 
is  of  an  elliptic  figure,  and  the  longest  dia- 
meter, including  the  external  walls,  is  about 
438  feet,  the  transverse  diameter,  about  338 
feet  and  the  height  of  the  building  70  feet  six 
inches.  The  first  story  consists  of  60  arcades 
divided  by  the  same  number  of  pilasters  of  the 
Tuscan  order  2 feet  2 inches  in  width  and 
nearly  the  same  in  thickness.  The  columns 
of  the  second  story  are  exactly  seven  diameters, 
which  is  the  proportion  Vitruvius  gives  to 
that  order,  and  the  entablature  has  also  the 
just  proportion  of  the  Tuscan  order,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  author.  The  building  is  of 
freestone  and  some  of  the  blocks  are  of  a 

* By  this  mode  of  calculation,  the  Colosseum  at  Rome  would 
have  held  34,000,  and  the  amphitheatre  at  Verona,  32,184  persons. 
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prodigious  size ; Mr.  Beaumont  measured  se- 
veral which  were  18  feet  long,  2 feet  high  and 
one  foot  eight  inches  broad. 

Besides  the  amphitheatre  there  are  many 
other  vestiges  of  antiquity,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  a rectangular  temple  of  the 
Corinthian  order  vulgarly  called  La  Maison 
Carrie  which  is  a parallelogram  with  a por- 
tico of  six  columns.  The  columns  are  slightly 
barrelled  and  the  capitals  are  composed  of 
acanthus  leaves  beautifully  executed ; the  en- 
tablature is  highly  enriched  and  has  this  pecu- 
liarity that  the  large  end  of  the  modillion  is 
the  projecting  end,  of  which  I know  of  no 
other  example.  The  plan  of  the  temple  is  76 
feet  11  inches  long,  including  the  Portico  or 
pronaos,  38  feet  5 inches  wide  and  38  feet  5 
inches  high.  It  is  built  of  hard  white  stone 
and  has  thirty  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order 
with  attic  bases.  The  intercolumniation  of  the 
portico  is  two  diameters ; the  columns  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  temple  project  two  thirds  and 
have  one  third  embedded  in  the  wall.  The 
temple  stands  on  a square  base  of  masonry 
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about  six  feet  high.  Agreeably  to  the  inge- 
nious conjectures  of  M.  Siguier  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
who  is  said  to  have  settled  a colony  at  Nismes, 
and  to  have  been  dedicated  to  his  grandsons 
Caius  and  Lucius.  Here  is  a ruined  octagonal 
building  called  Tourmagne  which  probably 
served  as  a watch-tower ; and  in  its  present 
state  is  about  83  feet  high.  Here  are  also 
some  restored  ancient  baths,  and  some  speci- 
mens of  ancient  mosaic  pavements. 

During  my  short  stay  I introduced  myself 
to  the  Marquis  de  Vaulonge  who  had  been  an 
emigrant  in  England  in  the  Revolution  and 
had  supported  himself  by  painting  miniatures 
and  fancy  devices  for  a jeweller  in  Bond 
Street,  of  whose  delicacy  and  liberality  he 
spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation.* 
He  has  also  a taste  for  making  cork  models  of 
ancient  ruins  which  he  executes  with  conside- 
rable skill  and  fidelity.  As  I understood  that 
he  spoke  English  I addressed  him  in  my  own 
language,  upon  which  he  replied  in  French, 

* Mr.  Gray. 
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with  great  politeness,  “ I have  forgotten  my 
English,  but  it  is  impossible  that  I should 
ever  forget  England,  where  I received  so  much 
hospitality  and  kindness;”  and  immediately 
took  down  a print  from  the  wall  of  the  room 
where  we  were  sitting,  and  said,  “ This  is  the' 
house  I lived  in  at  Hampstead,  I made  the 
drawing  at  that  time,  and  since  I returned  to 
France  I had  this  print  engraved  from  it,  to 
remind  me  of  the  kindness  and  liberality  of 
the  English,  for  which,  in  common  with  so 
many  of  my  countrymen,  I am  so  deeply  in- 
debted.” 

Pont  du  Gard.  This  is  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  aqueduct,  about  a mile  from  St.Gervasy 
a la  Faux  between  the  villages  of  Remaulin 
and  St.  Prevot,  and  about  ten  miles  N.  E.  of 
Nismes.  It  consists  of  three  tiers  of  arches, 
which  pass  over  the  river  Gardon  and  a deep 
ravine,  through  which  it  flows.  It  was  origi- 
nally built  by  the  Romans  to  convey  water  to 
Nismes  from  the  springs  of  Eure  and  Airain. 
It  is  now  a ruin,  grand  in  itself,  and  combined 
with  the  scenery  on  the  rocky  banks  of  the 
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river  has  a very  striking  effect.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  not  unlike  the  wildest 
parts  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland  but 
bolder  and  more  varied.  The  height  of  the 
aqueduct  from  the  level  of  the  river  is  156  feet, 
and  its  length  between  the  two  mountains  870 
feet.  The  span  of  the  lowest  arches  is  between 
74  and  75  feet.  There  are  these  letters  on  one 
of  the  arches  of  the  second  tier,  A.  M.  A., 
which  have  led  to  various  conjectures,  and 
among  them,  “ Aquaeductus  TElii  Adriani”  is 
perhaps  as  good  as  any  interpretation  that 
has  been  given,  which  supposes  the  aqueduct 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Emperor  Adrian. 
The  aqueduct  or  canal  on  the  top  of  these 
three  tiers  of  arches,  a great  part  of  which  is 
still  existing,  is  about  4 feet  3 inches  wide  and 
upwards  of  5 feet  in  depth. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
there  was  a bridge  for  foot  passengers  scooped 
out  of  the  pilasters,  but  now  there  is  a bridge 
built  against  the  aqueduct  for  carriages  to  pass 
which  was  finished  in  1747- 

Avignon.  Pope  Clement  VI.  was  crowned 
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at  Avignon  June  16,  1342,  and  afterwards 
bought  the  city  with  its  appendages  from 
Joan,  Queen  of  Naples,  and  paid  for  it  by 
remitting  certain  fees,  which  he  persuaded 
her  majesty  that  she  was  indebted  to  the  Holy 
See.  By  the  Revolution  in  1791,  it  became 
annexed  to  France. 

The  situation  of  this  city  is  more  beautiful 
than  that  of  any  other  town  I have  seen  in 
France.*  From  the  highest  part  where  the 
cathedral  stands,  the  Rh6ne  appears  as  three 
considerable  rivers  taking  their  course  in  an 
extensive  valley  among  thick  plantations  of 
olive  and  other  trees,  and  the  horizon  is  varied 
by  mountains  at  different  distances,  the  cha- 
racters of  which  are  at  once  grand  and  beau- 
tiful. 

The  Pope’s  palace  is  now  a barrack  ; there 
are  the  remains  of  two  very  large  and  well 
proportioned  Gothic  rooms  and  a chapel, 
originally  painted  by  some  of  the  early  Italian 

* The  average  temperature  of  Avignon,  in  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuary, for  five  years,  has  been  found  to  be  43°,  and  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  76°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  average  range  of  the 
barometer  in  the  same  time  was  an  inch  and  a half. 
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painters  but  now  so  obliterated  and  defaced, 
that  only  heads  and  imperfect  figures  remain.* 
In  these  works  may  still  be  seen  the  artist’s 
great  fidelity  to  nature ; if  they  were  painted 
by  Simon  Memmi,  his  talents  merit  the  praise 
bestowed  upon  them  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  if  we  could  be  certain  of  the  portraits 
of  Petrarch  and  Laura  which  he  painted  we 
should  require  no  better  data  to  put  a just 
value  on  the  truth  of  their  representation. 
Here  are  still  very  picturesque  remains  of  the 
monastery  of  the  Cordeliers,  but  the  tomb 
of  Laura  was  razed  to  the  ground  when  the 
monastery  was  destroyed,  and  not  a stone  of 
it  remains.  The  site  is  in  a poor  man’s  garden, 
which  he  has  planted  round  with  cypresses, 
perhaps  with  some  prospect  of  pecuniary  gain 
well  knowing  how  much  association  holds  our 
reason  in  subjection. 


* The  Popes  resided  at  Avignon  from  1309  to  1376.  This  city, 
in  the  days  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  is  said  to  have  had  a popu- 
lation of  80,000,  and  the  ruins  of  the  bridge  of  St.  Benezet,  which 
probably  once  consisted  of  fifty  arches,  indicate  its  former  state  of 
affluence  and  importance.  The  census  of  the  population  of  Avig- 
non, taken  in  1789,  was  36,000. 
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In  the  Ambrosian  library  in  Milan  in  a MS. 
Virgil  which  belonged  to  Petrarch  with  nu- 
merous marginal  scholia  in  his  hand,  is  this 
memorandum  respecting  Laura. 

“ Laura,  illustrious  by  her  own  virtues  and 
long  celebrated  by  my  verses  first  appeared  to 
my  eyes  in  the  time  of  my  early  youth  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  day  of  April  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1327  in  the  church  of  St.  Clare 
at  Avignon ; and  in  the  same  city,  in  the  same 
month  of  April,  on  the  same  first  hour  of  the 
morning  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1348  that 
light  was  removed  from  the  light  of  day  while 
I by  chance  was  at  Verona,  unconscious  alas! 
of  my  fate.  The  unhappy  news  however 
reached  me  at  Parma  in  a letter  from  my 
friend  Ludovico  on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
of  May. 

“ Her  most  chaste  and  fair  body  was  buried 
in  the  evening  of  the  day  of  her  death  in  the 
convent  of  the  Fratres  Minores ; but  her  soul, 
as  Seneca  saith  of  the  soul  of  Africanus,  hath 
returned,  I am  persuaded,  to  the  heaven  from 
whence  it  came. 
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“ I have  felt  a kind  of  bitter  pleasure  in 
writing  the  memorial  of  this  mournful  event, 
the  rather  in  this  place  which  so  often  meets 
my  eyes,  to  the  end  that  I may  consider  there 
is  nothing  left  which  ought  to  delight  me  in 
this  world,  and  that  I may  be  reminded  by  the 
frequent  sight  of  these  words  and  the  due 
appreciation  of  this  fleeting  life  that  my  prin- 
cipal tie  to  the  world  being  broken,  it  is  time 
for  me  to  flee  from  this  Babylon,  which 
through  the  grace  of  God  will  be  an  easy 
task  when  I reflect  deeply  and  manfully  on 
the  superfluous  cares,  the  vain  hopes,  and  the 
unlooked-for  events  of  the  time  past.” 

In  the  year  1533  Laura’s  tomb  was  sought 
for  in  the  church  of  the  Frati  Minori  by  the 
learned  antiquary  M.  Mauritio  Sceva  of 
Avignon,  who  discovered  it,  and  in  the  inside 
he  found  a leaden  box  fastened  with  copper 
wire  in  which  was  a sonnet  written  on  parch- 
ment, and  a medal  of  lead,  with  a small  female 
figure  on  one  side  and  these  four  letters 
M.  L.  M.  I.  over  her  head  on  a label  held  in 
her  hand,  interpreted  by  M.  Sceva  to  mean 
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Madonna  Laura  morte  jace.  The  other  side 
of  the  medal  was  plain,  without  device  or  in- 
scription. 

The  Sonnet. 

Qui  riposan  le  caste,  et  felici  ossa 
Di  quell'  alma  gentile,  e sola  in  terra, 

Aspro,  ct  dur  sasso  hor  ben  teco  liai  sotterra 
I’  1 vero  honor,  la  fama,  ct  belta  scossa. 

Morte  hai  del  verde  Lauro  svelta,  et  mossa 
Fresca  radice,  e'  il  premio  di  mia  guerra 
Di  quattro  lustri,  e piu,  s’  ancor  non  erra 
Mio  pensier  tristo,  e'  1 chiudi  in  poca  fossa, 

Felice  pianta  in  Borgo  d’Avignione, 

Nacque,  e mori,  et  qui  con  clla  giace 
La  penna,  e 1 stil,  1'  inchiostro,  e la  ragione. 

O delicate  membra,  6 viva  face 
Ch’  ancor  mi  cuoci,  e struggi,  inginoccbione 
Ciascun  preghi  il  Signor  t’  accetti  in  pace.* 

* Pkose  Translation. 

Here  rest  the  chaste  and  bless'd  remains  of  that  exalted  mind 
unrivalled  upon  earth. 

Hard  and  unfeeling  stone,  under  thee  lies  buried,  true  honour, 
worth  and  beauty  that  is  fled. 

Death  has  shaken,  and  tom  up  by  the  roots,  before  its  time,  the 
verdant  Laurel ; the  reward  of  my  passion,  if  my  sad  thoughts 
err  not,  and  encloses  it  in  a narrow  grave. 

Happy  Fair,  in  Borgo  born  and  died,  and  here  with  her,  the 
pen,  the  style,  the  ink,  and  all  my  thoughts  are  laid. 

O ! form  divine,  O ! flaming  torch  that  still  consumest  me. 
Let  the  whole  world,  on  suppliant  knees,  devoutly  pray  for  thee. 
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This  sonnet  purports  to  have  been  written  by 
Petrarch,  but  that  supposition  is  without  pro- 
bability as  Laura  was  buried  in  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  her  decease  and  Petrarch  was  then 
at  Verona : how  it  came  into  the  tomb,  or  by 
whom  it  was  written  is  unknown.  Laura’s 
tomb  was  not  ascertained  with  any  certainty 
till  the  year  1533,  a hundred  and  eighty-five 
years  after  her  death:*  upon  the  discovery 
Francis  I.  having  occasion  to  go  to  Marseilles 
went  to  Avignon  to  see  it  and  with  the  true 
ardour  of  a chevalier  which  was  eminently  a 
part  of  his  character,  he  ordered  a new  tomb 
to  be  made  of  marble  and  wrote  this  epitaph 
himself  to  be  engraved  upon  it : 

En  petit  lieu  compris  vous  pouvez  voir, 

Ce  qui  comprend  beaucoup  par  renommee 
Plume,  labeur,  la  langue,  et  le  devoir 

* Furcnt  vaincus  par  l’aymant  de  l’aymee. 

O gentill'  ame  estant  tant  estemee 
Qui  le  pourra  louer,  qu’en  se  taisan  t ? 

Car  la  parole  est  tousjours  reprimee 
Quand  le  sujet  surmonte  le  disant. 

The  king  commanded  Camelli  and  Alamanni, 
two  eminent  scholars  of  that  time,  each  to 


Laura  died  April  6,  1348.  Petrarch  died  July  18,  1374. 
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write  an  eulogium  upon  Laura,  one  in  Italian 
and  the  other  in  Latin,  to  be  inscribed  on  her 
tomb  with  his  own. 

The  cathedral  at  Avignon  is  an  inconside- 
rable church  situated  on  a rocky  eminence 
commanding  a prospect  of  great  variety  and 
grandeur.  It  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  Diana;  the 
architecture  is  Gothic  of  the  worst  style : here 
is  an  ill  executed  Gothic  monument  or  rather 
cenotaph,  to  Pope  John  XXII.  and  a mural 
monument  to  the  brave  Crillon  ; so  styled  by 
Henry  IV.  who  knew  well  how  to  estimate  the 
two  noblest  virtues  of  a soldier,  valor,  and 
generosity. 

Vaucluse.  Independent  of  Petrarch’s 
name,  this  narrow  vale  and  the  fountain  at 
the  head  of  it  which  he  has  so  often  celebrated, 
could  not  fail  to  please  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  striking  peculiarities  of  nature.  From  a 
flat  and  uninteresting  country,  on  a sudden 
you  pass  into  the  gorge  of  a barren  rocky 
mountain,  and  by  a long  winding  road  through 
a green  glen  by  the  side  of  a rapid  and 
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beautifully  transparent  stream  you  arrive  at 
the  fountain  of  Vaucluse  at  the  base  of  a rifted 
sandstone  rock,  lofty  and  precipitous  without 
a moss  or  weed  of  any  kind  to  diversify  the 
colour  of  its  surface.  Here  at  the  vernal 
equinox  gushes  out  a large  volume  of  water 
which  at  the  same  time  rises  up  like  a pro- 
digious fountain  and  dashes  over  irregular 
masses  of  stone  as  it  rolls  on.  When  I saw  this 
source  it  was  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  instead 
of  a fountain  there  was  only  a dark  cavern 
filled  with  stagnant  water,  but  on  the  sides, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  near  to  this  source 
were  numerous  torrents  and  ebullitions  exces- 
sively transparent  issuing  with  great  force 
amongst  the  rocks  with  infinite  beauty  and 
variety.  The  value  of  this  clear  water  with 
its  curling  eddies  and  dashing  foam,  may  per- 
haps be  somewhat  increased  by  the  contrast 
of  arid  cliffs  and  naked  barrenness  which 
bound  this  fertile  glen,  where  the  river  flows 
smoothly  along  reflecting  every  object  and 
every  varying  light  as  in  a mirror.  It  is  a wild 
and  interesting  scene,  but  all  poetic  illusion  is 
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destroyed  by  tlie  wretchedness  of  the  people 
and  their  miserable  habitations. 

Here  Laura’s  chateau  is  pointed  out,  and 
the  grotto  where  the  lovers  found  a secret 
retreat,  but  I know  of  no  authority  for  the  one 
or  the  other,  nor  any  fact  to  shew  that  Laura 
ever  was  at  Vaucluse ; but  Petrarch  furnishes 
' abundant  evidence  to  shew  that  he  once  lived 
there  and  was  delighted  with  it.  “ Here  I am 
at  variance  with  my  senses.  Melodious  words 
no  longer  delight  my  ears.  On  one  side  are 
the  birds  warbling  and  on  the  other  the  waters 
are  roaring  or  murmuring.  Nothing  can  be 
more  agreeable ; nothing  more  uncommon 
than  my  two  gardens.  I am  angry  that  there 
should  be  anything  like  them  out  of  Italy.” 
In  a letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lombes,  he  says, 
“ In  the  chearful  solitudes  of  Vaucluse,  I 
enjoy  a sweet  and  undisturbed  repose  which 
affords  me  sufficient  leisure  to  prosecute  my 
studies  in  peace  and  tranquillity.  Ah ! my 
friend,  were  it  possible  for  you  to  fix  your 
residence  in  that  charming  valley  of  Vau- 
cluse, you  would  net  only  be  disgusted  with 
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the  Papal  Court  but  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.” 

Petrarch’s  house  has  been  long  swept  away 
nor  have  antiquaries  discovered  the  site  of  his 
gardens,  which  he  called  his  Transalpine  Par- 
nassus, consecrating  the  one  to  Apollo,  and 
the  other  to  Bacchus. 

Near  to  the  fountain  a literary  society  has 
erected  a column  to  honour  the  memory  of 
Petrarch,  it  is  a mean  performance  and  who- 
ever sees  it  will  wish  for  another  society  to 
take  it  down. 

Marseilles.  This  was  anciently  a Re- 
public founded  by  a colony  of  Phocians  who 
first  introduced  the  arts  and  belles-lettres  into 
Gaul.  It  is  now  the  third  city  in  France  for 
population ; the  modern  part  of  it  is  well  built 
and  well  paved  and  the  Rue  de  la  Canebiere 
is  the  finest  commercial  street  in  France ; the 
shops  are  handsome  and  upon  a larger  scale 
than  those  of  Paris.  The  Port  is  well  adapted 
for  all  commercial  purposes,  but  the  accommo- 
dation for  ship-building  is  limited ; in  the  year 
1821,  two  forty-four  gun  frigates  were  built 
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here  for  the  Dey  of  Tunis.  The  vessels  that 
usually  trade  to  this  port  are  from  a hundred 
and  fifty  to  four  or  five  hundred  tons.  Here 
is  a considerable  public  library,  but  in  it  there 
are  no  rare  books  or  MSS.  Here  is  also  a 
museum  and  a collection  of  pictures  and 
among  them  a portrait  of  the  unfortunate  Lord 
Strafford.  Besides  this  collection,  there  are 
several  pictures  of  the  French  school  in  the 
council-chamber  of  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  among 
which  the  most  interesting  is  a portrait  of 
Francis  Xavier  de  Belzunce,  the  celebrated 
bishop  of  Marseilles,  whose  memory  is  still 
dear  to  this  city  and  who,  after  having  been 
bishop  for  forty-five  years,  spent  in  acts  of 
enviable  benevolence  died  June  14  1754  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four.  About  a mile  out  of 
the  town  is  a botanic  garden,  and  for  three 
months  in  the  spring  there  is  a course  of  lec- 
tures on  botany  given  by  the  professor  M.  de 
Gouffe.  The  professor  has  also  the  carp  of 
the  garden  with  a salary  of  somewhat  less  than 
a hundred  a year.  Here,  as  in  the  botanic 
garden  of  Montpellier,  is  a great  want  of 
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water;  but  this  may  not  be  very  important 
as  the  principal  use  of  the  garden  is  for  a 
public  walk  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

In  Marseilles  there  is  no  vestige  of  Roman 
architecture;  one  gate  only  remains  of  the 
ancient  city,  now  called  La  Joliette,  which 
was  the  only  gate  spared  when  Trebonius  and 
Decimus  Brutus,  about  the  year  49  B.  C.  an- 
nihilated the  Republic  and  subdued  the  inha- 
bitants ; and  deprived  them  of  every  thing  but 
their  liberty  which  Lucius  Florus  says,  they 
valued  above  every  thing. 

Toulon.  Soon  after  leaving  Beausset  the 
road  all  the  way  to  Toulon  is  very  grand, 
winding  through  mountainous  rocks  with  vine- 
yards at  their  base.  This  city  does  not  stand 
upon  much  ground  for  its  population,  which 
is  estimated  at  twenty-eight  thousand;  the 
streets  are  all  narrow,  and  no  one  of  any 
marked  superiority.  The  town  has  a double 
range  of  high  rocks  at  the  back,  and  in  front 
the  basin  and  harbour  are  protected  by  six- 
teen forts  of  which  a modern  fort  called  little 
Gibraltar,  is  the  most  important.  This  being 
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the  place  where  Bonaparte  in  the  year  1793 
under  General  Dugommier,  first  distinguished 
himself  I was  desirous  to  see  the  position  he 
took ; and  I found  it  not  upon  the  top  of  a 
rock  as  is  generally  stated,  but  a little  way 
up  a hill  at  the  back  of  the  town,  by  military 
men  considered  to  be  very  judiciously  chosen ; 
but  neither  the  construction  of  the  battery, 
nor  the  means  of  serving  it  were  attended  with 
any  particular  difficulty ; after  the  siege  it  was 
destroyed  and  there  is  not  at  this  time  the 
slightest  remains  of  it.  When  Bonapartd  ob- 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  France  and  of 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain, 
he  erected  an  additional  fort  which  was  called 
Fort  Napoleon,  now  called  Fort  Royal. 

The  arsenal  is  very  complete,  but  not  on  so 
large  a scale  as  Portsmouth.  In  the  rope-walk 
the  yarn  is  twisted  into  a strand  according  to 
Capt.  Huddart’s  scientific  invention ; but  his 
machinery  is  wanting  to  twist  the  strands  into 
a rope,  and  the  ropes  into  a cable.  In  this 
dock,  in  time  of  peace,  there  are  employed 
about  3,000  artizans  besides  convicts,  which 
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now  (1822)  amount  to  4,000.  The  oak  tim- 
ber for  ship-building  is  brought  principally 
from  Dalmatia,  and  the  deal  for  masts,  from 
Corsica.  The  expense  • of  building  a ship  of 
the  line  of  130  guns  is  estimated  at  two  mil- 
lions of  francs.  The  average  wages  of  the 
workmen  in  the  dock-yard,  including  every 
description  of  artizan,  the  convicts  excepted, 
is  between  ten  pence  and  eleven  pence  a day.* 
At  this  time  a sloop  of  war  called  the  Coquille, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Duperry,  was  fit- 
ting out  for  a voyage  of  discovery  and  sailed 
on  the  11th  of  August  (1822).  It  has  since 
returned,  having  performed  a voyage  of  cir- 
cumnavigation in  31  months  and  3 days  with- 
out the  loss  of  a single  man. 

Valance  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
RMnc.  It  was  in  the  citadel  of  this  town  that 
Pius  VI.  was  imprisoned,  and  where  he  died.f 
— A wretched  habitation  for  a sovereign ! his 

* In  this  part  of  France  the  agricultural  wages  are  about  7Jd. 
a day. 

t Mr.  Matthews  makes  a mistake,  by  saying  while  he  was  at 
Vienne,  “ that  here  Pius  VI.,  the  late  Pope,  breathed  his  last.'  — 
Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 
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rooms  are  now  tenanted  by  a tailor  and  a 
cobbler,  and  in  the  front  of  the  house  most  of 
the  windows  are  broken.  In  the  cathedral, 
which  is  but  an  inconsiderable  church,  is  a 
mural  monument  to  him,  with  his  bust,  under 
which  are  these  verses  : 

SANCTA  PII  8EXTI  REDEUNT  PR/ECORDIA  GAI.LIS. 

ROMA  TENET  CORPUS  ; NOMEN  UBIQUE  SONAT. 

OB.  AUG.  29.  A.  D.  1799. 

This  inscription  reminded  me  of  a conceit 
placed  under  the  vase  which  contained  the 
heart  of  Voltaire. 

Son  esprit  cst  partout 
Et  son  coeur  est  ici. 

Which  has  also  been  varied  for  Gretry  the 
composer  who  died  Sept.  24,  1813. 

Son  genie  est  partout 
Mais  son  coeur  n’est  qu’ici. 

Novelty  may  give  popularity  to  a conceit,  but 
when  often  repeated  its  little  worth  is  reduced 
to  nothing. 

Vienne.  The  most  ancient  city  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  and  the  capital  of  Narbonensis 
Secunda,  was  the  chief  residence  of  Julius 
Caesar  when  he  was  pursuing  his  conquests  in 
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Gaul.  Before  you  enter  the  town,  from  Va- 
lance, the  first  object  that  attracts  attention, 
is  an  ancient  pyramidal  structure,  by  Mont- 
faucon  supposed  to  be  an  ancient  tomb ; but 
of  whom,  or  when  erected,  there  is  no  record 
or  history,  and  there  is  no  inscription  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency.*  Vienne  has  a handsome 
cathedral,  where  in  the  year  1311  the  cele- 
brated council  was  held  to  abolish  the  knights 
templars,  and  to  seize  upon  their  rich  posses- 
sions. Here  are  several  vestiges  of  Roman 
antiquity ; one  of  a rectangular  temple  of  the 
Corinthian  order  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
dicated to  Mars ; the  columns  are  fluted  and 
much  barrelled  and  the  capitals  are  of  inferior 
workmanship  : till  the  Revolution  this  build- 
ing was  used  as  a church.  Here  is  also  a 
triumphal  arch  to  Augustus  very  much  muti- 
lated ; and  some  slight  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
theatre ; the  situation  of  the  seats  and  their 
termination  at  each  end,  are  clearly  to  be 

* The  pyramid  of  this  monument  is  thirty  feet  high,  raised  on 
an  arched  pedestal  supported  by  eight  columns,  two  on  each  side. 
The  height  of  the  pedestal  is  twenty-four  feet,  and  its  width  twenty. 
The  masonry  is  of  freestone  and  without  cement. 
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traced  in  the  garden  of  M.  Bonnevet,  who 
obligingly  explained  the  remains  with  the 
knowledge  of  an  architect,  and  the  learning 
of  an  antiquary. 

Lyons  remained  in  possession  of  the  Ro- 
mans as  late  as  472,  when  it  was  given  to  the 
Burgundians  by  the  Emperor  Anthemius  and 
became  the  metropolis  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Burgundy ; in  534  it  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Franks,  in  whose  possession  it  remained 
till  870  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Con- 
rad, king  of  the  second  kingdom  of  Arles  and 
Burgundy. 

As  you  enter  the  city  over  the  bridge  de  la 
Guillotiere  two  principal  public  buildings  pre- 
sent themselves;  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  the 
Hospice  de  la  Charite.  Not  far  from  these 
buildings  is  the  Place  Louis  le  Grand,  the 
only  large  and  handsome  square  in  Lyons ; in 
the  centre  of  which,  before  the  Revolution, 
was  a bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV. 
which  is  now  being  replaced  by  one  of  marble. 
Over  the  Saone  there  are  seven  bridges,  all 
of  wood  except  one,  which  in  the  year  1808 
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was  built  of  stone  by  Bonaparte  and  called 
Pont  de  Tilsit. 

In  Lyons  there  are  no  remains  of  any 
ancient  Roman  architecture.  The  Emperor 
Claudius  who  was  born  here,  had  a palace 
where  there  is  at  present  the  Hospice  de  l’An- 
tiquaille.  Trajan  also  built  a Forum  on  the 
Monte  de  Fourvi&re  : and  the  church  of  Ainai 
is  on  the  site  of  the  once  celebrated  temple 
built  to  Augustus  by  sixty  Gallic  clans,  com- 
monly called  nations,  and  where  Caligula 
afterwards  instituted  oratorical  games  to 
amuse  himself  by  awarding  ridiculous  punish- 
ments to  those  who  excelled  in  dulness  and 
absurdity,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  he  in- 
stituted any  prizes  for  excellence.  From 
Juvenal  we  learn  that  these  contests  were 
regarded  with  serious  apprehension,  equal  to 
the  terror  of  treading  on  a serpent  with  the 
naked  foot. 

The  colour  flies  his  cheek,  as  though  he  prest, 

With  unsuspecting  foot,  a serpent’s  crest; 

Or  stood  prepared  at  Lyons  to  declaim. 

Where  the  least  peril  is  the  loss  of  fame.* 

* Pal] cat,  ut  nudis  pressit  qui  calcibus  anguem, 

Aut  Lugduncnscm  rhetor  dicturus  ad  aram.  Sat.  i.  vcr.  43, 4. 
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In  many  parts  of  Lyons  several  mosaics  have 
been  discovered,  but  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing is  a representation  of  a Roman  Circus 
which  made  part  of  the  pavement  of  a private 
house,  not  far  from  the  place  where  this  tem- 
ple stood.  It  was  discovered  February  18, 
1806,  somewhat  mutilated  but  has  been  since 
restored,  and  now  makes  a part  of  the  floor 
of  the  cabinet  of  antiques  in  the  Museum. 
This  mosaic  represents  a chariot-race  of  eight 
quadrigae  with  the  charioteers  in  the  colours 
of  their  respective  factions,  red,  white,  green, 
and  blue,*  and  the  Praetor  with  the  mappa 
circensis  in  his  hand.  It  is  the  only  pictorial 
representation  of  this  favourite  amusement 
which  has  come  down  to  us  : when  the  roman 
people  had  no  longer  to  hope  for  any  share  in 
the  dignities  and  honours  of  the  government, 
Juvenal  says,  all  they  anxiously  wished  for, 
were  donations  of  bread,  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  Circus. f 

* Domitian  added  two  more  colours  to  this  number,  so  that 
here  being  only  four,  would  indicate  that  this  mosaic  was  made 
before  the  reign  of  that  Emperor.  He  began  to  reign  A.  D.  81 
and  was  murdered  Sep.  18,  A.  D.  9(i. 

t Juv.  Sat.  x.  v.  80. 
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Peace  des  Terraox. — This  is  at  once  the 
Place-de-Greve  and  the  Covent-Garden  of 
Lyons.  Here  the  Marquis  de  Cinq-Mars  and 
Augustus  de  Thou,  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
historian,  were  beheaded  in  1642 ; and  in  the 
reign  of  terror  in  1793  and  1794,  fifteen  hun- 
dred persons  were  put  to  death  in  this  Place. 
At  one  end  of  it  is  the  Hdtel-de-  Ville,  built  in 
1655  by  Simon  Maupin,  and  on  the  south  side 
is  the  Palais  des  Arts,  built  about  the  same 
time  after  the  designs  of  a M.  de  la  Valfiniere 
of  Avignon,  but  the  facade  was  never  entirely 
completed.  In  the  interior  of  this  building  is 
a large  quadrangle,  with  a surrounding  arcade 
under  which  are  arranged  numerous  Roman 
monumental  inscriptions  on  mutilated  altars 
and  tablets,  found  at  different  times  in  Lyons. 
One  side  of  this  quadrangle  is  occupied  by 
the  Museum  and  the  Picture  Gallery  in  one 
long  handsome  room  ; in  the  floor  are  inlaid 
three  ancient  mosaics,  of  which  the  Circus 
with  the  chariot  race  is  one ; the  other  two 
are  curious  but  of  very  inferior  workmanship. 
In  this  gallery  are  many  good  pictures  by 
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David  Teniers,  Ludovico  Caracci,  Spagno- 
letto,  Pietro  Perugino  and  others ; and  in  the 
Museum  are  many  valuable  fragments  of 
sculpture  in  bronze ; but  the  most  interesting 
part  of  this  collection  are  the  bronze  tables 
containing  the  speech  of  the  Emperor  Claudius 
in  behalf  of  the  Gauls,  to  admit  them  into  the 
Roman  Senate,  found  in  the  Rhdne  near  to 
Avignon,  in  the  year  1528.  The  speech  which 
Tacitus  has  thought  proper  to  give  to  Claudius 
upon  this  occasion,  when  compared  with  these 
tables,  will  shew  that  the  emperor’s  reputation 
as  an  orator,  although  praised  by  Tacitus, 
would  have  suffered  nothing  if  the  tables  had 
never  been  found.  To  compare  this  speech 
with  that  of  the  historian,  and  such  an  histo- 
rian as  Tacitus,  is  a pleasure  that  has  been 
rarely  afforded  to  the  lovers  of  literature. 

The  cathedral  of  Lyons  has  but  few  attrac- 
tions except  a clock,  celebrated  from  the  year 
1598  when  it  was  first  made,  down  to  the 
present  time ; and  is  a curious  exhibition  of 
puerile  ingenuity.  It  is  a pile  of  mechanism 
presenting  in  its  general  form  an  irregular 
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tower,  in  part  square  and  in  part  octagonal, 
terminated  by  two  small  cupolas  j the  upper- 
most surmounted  with  a cock,  which  is  made 
to  crow  every  hour  when  the  clock  gives 
warning  to  strike ; then  succeeds  a dramatic 
exhibition  of  the  Annunciation,  of  which  this 
is  the  account  affixed  against  the  clock  itself. 

“ Premierement  le  Coq,  qui  termine  le 
D6me,  a chaque  heure  bat  les  ailes,  et  haus- 
sant  le  col,  a la  facon  des  Coqs  naturels, 
chant  pour  avertir  que  l’heure  va  sonner. 
Aussitot  apres,  les  Anges,  qui  sont  dans  le 
frise  du  Dome,  sonnent  les  cloches  avec  un 
accord  si  juste,  qu’ils  emitent  le  chant  de 
l’^glise  sur  l’hymne  de  St.  J.  Baptiste.  Ut 

QUEANT  SAXIS. 

“ Pendant  cet  agreable  musique,  un  Ange 
ouvre  la  porte  d’une  chambre,  dans  laquelle 
il  trouve  N6tre  Dame.  II  la  salue;  elle  se 
tourne  de  son  cote,  el  d’abord  le  lambris  de 
cette  chambre  s’entrouvrant,  le  St.  Esprit  de- 
scend sur  elle,  et  le  Pfere  Eternel,  que  l’on  voit 
dans  le  ciel,  ayant  lui  donn£  sa  benediction 
pour  trois  fois,  pour  signifier  qu’apres  -le 
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consentement  de  Notre  Dame  le  mystere  est 
accompli ; le  St.  Esprit  retournc  au  ciel,  le 
lambris  se  rejoint ; l’Ange  s’en  va ; et  le  ca- 
rillon etant  fine,  l’heure  sonne.” 

In  addition  to  this  ridiculous  pantomime, 
there  is  a wooden  angel  flourishing  a Luton  to 
denote  approbation  of  the  performance.  Of 
the  value  of  the  mechanical  powers  which  are 
here  displayed  I am  ignorant ; but  of  the  re- 
ligious instruction  meant  to  be  conveyed,  our 
Reformation  makes  us  now  look  back  to  such 
a profane  and  ludicrous  contrivance  with 
amazement. 

The  fatjade  of  the  schools  which  join  to  the 
cathedral  is  a good  example  of  the  state  of 
architecture  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  when 
justness  of  proportion  and  beauty  of  form  were 
wholly  lost,  and  a barbarous  mode  of  building 
succeeded  which  barely  shews  its  origin  by  its 
wide  departure  from  it. 

The  archbishop’s  palace  is  near  to  the  Ca- 
thedral ; in  it  there  is  a suite  of  rooms  with  a 
good  library  belonging  to  the  king,  never  oc- 
cupied except  when  the  princes  of  the  royal 
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family  visit  Lyons.  The  archiepiscopal  apart- 
ments are  out  of  repair  and  wholly  neglected ; 
all  the  books  in  the  library  consist  of  twenty- 
two  volumes  in  folio  of  the  works  of  St.  Tho- 
mas Aquinas,  and  some  odd  volumes  of  choral 
music. 

The  botanic  garden  is  within  the  city,  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  Roman  theatre;  its 
principal  use  is  for  a public  walk  ; and  where 
the  Conservatory  ought  to  have  been  is  a cafe. 

In  the  year  1793  Lyons  was  a city  of 
royalists,  and  nothing  is  more  extraordinary 
to  one  unacquainted  with  military  affairs  than 
to  imagine  the  possibility  of  its  defence  for 
two  months  against  an  army  of  an  hundred 
thousand  men,  without  the  protection  of  any 
thing  that  deserves  the  name  of  a fortification. 
This  city,  and  Saragossa  are  examples  which 
illustrate  the  truth  of  an  answer  said  to  have 
been  given  by  a soldier  of  antiquity  when  he 
was  reminded  that  his  city  was  not  fortified  : 
“ you  deceive  yourself,  it  is  fortified  by  the 
courage  and  devotion  of  the  inhabitants.” 

Among  extraordinary  political  phenomena. 
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the  hatred  that  has  been  cherished  for  many 
centuries  between  France  and  England  is  most 
at  variance  with  common  sense.  Their  amity 
and  alliance  would  essentially  contribute  to 
their  mutual  prosperity,  and  to  the  general 
peace  of  Europe;  and  however  chimerical 
such  an  union  might  be  I am  one  of  those  who 
sincerely  wish  the  experiment  were  once  fairly 
tried. 

Anciently  there  was  a canal  which  united 
the  Sadne  and  the  Rhone,  passing  through  the 
Place  des  Terraux  and  the  site  of  the  H6tel- 
de-Ville.  When  a survey  is  made  of  the  dif- 
ferent, and  distant  situations  of  ancient  build- 
ings, the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
the  theatre,  temples,  and  magnificent  private 
houses,  it  would  seem  that  the  Lugdunum  of 
the  Romans  was  not  less  extensive  than  Lyons 
is  at  present. 

In  France  travelling  is  not  at  all  improved 
by  the  Revolution,  the  same  want  of  accom- 
modation and  want  of  cleanliness  still  prevail 
and  make  a striking  contrast  to  travelling  in 
England  where  you  can  in  no  situation  be 
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more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  a com- 
fortable inn.  Here,  on  the  main  road  through 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom  you  may  travel  an 
hundred  miles  to  arrive  at  a decent  public 
house,  which  however  wretched  is  always  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  an  h6tel.  From  Tours 
to  Limoges  which  is  a distance  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  the  very  best 
inn  is  the  Hotel  de  poste  at  Chateauroux  which 
would  gain  by  a comparison  with  a hedge  ale- 
house in  England. 

The  small  towns  in  France  and  particularly 
in  the  South  are  in  a state  of  decay,  where  no 
convenience  is  attended  to  and  no  repairs  at- 
tempted to  stay  further  dilapidation ; each 
inhabitant  seems  as  if  he  considered  himself 
the  last  of  his  generation  without  a hope  or 
kind  wish  for  any  that  might  come  after  him. 

From  the  number  of  beggars  that  surround 
the  post-houses  in  France,  and  who  generally 
personify  the  most  abject  wretchedness,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  legis- 
lative provision  for  them ; but  upon  inquiry 
that  is  not  the  case,  there  are  very  ample  funds 
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for  their  support ; that  they  are  always  well 
administered  I am  not  able  to  say.  The  ob- 
jects that  intrade  upon  the  public  are  expressly 
selected  by  those  who  have  the  care  of  their 
maintenance  in  order  to  excite  the  commise- 
ration of  travellers,  and  as  the  English  travel 
in  greater  numbers  and  are  supposed  to  be 
richer  and  more  easily  imposed  upon  than 
other  nations,  the  beggars  on  the  road  be- 
tween Calais  and  Paris  are  infinitely  more 
numerous  than  from  Paris  on  any  part  of  the 
road  to  Toulouse  or  from  Toulouse  to  Mar- 
seilles or  from  Marseilles  to  Lyons.  At  Tours 
the  poor  are  sent  out  of  the  workhouses  twice 
a week  by  the  Intendant,  that  they  may  have 
air  and  exercise  and  get  their  living  at  the 
same  time. 

Ferney.  Here  Voltaire  lived  for  the  last 
twenty-three  years  of  his  life,  and  two  of  his 
old  servants  yet  remain  to  praise  his  general 
hospitality  and  his  particular  kindness  to  them. 
The  ground  is  laid  out  in  varied  walks  like  an 
English  pleasure-ground,  very  ample,  and 
well  planted.  From  the  terrace  in  the  front 
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of  the  house  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  seen  at 
the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  and  beyond, 
Mont-Blanc  with  other  hills  make  a very 
grand  termination  to  the  view.  This  situation 
which  is  delightful,  has  nevertheless  one  great 
abatement,  the  total  want  of  water,  which  for 
every  domestic  purpose  is  brought  three  miles. 
Summer-seats  and  bowers  where  Voltaire  used 
to  sit  and  write,  and  even  his  little  theatre, 
time  has  swept  away.*  A long  avenue,  be- 
tween two  high  hornbeam  hedges,  where  he 
walked  for  hours  together,  and  dictated  to  an 
amanuensis,  and  a large  elm-tree,  planted 
with  his  own  hand,  are  the  only  memorials 
that  remain.  As  these  pleasure-grounds  were 
formed  and  planted  by  himself,  it  is  remark- 
able that  there  is  not,  nor  ever  was  a single 
bust,  or  column,  or  inscription  dedicated  either 
to  friendship  or  to  genius. 

In  the  house,  the  hall  and  his  bed-room  are 

* Dr.  Burney,  in  the  year  1770  speaking  of  this  theatre  says, 
" Voltaire  built  it  some  years  ago,  where  he  treated  his  friends 
with  some  of  his  own  tragedies  ; it  is  now  only  used  as  a recep- 
tacle for  wood  and  lumber,  there  having  been  no  play  acted  in  it 
these  four  years." 
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now  shewn  in  the  same  state  as  they  were  left 
at  his  death.  The  hall  is  a small  room  hung 
with  a collection  of  exceedingly  bad  pictures, 
one  excepted,  which  is  better  than  the  rest. 
In  his  bed  room  is  the  bed  he  slept  upon,  and 
the  hangings  of  the  canopy  reduced  to  frag- 
ments from  the  same  feeling  that  Dr.  Burney 
once  told  me  prompted  an  admirer  of  Johnson 
to  take  a bristle  out  of  his  hearth-brush ; for 
which  compliment  Johnson  afterwards  sent 
him  a copy  of  his  Lives  of  the  Poets.  On  the 
walls  are  hung  the  portraits  of  the  Marquise 
du  Chatelet,  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  own 
when  they  were  both  young  men,  and  a profile 
portrait  of  the  Empress  Catherine  worked  in 
silk  with  her  own  hand  and  by  her  presented 
to  Voltaire ; but  the  post  of  honour  under  the 
canopy  of  his  bed  is  given  to  a portrait  of  the 
celebrated  actor  Lekain.  On  the  opposite 
wall  there  are  two  groups  of  engraved  por- 
traits of  distinguished  men  principally  of  his 
own  time  and  a print  representing  the  family 
of  Calas — dreadful  story ! These  prints  are 
all  of  the  commonest  quality  and  appear  to 
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have  been  taken  out  of  magazines,  framed  with 
parsimony  and  hung  up  without  order.  In  a 
niche  in  this  room  he  erected  a kind  of  mo- 
nument to  contain  his  heart  after  his  decease ; 
and  agreeably  to  his  wish  his  heart  was  sent 
from  Paris,  where  he  died,  to  Femey,  and  de- 
posited in  a vase  in  this  monument.  Over  the 
recess  where  the  monument  is  placed  is  this 
inscription : 

Mes  manes  sont  consoles 
Puisque  mon  cceur 
Est  au  milieu  de  vous. 

The  man  who  first  made  the  dead  speak  to 
the  living  was  applauded,  not  for  sense  but 
for  novelty ; I have  therefore  always  thought 
Gay’s  epitaph  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  bad 
taste.  But  in  this  instance  we  have  the  addi- 
tional bad  taste  of  the  application  of  the  prin- 
cipal word  in  the  inscription,  cceur,  in  two 
meanings,  which  at  once  destroys  both  its 
sense  and  solemnity. 

Under  the  vase  which  contained  the  heart 
is  written, 

Son  esprit  est  par  tout 
Et  son  cceur  est  ici. 
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From  these  two  rooms,  it  would  seem  that 
Voltaire  had  no  taste  for  painting  or  sculpture 
and  was  unmindful  of  furniture  or  decoration. 
Near  to  the  house  he  built  a church  with  this 
inscription  over  the  entrance,  Deo  erexit 
Voltaire,  mdcclxi.  The  motive  for  build- 
ing this  church  appears  to  have  been  to  erect 
a mausoleum  for  himself.  In  the  wall  on  one 
side  of  it  is  a pyramid  designed  for  that  pur- 
pose ; but  as  he  died  in  Paris,  that  intention 
was  not  carried  into  effect.  Of  this  church, 
Voltaire  used  sarcastically,  to  observe  that  it 
was  the  only  one  ever  built  by  a Catholic  and 
dedicated  to  God.  Dr.  Burney  says  that  the 
reason  Voltaire  gave  for  this  dedication,  was 
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“ that  it  was  high  time  to  dedicate  one  church 
to  God,  after  so  many  had  been  dedicated 
to  Saints.”  This  may  be,  but  it  is  a sorry 
example  of  his  taste  in  architecture,  and 
mean  as  it  is  he  never  finished  it,  although 
he  lived  seventeen  years  after  his  ostentatious 
dedication. 

Of  the  works  of  this  celebrated  author  there 
are  ninety-one  volumes  before  the  public. 
With  some  critics  he  is  equal  to  Horace  among 
the  ancients,  and  more  universal,  qui  nil  mo- 
litur  ineptk ; and  in  France,  equal  to  Racine, 
excelling  all  other  French  poets ; by  other 
critics  he  is  wholly  estimated  by  his  religious 
opinions.  Whatever  may  be  the  justness  or 
value  of  these  criticisms,  this  fact  remains,  that 
by  the  single  effort  of  his  expansive  genius  he 
astonished  and  delighted  the  civilized  world  in 
the  most  splendid  era  of  french  literature,  for 
more  than  half  a century ; and  I am  persuaded 
however  he  may  be  depreciated  in  England, 
his  writings  at  this  day  are  more  read  and  have 
more  influence  on  the  continent,  than  those  of 
any  other  author ; and  when  Mademoiselle  de 
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Lespinasse  says,  “ II  n’y  a que  la  gloire  de 
Voltaire  qui  pourrait  me  consoler  de  ne  pas 
etre  Anglois,”  she  does  not  much  overstep 
the  bounds  of  the  general  admiration  of  the 
French  nation  for  his  great  and  universal 
genius. 

Home  Tooke  once  told  me  that  he  placed 
Diyden  before  every  other  English  author, 
from  his  varied  and  extensive  powers.  Other 
men,  he  said,  had  surpassed  him  in  different 
styles  of  composition,  but  such  universal  ex- 
cellence was  more  uncommon  than  transcen- 
dent powers  concentred  to  a focus  in  any  one  * 
branch  of  literature.  If  this  be  sound  criticism, 
Voltaire  must  take  the  first  rank  in  France ; 
but  however  rare  such  a combination  of  talents 
may  be,  yet  aftertime  confers  its  meed  on 
those  only  who  have  added  to  the  common 
stock  of  information,  and  not  on  prodigies, 
whose  powers  reflect  lustre  only  on  themselves, 
and  confer  no  benefit  on  posterity.  Bernini 
built  an  opera-house,  decorated  it  with  statues, 
painted  the  scenes,  wrote  the  opera,  and  com- 
posed the  music  for  the  first  night’s  perform- 
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ance ; and  his  group  of  Apollo  and  Daphne 
was  executed  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years 
of  age ; yet  the  world  has  long  placed  him 
where  his  works  have  placed  him,  and  no 
longer  regard  the  fertility  or  precocity  of  his 
genius. 


Geneva  is  the  smallest  of  the  twenty-two 
federal  Cantons,  but  its  population  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size  is  more  than  double  that  of  the 
largest.  In  1534  it  became  a Republic  which 
form  of  government  it  has  retained  ever  since, 
and  in  the  year  1815  it  united  itself  to  the 
common  federation  of  the  other  Switz  Cantons. 

The  city  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  largest  lake  in  Europe  and  has  a con- 
siderable trade  in  watches,  gold  chains  and 
trinkets  of  every  description,  and  the  purity 
of  the  gold  in  the  minutest  article  is  very 
superior  to  the  gold  employed  in  similar  arti- 
cles manufactured  in  England,  a fact  which 
merits  particular  attention. 
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The  english  standard  gold  is  eleven  parts  of 
fine  gold  anti  one  part  of  alloy,  and  the  mint 
price  3/.  1 fa.  10 \d.  per  ounce,  while  the  alloy 
in  our  seals  and  trinkets  is  governed  by  no 
rule  or  standard  but  is  wholly  at  the  discretion 
of  the  manufacturer,  and  is  often  not  worth 
twenty-five  shillings  an  ounce,  consequently 
the  english  manufacturer  is  driven  out  of 
every  foreign  market  by  the  superior  excel- 
lence and  purity  of  the  gold  of  Geneva. 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Geneva  I had  no  means  of  information 
from  my  own  observation,  but  Rousseau  writ- 
ing to  D’Alembert,  says,  “ Beneath  a cold 
phlegmatic  appearance  they  conceal  a soul 
filled  with  ardour  and  sensibility,  easier  to  be 
affected  than  restrained.” 

The  lake  of  Geneva  anciently  called  the 
Leman  Lake*  is  61  english  miles  and  a half 
in  length,  and  from  Rolle  to  Thonon  is  about 
ten  miles,  which  may  be  considered  nearly  its 
greatest  width.  Its  greatest  depth,  which  is 
at  the  upper  end,  Mr.  Beaumont  found  not  to 

* la  Celtic,  Leman  signifies  a large  surface  of  water. 
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exceed  1 ,300  feet.  Monsieur  de  Luc  estimates 
the  surface  of  the  lake  to  be  l,195f  english 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  its  greatest 
height.  In  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  the  water  rises  about  six  feet.  There 
is  also  in  this  lake  a kind  of  flux  and  reflux, 
which  is  called  by  the  people  of  the  country 
seiches,  when  the  water  suddenly  rises  about 
five  feet,  and  falls  as  suddenly,  and  thus  suc- 
cessively for  several  hours,  at  which  time  a 
rumbling  noise  is  heard  not  unlike  the  firing 
of  distant  cannon.  These  phenomena  have 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained:  they 
occur  generally  in  tempestuous  weather  and 
occasionally,  when  it  is  calm. 

Swiss  horticulture  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Geneva  is  not  good ; the  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  in  general  very  inferior  to  ours ; not  but 
that  I have  occasionally  seen  excellent  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  which  shew  that  there  is 
nothing  hostile  in  the  soil  or  climate,  but  a 
deficiency  of  care  or  skill  in  the  cultivation ; 
in  this  opinion  I was  confirmed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,  a name  I mention  with  the  greatest 
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respect  and  esteem,  who  waS  an  old  and  very 
experienced  visitor  at  Geneva,  and  sufficiently 
partial  to  Switzerland  to  insure  his  opinions 
from  any  unfavourable  bias. 

Tour  round  Mont  Blanc.  To  those  who 
visit  Switzerland  in  pursuit  of  picturesque 
scenery,  the  valley  of  Charaouni  and  the  Mer- 
de-glace,  are  among  their  first  objects  of  cu- 
riosity and  interest.  We  left  Geneva  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  August  to 
make  a tour  round  Mont  Blanc,  and  arrived 
at  Sallanche  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
just  time  enough  to  look  at  the  country  before 
the  close  of  the  day.  The  road  is  particularly 
beautiful  from  Cluse  to  Sallanche,  and  on  the 
way  there  are  several  small  cascades  common 
to  every  part  of  Switzerland*  which  descend 
from  considerable  heights  so  that  the  water  is 
often  dissipated  into  sheets  of  vapor  before  it 
reaches  the  bottom.  From  a little  hill  behind 
the  inn  at  Sallanche,  the  valley  and  the  oppo- 

* I mean  mountainous  Switzerland ; for,  of  the  twenty-two 
Cantons,  more  than  a third  part  is  a champagne  country. 
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site  mountains  are  seen  to  great  advantage, 
and  there  are  few  scenes  more  beautiful  in 
Switzerland. 

From  Sallanche  to  Chamouni  the  agricul- 
ture consists  of  hemp,  flax,  wheat,  potatoes, 
scarlet-beans,  Indian  corn,  and  some  vines ; 
the  hemp  grows  very  luxuriantly,  seven  feet 
high,  and  often  very  much  branched ; the  flax 
short  and  poor ; the  wheat  very  thin  and  bad. 
The  alder  grows  to  a large  size.  The  Hippo- 
phde  rhamnoides,  Andromeda  polifolia,  Hel- 
leborus  viridis,  Berberis  vulgaris,  are  common 
plants.  Of  quadrupeds,  foxes  are  numerous, 
wolves  are  very  few ; all  the  dogs  have  a pe- 
culiar character  in  the  head,  like  a fox,  and 
are  called  Chien  de  Renard. 

Near  to  Servoz  is  a stone  monument  to  an 
unfortunate  young  man  who  fell  into  a fissure 
of  ice  called  a crevasse,  in  the  glacier  of  Buet, 
Aug.  6th  1801  and  a monumental  stone  was 
raised  to  his  memory  Sept.  7th  1802,  by  M. 
d’Eymar  the  Prefect  of  the  French  Republic 
under  Bonaparte,  Cambaceres,  and  Le  Brun. 
Upon  the  stone  are  three  inscriptions,  the  first 
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records  his  death,  the  recovery  of  his  body  by 
four  persons  whose  names  are  mentioned,  and 
his  interment  under  the  monument.  The  se- 
cond is  an  encomium  on  the  liberality  of  the 
French  Republic,  the  third  contains  admoni- 
tion and  advice ; and  as  I agree  with  the 
Prefect,  I print  it  to  second  his  views. 

“ Traveller, 

“ A robust  and  prudent  guide  is  necessary ; 
keep  near  to  him,  and  be  obedient  to  his 
advice  and  his  experience.  The  places  which 
nature  has  sealetl  with  her  majesty  and  power 
you  must  visit  with  a mixed  sensation  of 
caution  and  fear.” 

The  Mer-de-gluce  at  first  sight  greatly  dis- 
appoints expectation  : this  exhibition  of  accu- 
mulated ice  is  usually  described  as  resembling 
a stormy  sea,  frozen  in  the  moment  of  its 
greatest  agitation,  with  turrets  of  foam  and 
high  pinnacles  of  transparent  ice  shining  with 
prismatic  splendour.  Instead  of  this  imagi- 
nary brilliancy  and  grandeur  this  Glacier 
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appears  on  first  seeing  it  from  Montanvert  as 
a large  dirty  mere  of  snow,  cracked  and  irre- 
gular in  its  surface  with  a broad  road  in  the 
middle  as  dirty  as  a street.  On  a nearer  view 
when  you  descend  upon  the  Glacier  itself  this 
impression  is  in  part  removed,  the  crevasses 
are  more  considerable  than  they  at  first  ap- 
peared and  the  irregularities  and  inequalities 
on  the  surface  have  a higher  projection,  but 
the  dirty  colour  remains.  Swiss  writers  have 
all  combined  to  magnify  these  wonders  of  their 
country  because  they  are  peculiar  to  it ; and 
the  English  who  like  wonders  well  enough, 
and  like  still  less  to  be  disappointed,  are  apt 
to  sanction  such  pictures  of  the  imagination. 

The  scenery  from  Montanvert  is  without 
repose,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  Swiss 
scenery;  the  mountains  are  close  upon  you 
and  terminate  in  naked  perpendicular  rocks 
with  sharp  points  and  edges  ; but  the  clouds 
which  are  constantly  passing  occasionally 
veil  them  with  partial  obscurity  and  vary 
their  appearance.  The  valley  of  Chamouni  and 
Montanvert  were  first  noticed  by  two  English 
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gentlemen,  Messrs.  Pococke*  and  Windham  in 
the  year  1/41  as  places  of  interest  to  a tourist; 
and  soon  afterwards  a Mr.  Blair  built  a kind 
of  cottage  on  Montanvert  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  public,  of  which  there  is  now 
only  a vestige.  Before  this  time  Mont  Blanc 
itself  had  not  attracted  particular  notice ; and 
I believe  a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  was 
even  without  a name. 

From  Chamouni  to  Martigny,  we  took  the 
road  by  the  Tete-noir,  a road  of  very  wild 
scenery  which  I was  glad  to  see  and  glad  to 
leave.  After  passing  the  Furka,  the  first  view 
of  the  Valais  is  strikingly  beautiful.  The  roads 
that  are  rudely  paved  in  Switzerland  are  like 
bad  imitations  of  broken  up  old  Roman  roads, 
as  the  ascent  of  the  Tete-noir  and  the  descent 
from  the  Furka  into  the  Valais ; the  road  from 
Amstag  over  the  Devil’s  Bridge,  and  from 
Hospital  to  the  top  of  Mont  St.  Gothard. 

From  Martigny  to  the  Hospice  of  Mont  St. 
Bernard  is  about  twenty  English  miles;  the 

* Richard  Pococke,  bom  1704.  Successively  archdeacon  of 
Dublin,  and  bishop  of  Ossory  and  Meath,  died  1765. 
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road  is  interesting  from  the  recollection  that 
General  M61as  with  60,000  troops  passed  it 
with  his  artillery  to  meet  the  Austrians  in  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Marengo.  From  Martigny  to  the  village  of 
Liddes  a carriage  may  go  without  inconve- 
nience ; but  from  Liddes  to  the  Hospice  it  is 
rough  and  stony  and  only  fit  for  the  slow  pace 
and  sure  foot  of  a mule.  When  the  French 
army  passed,  the  cannon  were  dismounted  and 
placed  in  hollowed  trunks  of  trees  and  dragged 
up  the  hill  by  bullocks  and  all  the  animal 
strength  that  could  be  put  into  requisition. 
After  this  time  Bonaparte  intended  to  make  a 
road  over  Mont  St.  Bernard  into  Italy  of  what 
he  called  the  third  class,  and  the  plans  were 
made  before  he  was  deposed. 

Martigny  was  the  principal  town  of  the 
ancient  Veragri  and  called  Vicus  Veragrorum. 
Caesar  on  the  Gallic  War  calls  it  Vicus  Octb- 
durus ; and  Pliny  speaking  of  the  privileges 
which  the  city  then  possessed  gives  it  the 
name  of  Veragrum* 

* Pliny  Lib.  3.  c.  20.  It  is  situated  4571  english  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  Rhfine  at  Brig  is  2,160  fectj  and  Martigny 
384  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
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June  16,  1818.  The  landlord  of  the  Swan 
Inn  at  Martigny,  was  drowned  in  his  own  inn- 
yard  by  a tremendous  inundation,  from  the 
suddenly  giving  way  of  the  dam  of  a temporary 
lake  made  by  an  avalanche  in  the  valley  of 
Bagne. 

The  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard  was  founded 
about  the  year  1008,  for  a society  or  fraternity 
of  Chanoines  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  to 
which  order  St.  Bernard  himself  belonged. 
The  present  building  which  is  modern,  has  no 
pretensions  to  architecture  and  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a barrack  with  a gallery  about 
130  feet  long  communicating  with  bed-rooms 
on  each  side.  The  refectory  is  a comfortable 
room  hung  with  portraits  and  furnished  with  a 
few  books ; where  strangers  are  permitted  to 
dine  if  there  are  no  ladies  of  the  party.  Monks 
and  friars,  who  have  a religious  horror  of 
women,  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  exercise 
the  rights  of  hospitality  and  exclude  them ; 
thus  in  common  with  all  who  lay  down  foolish 
rules  and  make  absurd  laws,  they  devised  this 
notable  expedient ; a slight,  open  iron  gate  is 
made  to  cross  the  middle  of  the  gallery,  one 
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side  of  which  is  voted  not  to  be  a part  of  the 
monastery,  and  a supplementary  dining-room 
is  added,  to  avoid  the  indecorum  of  ladies 
dining  in  the  Refectory. 

Here  is  a small  lake,  on  one  side  of  it  is  a 
boundary-stone  which  separates  the  Canton 
de  Valais  from  Savoy,  and  near  to  it  is  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple  to  Jupiter  Poeninus. 
In  the  Hospice  are  preserved  a considerable 
collection  of  medals  and  small  bronze  figures, 
and  votive  offerings  found  amongst  the  ruins 
of  this  temple,  and  several  are  of  exceedingly 
good  workmanship. 

In  the  chapel  the  only  thing  of  any  interest 
is  Desaix’s  monument,  who  like  Wolfe  and 
Picton  died  in  the  lap  of  honor  on  the  field  of 
battle.  It  is  a bas-relief  on  a Greek  sarco- 
phagus. The  subject  represents  the  General 
supported  in  death  by  a brother  officer,  with 
his  horse  held  by  a soldier ; and  on  two  pilas- 
ters which  support  an  entablature,  are  two 
small  whole  length  emblematical  figures  of  the 
Nile  and  the  P6  to  indicate  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  Desaix’s  military  career ; having 
first  distinguished  himself  in  iEgypt,  and  fell 
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at  the  battle  of  Marengo.  On  the  frieze  of  the 
entablature  is  this  inscription, 

A DESAIX,  MORT  A LA  BATAILLE  DE  MARENGO. 

The  Hospice  according  to  M.  de  Saussure’s 
measurement,  is  1,251  toises  or  about  8,000 
English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
does  not  stand  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
mountain ; above  it  are  lofty  peaks,  many  of 
which  are  1,500  feet  above  the  small  lake,  on 
the  edge  of  which  is  the  Hospice.  These 
rocks  are  not  granitic  though  -deemed  to  form 
a part  of  the  highest  primitive  chain  of  the 
Alps ; but  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  be  a spe- 
cies of  lamellated  rock,  of  which  the  integral 
parts  are  in  general,  argil,  quartz,  mica,  and 
horn-stone. 

This  passage  was  anciently  styled  Joux  or 
Jovis,  and  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
Hospice  stood  a temple,  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Penninm,  already  noticed.  Constantine  de- 
stroyed it  and  erected  a milestone  in  its  place, 
with  this  inscription : 

IMP . CiESARI  CONSTANTINO 
P . P . INVICTO  AUG  . DIVI . CONSTANTINI 
AUG  . FILIO  BONO  REIPUBLICE  NATO 
F . C . TAL  . XXI1II. 
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This  columnar  milestone  has  been  removed 
to  the  village  of  St.  Pierre  where  it  is  now,  and 
has  every  appearance  of  being  the  one  men- 
tioned in  Antoninus’s  Itineraiy : as  he  places 
the  twenty-fourth  milestone  on  the  top  of  the 
great  St.  Bernard ; which  corresponds  to  the 
number  xxim.  in  the  inscription. 

Livy  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Martigny 
called  this  mountain,  now  St.  Bernard,  the 
Pennine  hill,  from  Penninus  a divinity  which 
the  mountaineers  worshipped  always  on  the 
highest  top. 

On  our  way  from  Liddes  to  the  Hospice  we 
were  accompanied  by  a robust  young  woman, 
of  whom  we  had  hired  a mule  to  carry  hay. 
The  account  she  gave  of  herself  was  interest- 
ing, as  illustrative  of  the  occupation  and  con- 
dition of  people  far  removed  from  the  reci- 
procal benefits  of  commercial  industry.  She 
was  dressed  in  a gown  of  russet-brown  woollen 
cloth.  To  several  questions,  she  said,  “ In 
our  short  spring  and  summer,  I prepare  the 
ground,  plant,  and  sow,  and  gather  in  the 
crops;  and  in  the  dreary,  long  and  cold 
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winter  I make  my  clothes.  This  gown  I have 
on  I made  from  the  sheep’s  back.  I sheared 
the  sheep,  I carded  and  spun  the  wool,  wove 
the  cloth,  cut  it  out,  and  made  it.”  She  pos- 
sessed of  her  own  property,  ten  cows,  eleven 
sheep,  one  goat,  and  the  mule  we  hired. 

A chanoine  told  me  that  there  was  no  even- 
ing at  the  Hospice,  except  in  severe  frosty 
weather,  without  fog  and  rain  after  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

From  the  Hospice  we  proceeded  to  the 
Cittk  d’ Aosta ; the  road  is  on  a descent  almost 
all  the  way,  and  from  the  village  of  Etroubles 
is  sufficiently  good  for  a carriage.  Aosta  was 
anciently  enclosed  within  four  straight  walls, 
making  a square,  with  a gate  in  the  centre  of 
each  like  the  fortification  of  a Roman  camp. 
It  is  a considerable  town,  but  it  occupies  only 
a small  portion  of  its  original  area,  now  planted 
with  vines.  Here  are  very  considerable  re- 
mains of  antiquity ; an  entrance  gateway  into 
the  town  very  much  mutilated,  originally  of 
the  Corinthian  order ; a triumphal  arch  with 
Corinthian  columns  and  a Doric  entablature ; 
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one  arch  of  an  ancient  bridge ; an  amphithe- 
atre ; the  walls  of  a building  vulgarly  called 
the  Praetor’s  house,  &c.  In  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral  are  two  ancient  mosaic  pavements, 
one  of  them  probably  taken  from  a Roman 
temple  the  subject  of  which  is  not  very  intel- 
ligible, but  it  is  not  Christian ; the  other  seems 
to  have  been  made  in  an  early  age  of  Christi- 
anity. The  subject  is  a whole  length  figure  of 
Christ  as  large  as  nature,  in  the  middle  of  a 
circle,  holding  in  his  hands  emblems  of  sove- 
reignty, surrounded  with  eleven  heads,  repre- 
senting the  Apostles,  and  a head  of  Janus, 
probably  meant  to  represent  Judas. 

From  Aosta  to  Cormajor  is  a journey  of 
between  seven  and  eight  hours  through  a 
beautiful  valley.  Cormajor  is  a small  town, 
romantically  situated;  and  at  a distance  of 
half  a mile  from  it  is  a warm  bath  much  fre- 
quented by  the  Piedmontese.*  Although  this 
is  a watering-place  of  some  note,  the  accom- 
modations are  destitute  of  any  refinement,  yet 
bad  as  they  are  they  are  princely  in  comparison 

* The  temperature  of  the  warm  bath  is  63}®  of  Fahrenheit. 
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to  those  to  be  met  with  for  the  rest  of  the  way 
to  Sallanche. 

After  leaving  Cormajor  we  passed  with  care- 
ful steps  through  a stony  and  dreary  valley 
called  Allee-blanche ; there  we  saw  nine  cha- 
mois in  a herd ; an  incident  not  without  its 
interest,  though  I had  no  repentant  feeling 
for  want  of  a gun ; animal  life  always  imparts 
a charm  to  wild  and  uncultivated  barrenness ; 
sterility  may  have  savage  grandeur,  but  its 
enjoyment  soon  tires.  Towards  the  head  of 
the  valley  is  a small  lake  called  the  lake  Comba, 
where  there  was  once  a battle,  the  origin  of 
its  name.  Our  object  being  to  have  a com- 
plete knowledge  of  this  mountain  scenery,  we 
proceeded  along  unfrequented  tracks  to  the 
Valley  de  Glacier  where  we  were  glad  to  take 
up  our  quarters  for  the  night  at  a miserable 
cottage  called  a Ch&let,  inhabited  only  for  a 
part  of  the  year  by  peasants  who  are  sent 
from  the  vallies  to  tend  the  cattle  depastured 
on  the  hills  during  the  summer  months. 

This  miserable  cottage  of  which  the  annexed 
print  is  an  accurate  representation,  is  the  only 
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place  where  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of 
shelter  from  the  storm,  in  regions  of  thick 
mists,  or  rain,  or  sleet.  This  is  called  the 
Chalet  par  excellence ; in  the  print,  the  door 
to  the  right  was  the  entrance  to  our  bed-room, 
the  chamber  may  be  imagined ; and  it  rained 
upon  us  through  the  roof  all  night.  We  left 
this  asylum  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  not 
without  being  made  acquainted  that  however 
low  these  wretched  people  estimated  the  com- 
forts of  life,  they  set  a high  price  on  their 
hospitality.  We  passed  the  Col  des  Fours  and 
with  all  the  assistance  that  could  be  obtained 
from  guides,  we  found  our  way  with  great 
difficulty ; and  at  one  time  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  any  other  alternative  than  to  abandon 
our  baggage,  and  leave  the  mules  to  break 
their  necks  among  precipices  and  trackless 
rocks ; but  after  twelve  hours  wandering  and 
fatigue  we  at  length  reached  Sallanche  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Here  we  discharged 
our  guide  and  mules,  and  returned  to  Geneva 
in  a carriage  the  next  day. 

A tour  round  Mont  Blanc  may  gratify  the 
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mind,  as  to  rocks  and  mountains ; though  it 
often  happens,  to  arrive  at  the  top  of  one  crag 
after  some  hours  of  toil,  another  still  higher 
has  made  the  effort  fruitless ; and  in  elevated 
situations,  clouds,  or  sleet,  or  snow,  often  shew 
how  easily  this  little  ambition  may  be  defeated; 
and  at  best,  nature  is  seen  to  no  advantage ; 
all  that  surrounds  you  is  dreary  and  cheerless ; 
nothing  assimilates  with  thought  but  the  desire 
to  descend  with  safety.  Amongst  these  inhos- 
pitable mountains  when  a fire  is  kindled  civi- 
lization has  made  its  greatest  effort ; a shat- 
tered roof  serves  the  office  of  a chimney  and 
a square  hole  in  the  wall  at  once  lets  in  the 
light  and  the  drifting  rain  and  sleet : under  it, 
the  table  on  which  the  scanty  meal  is  pre- 
pared and  off  which  it  is  eaten,  has  a deep 
trench  cut  round  it  that  the  middle  may 
be  dry.  If  you  have  light,  you  must  have 
the  storm,  and  your  only  consolation  is  a 
choice  of  evils. 

After  staying  at  Geneva  a month  we  left  it  on 
the  fifteenth  of  August  to  make  the  ordinary 
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Switz  tour,*  previously  to  our  passing  the 
Simplon  for  Italy ; and  were  accompanied  by 
a Sussex  gentleman  whose  kindness,  joined 
to  a disposition  to  lessen  inconveniences,  di- 
minished our  fatigue  over  a very  rough  and 
uneven  road.  We  breakfasted  at  Copet  where 
I wished  to  see  Madame  de  Stael’s  monument 
but  her  Mausoleum  is  enclosed  within  four 
high  walls  not  accessible  to  strangers. 

Lausanne.  Here  the  attractions  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  an  Englishman  are  the 
Library  and  the  berceau  of  Gibbon.  The 
library  is  shut  up  in  an  uninhabited  house  and 
I was  not  fortunate  enough  to  see  it.  His 
mansion,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  “ was  spacious 
and  convenient,  connected  on  the  north  side 
with  the  city  and  open  to  the  south  to  a 

* From  Lausanne  we  pursued  our  rout  to  Vevay,  Frey  burg, 
Bern,  Thun,  Untersecn,  Lauterbrun,  Grindclwald,  Meyringen, 
Brienz,  and  over  the  Briinig  to  Alpnach  and  by  water  to  Luzern. 
From  Luzern  by  water  to  VVeggis  and  from  thence  we  ascended 
the  Rigi  and  descended  to  Art,  continuing  by  Zugcn  See  to  Zug,  to 
Zurich  and  to  Schaffhausen.  This  was  our  furthest  extent  in  this 
direction ; we  then  returned  to  Zurich  and  proceeded  by  the  margin 
of  the  Lake  to  Rapperschwyl,  to  Einsicdeln,  to  Altorf,  Mont  St. 
Gothard,  returned  to  Hospital  and  crossed  the  Furka  to  Bryg. 
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beautiful  and  boundless  horizon.  A pleasure- 
ground  of  four  acres  was  laid  out  by  the  taste 
of  M.  Deyverdun ; from  the  garden,  a rich 
scenery  of  meadows  and  vineyards  descends  to 
the  Leman  lake,  and  the  prospect  far  beyond 
the  lake  crowned  by  the  stupendous  moun- 
tains of  Savoy.”  The  house  and  grounds  are 
now  occupied  by  a rich  banker,  without  any 
sign  that  any  part  of  his  riches,  since  Gib- 
bon’s death,  has  been  bestowed  upon  either. 
Nature  has  preserved  the  terrace  which  com- 
mands a prospect  of  the  country,  the  lake, 
and  the  mountains ; but  the  summer-house  at 
the  end  of  it,  where  he  composed  the  last  page 
of  his  history  is  now  a forlorn  room,  the  repo- 
pository  of  broken  flowerpots  and  rubbish. 
Here  he  finished  his  history,  and  in  his  Me- 
moirs has  thus  commemorated  the  event. 
“ It  was  on  the  day  or  rather  night,  of  the 
27th  of  June  1787  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  twelve  that  I wrote  the  last  lines  of  the 
last  page,  in  a summer-house  in  my  garden. 
After  laying  down  my  pen,  I took  several 
turns  in  a berceau  or  covered  walk  of  acacias 
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which  commands  a prospect  of  the  country, 
the  lake  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was 
temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb 
of  the  moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters  and 
all  nature  was  silent.  I will  not  dissemble  the 
first  emotions  of  joy  on  the  recovery  of  my 
freedom,  and  perhaps  the  establishment  of  my 
fame.  But  my  pride  was  soon  humbled  and 
a sober  melancholy  was  spread  over  my  mind 
by  the  idea  that  I had  taken  an  everlasting 
leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and 
whatsoever  might  be  the  future  fate  of  my 
history,  the  life  of  the  historian  must  be  short 
and  precarious.”* 

Lucerne.  Just  out  of  the  town  of  Lucerne 
is  a monument  to  honour  the  memory  of  the 
Swiss  who  fell  on  the  10th  of  August  1792,  in 
defending  the  palace  of  the  Thuileries.  The 
subject  is  a prostrate  lion  dying  of  a wound 
he  has  received  with  a spear,  which  is  broken, 
and  a part  of  it  left  in  the  wound.  It  is  of  a 
colossal  size,  hewn  out  of  the  natural  rock  by 
a Swiss  sculptor  of  the  name  of  Lucas  Ahorn, 

* Gibbon  died  January  16,  1794. 
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from  a mcdel  by  Thorwaldsen.  The  model  is 
preserved  in  a house  opposite  and  possesses 
very  great  merit. 

Near  to  this  monument  a chapel  is  erected 
to  celebrate  mass  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls 
of  those  who  were  killed. 

In  Switzerland  works  of  art  are  very  rare, 
either  in  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture. 
At  Zug,  in  the  church  of  St.  Oswald,  is  a 
picture  by  Annibal  Caracci  and  one  by  Lu- 
dovico in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans ; and 
one  in  the  cathedral  of  Lucerne,  represent- 
ing Christ  in  the  Mount  of  Olives  by  Lan- 
franc,  which  has  great  merit,  but  is  much 
injured.  I saw  an  artist  copying  a part  of  it, 
who  told  me  that  the  picture  might  be  pre- 
served by  cleaning  and  lining  it,  which  would 
cost  sixteen  Louis,  but  neither  the  Church 
nor  the  Republic  were  rich  enough  to  afford 
so  much  money  for  such  a purpose. 

Rigi.  August  28.  We  ascended  the  Rigi 
from  Weggis,  which  is  a poor  village  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  The  road  is  very  good 
all  the  way,  but  the  journey  is  tedious;  to  walk 
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it,  takes  nearly  four  hours.  If  the  weather  be 
clear,  sixteen  lakes  may  be  seen  from  the 
Kulm,  or  top  ; but  this  clearness  is  very  un- 
certain. Mr.  Keller,  to  whom  the  public  is 
indebted  for  an  excellent  map  of  Switzerland, 
was  at  the  Rigi  Kulm,  drawing  a panoramic 
view  from  the  summit,  when  I was  there,  and 
he  said  that  the  view  had  not  been  so  clear  as 
on  that  evening  for  fourteen  days  before.  The 
evening  is  a much  better  time  to  see  the  view, 
than  in  the  morning  at  sun- rise. 

Zurich  is  a town  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  pleasantly  situated,  with  good 
society  of  intelligent  persons,  but  exceedingly 
dull ; with  little  trade,  and  very  little  activity 
of  any  kind.  Solomon  Gessner  is  the  guar- 
dian genius  of  the  place;  to  his  memory  a 
temple  has  been  erected,  and  his  bust  cast  in 
bronze  at  the  public  expense.  His  only  sur- 
viving son  Conrad  still  lives  in  Zurich,  an 
humble  citizen,  by  profession  a landscape 
painter,  more  respected  than  employed. 

Here  is  a considerable  library  containing 
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some  early  printed  books  and  some  curious 
MSS. ; among  them,  a copy  of  the  first  book 
printed  in  Switzerland,  1470,  a folio  in  Latin, 
of  extracts  from  various  chapters  in  the  Bible, 
with  a commentary.  Added  to  these,  are  MSS. 
of  Quintilian,  and  of  the  Septuagint  version  of 
the  psalms  on  exceedingly  thin  violet-coloured 
vellum ; some  leaves  of  which  are  wanting  at 
the  beginning  and  several  psalms  omitted ; and 
although  this  MS.  is  written  in  greek  it  is  in 
capital  roman  letters,  in  silver,  with  some 
passages  in  gold,  probably  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  In  the  same 
archives  are  two  latm  letters  by  Lady  Jane 
Gray,  to  Bullinger,  on  theological  subjects 
with  quotations  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.*  Some 
notes  by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  not  written 
with  his  own  hand,  but  signed  by  him. 

As  in  this  library  there  are  seven  hundred 
manuscript  volumes  relating  to  Swiss  history, 
1 inquired  of  Professor  Horner  if  there  was 
any  document  respecting  the  patriotism  of 

* These  letters  httve  been  several  times  printed.  See  a fac-simile 
of  her  signature,  and  that  of  Henry  IV.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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William  Tell,  or  of  any  events  of  his  life ; and 
he  told  me  that  there  was  no  MS.  record  of 
either,  nor  did  he  believe  that  any  existed  in 
Switzerland  so  ancient  as  within  a century  of 
the  time  in  which  he  lived.  His  name  does 
not  appear  among  the  associates  of  Fiirst, 
Stauffacher,  and  Erni,  who  first  expelled  the 
Austrian  Governors  and  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  cantons.. 

On  the  17th  of  Nov.  1307,  Werner  Stauffa- 
cher of  the  canton  of  Schwytz,  Arnold  Erni 
of  the  canton  of  Unterwald,  and  Walter  Fiirst 
of  the  canton  of  Ury,  met  to  concert  mea- 
sures to  free  their  country  from  the  dominion 
of  Austria.  Each  of  these  three  selected  ten 
others  of  known  fidelity  to  carry  their  measures 
into  effect.  When  they  were  so  collected,  the 
three  chiefs  swore  that  they  would  succeed  or 
die  in  the  attempt  to  deliver  their  country 
from  the  Austrian  yoke ; the  thirty  repeated 
the  same  oath  ; and  on  January  1,  1308,  in 
each  of  these  three  cantons,  they  seized  at  the 
same  time,  the  Austrian  Governors  in  their 
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respective  castles,  and  without  offering  them 
any  other  violence,  conducted  them  to  the 
frontier,  and  made  them  swear  not  again  to 
re-enter  either  of  the  Cantons.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  Helvetic  confederation  ; and 
June  23,  1313,  these  three  Chiefs  renewed 
their  alliance  upon  the  same  spot;  in  an 
obscure  place  on  the  border  of  the  lake, 
called  Grulli  where  they  established  their 
confederation. 

That  William  Tell  boldly  leaped  on  shore 
from  the  boat  where  he  was  a prisoner,  and 
that  he  killed  Herman  Gcssler,  from  behind 
a hedge  at  Immin-Sea,  is  not  improbable ; 
and  in  modern  times  both  situations  have  been 
consecrated  to  commemorate  those  events ; 
but  the  apple-story  of  the  Danish  soldier  Toko, 
as  related  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  will  always 
create  a reasonable  doubt  of  its  authenticity  at 
Altorf,  how  often  soever  by  the  legislative 
authorities  of  Switzerland,  it  may  be  voted  to 
be  a political  heresy  to  investigate  the  truth, 
and  however  often  the  same  authorities  may 
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order  the  publication  of  such  an  investigation 
to  be  burnt. 

As  Saxo  Grammaticus  has  never  been 
translated  into  English  this  extract  may  not 
be  without  its  interest.  The  Danish  historian 
in  his  tenth  book  says,  “ Nor  is  the  following 
circumstance  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
There  was  a soldier  named  Toko  who  had 
served  for  some  time  in  the  king’s  army  and 
having  far  surpassed  all  his  comrades  in  the 
attention  which  he  paid  to  his  military  duties, 
drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  many,  who  were 
jealous  of  his  merits.  It  so  happened  that  this 
man  in  the  course  of  conversation  which  ca- 
sually arose  amongst  those  with  whom  he  sat 
at  meat,  boasted  in  a moment  of  intoxication, 
that  his  skill  and  practice  in  archery  were  such 
that  he  could  hit  an  apple  however  small, 
placed  on  a staff  at  a distance,  with  the  first 
arrow  he  shot.  This  expression,  which  was  at 
first  uttered  in  the  presence  of  men  ill  disposed 
towards  him,  came  at  length  to  the  ears  of  the 
king.  And  presently  the  cruelty  of  that  prince 
made  the  confidence  of  the  father  the  cause 
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of  peril  to  his  son;  and  he  commanded  that 
Toko’s  son,  the  object  dearest  to  him  in  life, 
should  be  placed  to  serve  as  a staff  to  the 
apple,  with  a threat,  that  unless  he  performed 
the  promise  of  cleaving  it  from  his  head  with 
the  first  arrow  he  shot,  he  should  pay  the 
forfeit  of  his  idle  boast,  with  his  life.  The 
command  of  the  king  was  urgent  upon  the 
soldier  to  do  even  more  than  he  had  affected, 
the  envy  of  his  detractors  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  ensnare  him  by  misrepresenting  the 
vaunt  of  a drunken  fit.  In  consequence  there- 
fore of  his  inconsiderate  language,  he  was 
compelled  to  atchieve  a feat  which  he  had  never 
contemplated;  and  what  he  had  not  even 
professed,  he  fully  performed  by  a memorable 
effort.  For  real  valor  however  entangled  in 
the  snares  of  its  enemies,  never  loses  a proper 
self-possession;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more 
clearly  proved  and  shewn  in  proportion  as  the 
experiment  by  which  it  is  tried,  is  difficult. 
When  the  youth  therefore,  was  brought  forth 
Toko  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  bear  with  the 
utmost  patience  the  sound  occasioned  by  the 
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flight  of  the  arrow,  without  suffering  his  hear- 
ing to  be  attracted  by  it,  or  moving  his  head 
from  an  upright  posture,  lest  the  slightest 
motion  of  his  body  should  frustrate  so  nice  a 
trial  of  skill.  And  to  prevent  the  consequences 
of  any  sudden  alarm  arising  from  the  sight  of 
the  shaft,  he  turned  the  youth’s  face  in  a con- 
trary direction.  He  then  took  three  arrows 
from  his  quiver  and  placing  the  first  of  these 
on  the  string,  he  hit  the  mark.  But  had  fate 
directed  the  weapon  to  the  head  of  the  youth, 
without  doubt  the  punishment  thus  inflicted  on 
the  son  would  have  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
endanger  the  life  of  the  father ; and  the  mis- 
direction of  the  shaft  would  have  united  the 
slayer  with  the  slain  in  one  common  destruc- 
tion. I am  at  a loss  therefore,  which  more 
highly  to  admire,  the  skill  of  the  parent  or  the 
good  disposition  of  the  son ; the  former  of 
whom  by  rare  excellence  in  his  art  escaped  the 
guilt  of  his  child’s  blood,  and  the  latter,  by 
steadiness  of  body  and  mind  saved  his  own  life 
and  prevented  the  destruction  of  his  father. 
For  the  younger  by  the  carriage  of  his  person 
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encouraged  the  mind  of  the  elder ; shewing  a9 
much  firmness  in  awaiting  the  chance  of  the 
arrow,  as  the  father  did  skill  in  directing  it. 
His  fortitude  therefore,  saved  his  own  life  and 
protected  his  father  from  danger.  But  Toko 
being  interrogated  by  the  king  why  he  had 
taken  more  than  one  arrow  from  his  quiver, 
when  but  a single  experiment  of  the  fortune 
of  his  bow  was  granted  him ; replied,  that  I 
might  avenge  upon  thee  the  failure  of  the 
first  arrow  by  the  sharpness  of  the  other  two, 
lest  I who  am  guiltless  and  unoffending  should 
have  met  with  punishment ; and  thou,  cruel 
and  violent  as  thou  art,  shouldst  have  escaped 
it.  By  which  bold  speech  he  both  proved 
his  own  title  to  the  praise  of  courage,  and 
shewed  that  retribution  which  the  king’s  order 
deserved.”* 

The  mountains,  glaciers,  and  waterfalls  of 
Switzerland  have  interested  foreigners  from 

* The  death  of  Saxo  Grammaticus  is  not  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainty but  it  was  between  1202  and  1208  when  he  was  upwards 
of  seventy  years  of  age,  so  that  this  account  must  have  been  written 
more  than  a century  before  the  time  of  William  Tell. 
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the  middle  of  the  last  century  when  making 
picturesque  tours  first  began  to  be  a summer’s 
amusement,  aud  for  beauty  and  sublimity  have 
obtained  the  credit  of  surpassing  all  others  in 
Europe.  That  they  are  peculiar,  and  often 
grand,  is  certain ; but  the  grandeur  of  Swiss 
mountains  chiefly  depends  upon  lofty  preci- 
pices and  fearful  declivities,  and  on  close 
views,  admirably  adapted  to  the  pencil  of 
Salvator  Rosa,  and  Gaspar  Poussin.  Their 
general  form  and  outline  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  Appennines,  and  in  aerial  effect 
are  wholly  destitute  of  that  hue,  often  so  well 
expressed  by  Claude,  which  the  Italian  moun- 
tains always  possess. 

The  Swiss  valleys  are  generally  confined, 
and  well  cultivated,  but  this  cultivation  which 
is  often  in  small  rectangular  patches,  is  a di- 
minution of  their  natural  character.  The 
valley  of  Unterseen,  between  the  lakes  Thun 
and  Brienze,  and  the  valley  of  Sallanche  and 
St.  Gervais  are  beautiful  close  scenes. 

Between  Bern  and  Thun  the  rent  of  good 
pasture  land  is  about  the  same  as  land  of  equal 
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quality  in  England.  Grass  is  always  mowed 
twice  and  clover  three  times  a year ; and  the 
meadows  abound  infinitely  more  with  narrow- 
leaved plantain  and  dandelion  than  ours. 

In  the  cantons  of  Freyburg  and  Bern  the 
houses  are  thickly  scattered,  and  all  in  perfect 
repair,  though  wholly  built  of  timber  with 
projecting  galleries  and  never  painted,  either 
within  or  on  the  outside,  to  protect  them  from 
the  weather. 

The  road  from  Freyburg  to  Bern,  and  to 
Thun  is  exceedingly  good,  through  a pictu- 
resque country,  but  always  bounded  or  shut 
up  by  rocks  or  cliffs  from  any  distant  view.* 

From  Zurich  to  Schaffhausen  the  country 
is  a good  deal  like  England ; at  Bulach  the 
road  is  through  a pretty  wood  of  good  timber 
trees. 

Waterfalls  are  countless ; but  the  fall  of  the 
Rhine  at  Schaffhausen  so  obliterates  them  all 
that  by  comparison,  they  become  of  small  ac- 
count. The  rivers,  or- rather  torrents,  which 

* In  Bern  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  in  summer  is  83i°, 
and  in  winter  as  low  as  5°. 
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abound  in  Switzerland,  and  are  every  where 
dashing  against  large  rocks  and  huge  masses 
of  stone,  make  a great  addition  to  the  wild 
scenery  through  which  they  pass;  and  they 
would  he  without  abatement  if  the  water  were 
clear;  but  there  is  no  river  originating  in 
Switzerland,  as  far  as  I observed,  which  is  at 
all  clear  or  transparent,  until  long  after  it 
leaves  the  mountain  streams  which  contribute 
to  it.  The  rapid  Arve  is  like  water  mixed 
with  potter’s  clay ; the  Arr  Mr.  Matthews  says 
is  clear  at  Bern  ; whilst  I was  there  I was  very 
ill,  and  this  fact  escaped  my  notice.  The 
rivers  are  generally  of  an  opaque  and  dirty 
lead  colour,  and  sometimes  much  darker; 
occasioned  by  a lead-coloured  sand,  which 
from  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  current  is 
carried  with  it  in  large  portions. 

Of  glaciers  there  are  calculated  to  be  four 
hundred  in  forty  square  miles ; but  the  glacier 
of  the  Rh6ne  is  by  far  the  best  of  all  these  icy 
exhibitions. 

Objects  of  particular  interest  in  Switzerland 
are,  the  slip  of  the  mountain  called  Rossberg, 
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which  happened  September  the  2d,  1806;  the 
fall  of  the  Rhine  of  Schaffhausen  ; and  the  road 
over  the  Simplon ; and  for  a general  pano- 
ramic view,  the  top  of  the  Rigi  is  unexception- 
ably  the  best. 

What  the  view  from  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc  may  be,  I am  ignorant,  and  am  not  at 
all  ambitious  to  know  from  experience.  The 
Sicilian  Strabo  is  said  to  have  seen  distinctly 
130  miles ; but  as  I have  no  such  sight,  when 
I am  upon  an  eminence  that  presents  an  ex- 
panse beyond  my  vision,  it  is  of  little  impor- 
tance to  me  to  be  told  that  geographically  I 
might  see  further. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  slip  of  the 
Rossberg  now  remains  a tremendous  waste  of 
enormous  fragments,  scattered  in  disorderly 
heaps  in  the  valley  of  Roethen.  Previous  to 
this  event  there  had  been  excessive  rain  for 
several  days.  The  first  alarm  excited  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2d 
of  September,  w hen  a rushing  noise  proceeded 
from  the  mountain  followed  by  an  inconside- 
rable stream  of  water;  afterwards  issued  a 
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second  stream,  then  a third ; and  then  the 
mountain  gave  way  with  such  a tremen- 
dous crash,  that  a person  at  Luzern  told  me 
he  heard  it  there.  Immense  masses  of  stone 
first  rolled  down  into  the  valley,  and  with 
such  an  increased  momentum,  that  many 
crossed  it  and  ascended  the  rising  ground  on 
the  opposite  side;  after  the  top  had  rolled 
off,  the  underneath  part  slid  into  the  valley, 
and  filled  it  up  to  the  height  of  forty  feet, 
making  nearly  an  equal  surface  for  a con- 
siderable space,  surrounded  with  irregular 
eminences  of  huge  and  massive  fragments. 
Dr.  Zay  of  Art,  who  has  given  a particular 
account  of  this  calamity,  states  that  a hundred 
and  two  houses  were  overwhelmed  and  319 
persons  lost  their  lives  within  his  own  know- 
ledge, and  the  whole  number  he  supposes  to 
be  about  400.  The  mountain  fell  a little  after 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  as  nearly  as 
could  be  calculated,  the  whole  destruction  was 
completed  in  about  four  minutes.  The  moun- 
tain was  altogether  composed  of  what  in 
England  is  called  pudding-stone ; of  this  sort 
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of  stone  there  is  a considerable  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  Switzerland,  and  the  Rigi,  at  some 
future  time,  will  probably  exhibit  a still  more 
awful  desolation. 

The  fall  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen,  at 
first  disappoints  expectation,  from  its  want  of 
height.  There  are  two  situations  to  see  it, 
both  presenting  very  different  views  and  each 
perfect  in  its  kind ; the  first  is  from  a summer- 
house, presenting  a bird’s  eye  view  of  the  cas- 
cade, and  of  the  river  both  above  and  below 
it.  The  water  of  the  Rhine  is  beautifully 
clear,  of  a deep  blue-green  cast,  and  this 
view  presents  such  an  endless  variety  of 
eddies,  sparkling  with  transparent  clearness, 
and  so  diversified  with  dashing  foam,  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  imagine  any  thing 
of  the  kind  more  beautiful ; and  the  longer 
the  attention  is  fixed  upon  it  the  more  this 
feeling  is  confirmed.  When  you  descend,  so 
as  to  have  a front  view  of  the  fall,  the  stupen- 
dous rush  of  water  exhibits  the  greatest  pos- 
sible display  of  white  foam  with  all  the  variety 
of  which  it  is  capable.  Here  the  cataract  has 
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its  most  imposing  grandeur,  and  is  generally 
most  admired;  but  I am  rather  disposed  to 
prefer  the  bird’s  eye  view  for  its  infinite  variety. 
The  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  river  are  of  a 
beautiful  colour  diversified  with  herbage,  and 
break  the  width  of  the  river  to  great  advan- 
tage, as  the  body  of  water,  though  consider- 
able, still  wants  this  help.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  fall,  the  Rhine  makes  a natural  basin 
which  adds  to  the  effect.  The  whole  is  a 
magnificent  exhibition  and  so  far  surpasses  all 
other  waterfalls  in  Switzerland  that  it  quite 
blots  them  out  of  the  memory,  although  its 
height  is  by  no  means  considerable. 

Bonaparte’s  road  over  the  Simplon  does  him 
more  credit  than  any  other  act  of  his  despotic 
reign  that  I am  acquainted  with ; but  if  the 
actions  of  men  are  to  be  estimated  by  motives, 
those  who  penetrate  more  deeply  may  not  be 
of  the  same  opinion.  Whatever  praise  may  be 
his  due,  that  of  M.  Ceard  the  engineer  cannot 
be  disputed,  his  skill  in  subduing  natural  im- 
pediments will  remain  a lasting  example  to 
those  who  in  similar  undertakings  have  to 
contend  with  the  same  difficulties. 
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The  pass  which  was  before  dangerous  for 
mules  is  now  commodious  for  carriages  of 
every  description  surmounting  a perpendicular 
height  of  6,500  feet  by  a gradual  ascent,  for 
the  greatest  part,  of  one  inch  to  a yard  and  of 
not  more  than  three  inches  and  a half  to  a 
yard  where  the  road  is  steepest.  In  the  whole 
extent  there  are  twenty-two  bridges  over  deep 
ravines  and  chasms  and  six  considerable  ex- 
cavations through  solid  rock.  Beside  these, 
there  are  several  others  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  the  road  by  avalanches  of  snow 
and  sudden  torrents.  The  excavations  through 
the  rock,  which  are  called  galleries,  are  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  wide  and  the  average 
width  of  the  whole  roar!  is  about  twenty-two 
feet. 

At  certain  distances  there  are  post-houses, 
and  casernes  for  the  military,  and  houses  of 
refuge  to  protect  travellers  in  the  tempestuous 
weather  of  winter. 

Como.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  natural 
phenomena  to  be  seen  at  Como  is  an  inter- 
mittent fountain  on  the  bank  of  the  lake, 
anciently  called  the  Larian  Lake,  which  issues 
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out  of  a rock  and  has  the  peculiar  property 
of  increasing  and  diminishing  the  jet  of  water 
in  steady  fine  weather,  eight  times  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  but  not  with  regularity  as 
to  the  intervals.  Previous  to  any  atmospheric 
change,  the  intervals  are  more  irregular  and 
the  times  of  fluctuation  more  frequent ; and 
this  irregularity  is  occasionally  consulted  for 
the  future  state  of  the  weather  as  we  consult 
a barometer.  Pliny,  speaking  of  this  foun- 
tain in  a letter  to  his  friend  Licinius  Sura, 
says  that  it  ebbs  and  flows  regularly  three 
times  a day,  and  he  ascribes  these  phenomena 
to  subterranean  winds.*  Although  such  pe- 
riodical fountains  are  found  in  England  and 
other  countries  and  have  not  failed  to  attract 
the  attention  of  scientific  men,  no  solution  of 
them  has  yet  been  considered  as  satisfactory. f 
On  the  rock,  out  of  which  this  fountain  gushes, 

* Pliny's  Letters  Lib.  ir.  Ep.  30. 

t There  is  a periodical  fountain  at  Laywell  near  Torbay  men- 
tioned in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  No.  104,  p.  909,  which 
ebbs  and  flows  several  times  every  hour.  There  is  also  an  ebbing 
and  flowing  spring  called  Tideswell  in  the  peak  of  Derbyshire,  and 
one  at  Gigletwig  in  Yorkshire. 
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is  a villa  belonging  to  the  Marquis  Carnarisi, 
and  a room  in  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  com- 
mand a view  of  the  fountain,  agreeably  to 
Pliny’s  description  of  the  room  existing  in  his 
time.  The  fountain  having  been  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  the  present  villa  is  called  Villa  Pli- 
niana,  not  that  there  is  any  authority  for 
supposing  that  Pliny  ever  had  a villa  on  this 
site. 

The  historian  Paulus  Jovius  bishop  of  No- 
cera,  was  a native  of  Como,  where  he  built  a 
palace,  in  which  he  had  a fine  library,  a mu- 
seum, and  a gallery  of  portraits  of  distinguished 
men.*  The  descendant  of  his  elder  brother 
Benedetto  now  inhabits  this  palace,  and  pos- 
sesses the  library  and  collection  of  portraits 
nearly  in  the  same  state  as  Paulus  Jovius  left 
them  at  his  death,  together  with  a large  coi- 
tion of  inedited  original  letters  by  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  that  age. 

The  portraits  as  works  of  art  have  no 

* l’aulus  Jovius  was  born  April  19,  1483,  and  died  Dec.  11, 
1552.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Lorenzo,  in  Florence,  and  in  the 
cloister  is  a good  statue  of  him,  in  a sitting  posture,  by  Francesco 
da  Sangallo. 
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particular  value  but  they  are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting from  having  been  presented  to  him, 
either  as  original  pictures  or  as  copies  of  the 
most  authentic  portraits  then  known.  Here 
is  a profile  of  Henry  VIII.  when  young,  and 
the  only  picture  I ever  saw  of  that  king  in 
profile ; it  is  carefully  painted,  the  features 
well  drawn,  and  appears  to  be  a faithful  re- 
presentation ; and  also  a portrait  of  Michel 
Angelo  of  which  I have  never  seen  any  copy 
either  in  painting  or  engraving.  Among  the 
MSS.  are  some  inedited  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci;  and  by  Paulus  Jovius,  biographical 
sketches  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  Michel 
Angelo  Buonarroti,  and  of  the  illustrious  wo- 
men of  his  own  time.  The  present  Count 
Giovio  shewed  me  his  library,  though  with 
some  inconvenience  to  himself,  which  I take 
this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  with  a just 
sense  of  his  kindness. 

Milan  is  a remarkable  example  of  a great 
inland  capital,  built  without  the  natural  advan- 
tage of  a river.  To  strengthen  its  fortifications,, 
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two  streams  were  brought  by  canals  from  the 
Adda  and  Ticino ; when  the  fortifications  were 
razed,  these  streams  remained  and  are  now 
of  great  importance  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  Cathedral.  In  architecture,  as  well 
as  in  sculpture,  men  of  taste  and  science  have 
established  certain  principles  to  prevent  those 
arts  from  being  the  sport  of  fancy  and  caprice ; 
yet,  out  of  the  grossest  absurdities  effects  are 
sometimes  produced  which  have  had  a certain 
power  over  the  imagination  so  as  to  set  esta- 
blished rules  at  defiance : of  this  description 
is  the  architecture  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan.* 
It  resembles  the  ivory  carving  of  a Chinese 
artist,  and  its  popularity  is  founded  on  the 
same  principles,  richness  of  ornament,  and 
an  endless  profusion  of  laborious  ingenuity. 

The  fa9ade  is  in  a capricious  Gothic  style, 
made  still  more  fantastical  by  blending  with  it 

* The  foundation  of  this  cathedral  was  laid  June  13,  1386,  by 
Visconti,  the  first  Duke  of  Milan  ; yet,  the  first  religious  office  that 
was  performed  in  it  was  not  till  Oct.  16, 1684,  when  Pope  Martin 
V.  blessed  the  altar,  before  the  consecration  of  the  church  by 
Cardinal  llorromeo. 
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very  corrupt  Roman  architecture.  The  out- 
side of  the  whole  church  is  built  of  an  imper- 
fect white  marble,  and  incumbered  beyond  all 
example  with  sculptured  ornaments,  bas-reliefs 
and  bad  statues  in  countless  numbers.  The 
facade,  which  was  finished  by  the  direction  of 
Bonaparte  is  quite  white,  but  the  north  side 
of  the  church  is  as  black  as  St.  Paul’s,  not 
from  smoke  but  from  a black  lichen,  or  some 
species  of  algae. 

The  plan  of  the  church  consists  of  a nave 
and  four  side  aisles,  without  projecting  chapels 
to  contract  any  part  of  the  area,  and  there  are 
no  less  than  fifty-two  clustered  pillars.*  The 
choir  is  a little  elevated,  and  has  no  screen  to 
separate  it  from  the  body  of  the  church,  which 
for  the  general  effect  is  a great  improvement 
upon  other  cathedrals. 

The  sculpture  which  is  endless,  partakes 
of  every  extravagance  of  fancy  : Prophets  as 
large  as  Gogmagog  in  Guild-Hall ; bronze 

* These  clustered  pillars  at  the  bottom  of  what  would  be  called 
the  shaft  in  Grecian  architecture,  are  twenty-five  feet  seven  inches 
in  circumference  j and  Mr.  Eustace  says,  they  arc  more  than  ninety 
feet  high. 
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Doctors,  and  the  beasts  of  Ezekiel,  in  a style 
equally  removed  from  Grecian  taste  and  com- 
mon sense ; and  a statue  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
admired  for  having  his  skin  in  his  hand ; but, 
for  such  novelties  I have  no  partiality;  and 
the  vain  inscription  of  the  sculptor  was  never 
worse  applied, 

NON  ME  PRAXITELES  SED  MARCUS  FINXIT  AORATES. 

Church  of  St.  Ambrose.  The  story  of 
St.  Ambrose  shutting  the  doors  of  the  church 
against  the  Emperor  Theodosius  is  well  known; 
nor  should  I mention  it  but  to  correct  an  error 
in  Eustace,  who  says  “ The  doors  are  of  bronze, 
and  could  not  have  been  those  which  St.  Am- 
brose closed  against  the  emperor,  for  two 
reasons;  first,  because  there  were  no  doors 
closed  on  that  occasion ; and,  secondly,  be- 
cause the  present  doors  were  made  in  the  ninth 
century.”  From  the  interest  he  seems  to  have 
in  these  facts,  it  is  extraordinary  that  he  should 
have  found  these  doors  of  bronze,  which  are 
of  wood,  and  were  so  in  the  time  of  Addison, 
who  says,  “ that  several  have  picked  splinters 
of  wood  out  of  them  for  relics.”  There  is  now 
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a sort  of  wire  net-work  placed  before  them, 
probably  to  prevent  this  practice. 

The  Last  Supper  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
The  celebrity  of  this  picture,  and  its  various 
misfortunes,  make  it  a subject  of  peculiar 
interest.  It  was  painted  to  ornament  the  Re- 
fectory of  the  great  Dominican  Convent  in 
Milan,  by  order  of  Francesco  Sforza,  Duke  of 
Milan,  about  the  year  1498. 

Besides  the  lapse  of  years,  the  fate  of  this 
picture  has  been  singularly  unfortunate,  and 
even  its  celebrity  contributed  to  its  ruin.  The 
eager  desire  that  strangers  had  to  see  this 
extraordinary  work  of  art  was  endured  by  the 
friars  with  great  impatience,  and  their  Refec- 
tory being  so  often  intruded  upon,  they  at 
length  determined  to  extinguish  this  trouble- 
some curiosity,  and  white-washed  the  wall; 
and  thus  the  picture  was  supposed  to  be  com- 
pletely destroyed.*  At  length,  when  a better 
feeling  returned,  some  English  travellers  visit- 
ing Milan  obtained  permission  to  remove  the 

* GastreU,  who  possessed  Shakspeare's  house  and  garden,  de- 
stroyed the  celebrated  mulberry-tree  from  the  same  feeling. 
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white- wash,  and  the  picture  was  again  brought 
to  light  though  very  much  injured. 

In  this  state  it  remained  for  many  years, 
when  another  misfortune  befel  it.  The  Prior 
employed  a bad  painter  to  restore  it,  who 
painted  over  the  draperies  in  oil-color ; about 
this  time  the  friars  opened  a large  door  at  the 
end  of  the  Refectory  for  the  greater  conveni- 
ence of  carrying  in  their  dinner  hot  from  the 
kitchen,  and  cut  away  somewhat  more  than 
eighteen  square  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
picture.* 

About  the  year  1797  the  monastery  was 
broken  up,  and  the  friars  dispersed  by  the 
occupation  of  Milan  by  the  French.  The 
monastery,  with  its  large  Refectory, f and  the 

* This  mutilation  by  the  friars  is  very  unpardonable,  as  they 
might  have  had  a door  sixteen  feet  high  without  touching  the  pic- 
ture. The  present  door-way  is  about  nineteen  feet  high,  by  six 
feet  six  inches  wide,  and  it  is  worth  observing,  that  the  old  door 
which  they  stopped  up  was  within  five  yards  and  a half  of  the  end 
of  the  room  where  they  made  the  new  one,  and  which  had  answered 
its  purpose  very  well  for  two  centuries. 

t The  length  of  this  room  is  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  eight 
inches,  and  the  width  twenty-nine  feet.  At  the  end,  opposite  to 
the  Last  Supper  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  is  a large  fresco  picture  of 
the  Crucifixion,  with  the  two  thieves,  which  fills  the  whole  end  of 
the  room. 
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hall  of  the  Inquisition,  were  converted  into 
quarters  for  the  troops.  The  Refectory,  at 
one  time,  served  as  a barrack  for  infantry, 
and  at  another  time,  for  cavalry.  These  troops, 
in  their  turns,  threw  stones  at  the  picture  of 
the  Last  Supper,  and  shot  at  the  Crucifixion 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room.  By  the 
chances  of  war,  when  German  troops  having 
succeeded  to  the  French,  practised  the  same 
amusement. 

After  this,  as  if  there  was  still  something 
wanting  to  complete  the  demolition  of  this  ill- 
fated  picture,  an  exceedingly  heavy  rain  fell 
and  continued  with  little  intermission  for  seve- 
ral weeks,  which  inundated  the  floor  of  the 
Refectory  to  a considerable  depth,  and  from 
its  remaining  without  any  attempt  to  drain  it 
off,  the  accumulated  damp  on  the  walls  occa- 
sioned the  oil-color  which  had  been  used  in 
repairing  the  picture  to  peel  off,  which  carried 
with  it  the  original  color ; thus,  this  great  work 
is  now  reduced  to  a mere  wreck. 

After  all  this  mischief,  the  Refectory  was 
put  into  complete  repair  by  Beauharnois, 
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when  he  was  Viceroy : the  broken  windows 
were  all  newly  glazed,  and  the  floor  raised 
and  paved,  and  a platform  erected  close  to 
the  picture  for  the  convenience  of  near  inspec- 
tion, and  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
wished  to  copy  any  part  of  it ; and  a Custodio 
was  appointed  to  take  care  of  it.  In  the  year 
1821  a painter  of  Parma  of  the  name  of  Barazi 
was  employed  to  restore  the  picture,  and  he 
repainted  the  left  hand  of  the  figure  of  the 
Redeemer  and  restored  several  things  on  the 
table,  and  then  desisted 

In  my  examination  of  the  picture  I found 
the  heads  of  St.  John  and  St.  Simon  so  far 
obliterated,  that  there  are  no  traces  of  expres- 
sion or  character  ; the  next,  in  imperfection, 
are  St.  Jude  and  St.  Matthew,  which  al- 
though all  expression  is  not  entirely  lost,  all 
color  and  chiar’ -oscuro  have  disappeared,  and 
the  headof  St.  Philip  is  nearly  in  the  same  state. 
In  the  order  of  mutilation,  St.  Bartholomew 
comes  next,  the  mouth  is  obliterated,  but  the 
other  features  remain.  St.  James  the  Less,  St. 
Andrew,  St.  Peter,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  James, 
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the  brother  of  John,  are  extremely  imperfect, 
but  in  them  all,  the  expression  of  their  respec- 
tive characters  may  be  seen,  and  the  head  of 
Judas  is  more  perfect  than  the  rest ; the  face  of 
Christ  has  not  at  all  suffered  from  accident  or 
mischief,*  time  alone  has  lowered  the  color- 
ing, and  the  general  tone  of  the  chiar’  -oscuro. 
All  that  part  of  the  picture  below  the  table- 
cloth is  in  complete  obscurity. 

All  the  stories  of  the  head  of  Christ  having  ‘ 
been  left  unfinished  from  the  painter’s  con- 
sciousness of  want  of  talent  to  do  justice  to 
this  part  of  his  picture  are  wholly  groundless. 
This  head  is  beautifully  drawn,  and  executed 
with  breadth,  and  the  character  and  expres- 
sion has  great  mildness  and  serenity,  without 
insipidity,  and  even  in  its  present  state  is  the 
best  head  of  Christ  I have  ever  seen,  either 
in  painting  or  in  sculpture. 

The  head  of  Judas  is  said  to  be  a por- 
trait of  the  Prior  of  that  time,  founded  on 

* Mr.  Eustace  says,  “ that  the  heads  of  this  picture  were  the 
favorite  marks  of  the  soldiers,  and  that  of  our  Saviour  in  preference 
to  the  others.”  If  this  be  true,  it  is  evident  that  their  skill  was 
not  equal  to  their  impiety. 
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this  tradition.  During  the  painting  of  the 
picture,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  left  it  unfinished 
for  some  time  with  a hope  of  obtaining  models 
for  the  heads  of  Christ  and  Judas,  to  assist 
him  in  expressing  the  placid  benignity  of  the 
one,  and  the  treachery  of  the  other.  The 
Prior  being  impatient  for  its  entire  completion, 
at  last  complained  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  who 
when  he  inquired  into  the  nature  of  the  delay, 
Leonardo  told  him,  that  he  wanted  a head  to 
assist  him  in  painting  the  character  of  Judas, 
“ Then,”  said  the  Duke,  “ paint  the  portrait 
of  the  Prior.” 

To  add  to  the  interest  of  this  picture,  it  is 
a singular  fact,  that  except  this,  and  a small 
head  of  a Madonna,  painted  on  the  wall  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Onofrio,  in  Rome,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  other  picture  at  this  time  can 
be  authenticated  to  have  been  painted  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  notwithstanding  so  many 
oil  paintings  pass  under  his  name;  and  in 
this  opinion  I am  strengthened  by  the  late 
Mr.  West,  who  had  taken  pains,  through  a 
long  professsional  life,  to  inform  himself  on 
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that  point.  I once  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
seen  an  oil-picture,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
that  he  could  pronounce  to  be  so  with  the 
same  certainty  as  he  could  decide  on  the 
best  works  of  Raffaello  or  Titian,  or  other 
great  masters  of  the  Roman  and  Venetian 
schools ; and  he  said,  “ Of  all  the  easel  pic- 
tures I have  ever  seen  attributed  to  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  I have  never  seen  one  that  I could 
safely  pronounce  to  be  so  from  my  own 
judgment.” 

The  Last  Supper  is  usually  said  to  be 
painted  in  fresco,  like  the  Stanzas  of  Raffaello, 
or  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  the  colors 
being  laid  on  while  the  plaster  is  wet,  and 
absorbed  into  it ; I examined  the  picture  with 
care  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  was  not 
painted  in  fresco,  but  a tempora  on  a dry  wall. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  that  ever  lived;  he  ap- 
pears to  have  followed  no  profession  beyond 
the  impulse  of  his  own  natural  feelings,  yet 
always  surpassed  his  contemporaries,  improv- 
ing whatever  he  attempted.  In  painting,  he 
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invented  chiar  -oscuro ; and  in  design  and 
composition,  his  genius  may  be  estimated, 
when  the  Last  Supper  and  the  Battle  of  the 
standard  are  compared  with  the  works  pro- 
duced before  that  period.  Of  anatomy  he 
appears  to  have  known  as  much,  and  more 
physiology,  than  Vasalius,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  a MS.  in  the  late  king’s  library.  He 
cut  the  canal  from  the  Ticino,  to  make  a 
communication  between  the  Lago  Maggiore 
and  Milan ; and  a large  folio  volume  of  draw- 
ings, kept  in  a room  behind  the  Ambrosian 
library,  sufficiently  shews  his  extensive  know- 
ledge of  mechanics  and  hydraulics. 

This  large  volume  together  with  eleven 
small  pocket  volumes  were  presented  to  the 
Ambrosian  library  by  Galeazzo  Arconati. 
Against  the  wall  of  this  room  is  an  inscription 
of  the  date  1637  to  record  the  donation.  It 
states  that  a king  of  England  offered  three 
thousand  pistoles  for  them,  but  the  inscription 
does  not  state  what  king,  anglia?  ilex.  Mr. 
Addison  says  it  was  James  I.  but  from  a 
passage  in  Evelyn’s  Memoirs  it  would  seem 
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that  the  Earl  of  Arundel  of  that  time  made  an 
offer  of  a thousand  pounds  for  them  for  him- 
self, and  was  permitted  to  use  the  name  of 
Charles  I.  to  facilitate  his  purchase,  but  after 
he  saw  the  MSS.  a second  time  he  declined 
buying  them.*  In  the  French  Revolution  all 
these  MSS.  were  taken  to  Paris,  and  the  large 
volume  only  has  been  returned. + 

Public  Hospital.  The  public  hospital  in 
Milan  is  the  most  extensive  institution  of  the 
kind  in  Europe.  It  is  endowed  with  land, 

* This  is  the  passage  in  Evelyn's  Memoirs.  " In  this  room 
stands  the  glorious  (boasting)  inscription  of  Cavaliero  Galeazzo 
Arconati,  valuing  his  gill  to  the  library  of  several  drawings  by 
Da  Vinci,  but  these  we  could  not  see,  the  keeper  of  them  being 
out  of  town  and  he  always  carrying  the  keys  with  him ; but  my 
Lord  Marshal,*  who  had  seen  them,  told  me  all  but  one  book  are 
small,  that,  an  huge  folio  contained  400  leaves  full  of  scratches  in 
Indian  ink,  &c.  whereas  the  inscription  pretends  that  our  King 
Charles  had  offered  10001.  for  them,  the  truth  is,  and  my  Lord 
himself  told  me,  that  it  was  he  who  treated  with  Galeazzo  for 
himself,  in  the  name  and  by  permission  of  the  King,  and  that  the 
Duke  of  Feria,  who  was  then  Governor,  should  make  the  bargain ; 
but  my  Lord  having  seen  them  since  did  not  think  them  of  so 
much  worth. — Vol.  1.  p.  213. 

t October  1, 1822. 

* The  Earl  of  Arundel  was  then  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  and 
was  therefore  commonly  called  Lord  Marshal. 
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producing  a rent  of  nearly  seventy  thousand 
pounds  sterling  per  annum;  and  there  are 
continually  additional  benefactions;  one  in- 
centive is  held  out,  which  has  been  found  to 
have  a most  beneficial  influence ; whosoever 
bequeaths  a hundred  thousand  francs  (about 
four  thousand  pounds  sterling,}  has  his  whole 
length  portrait  painted  at  the  expense  of  the 
charity,  and  those  who  bequeath  half  that 
sum,  have  their  portraits  painted  in  half- 
length,  which  are  exhibited  to  the  public  on 
certain  grand  festivals,  within  a colonnade, 
surrounding  the  great  quadrangle  of  the  hos- 
pital. Thus,  the  trustees  have  well  calculated 
upon  those  adverse  passions  which  so  often 
set  reason  at  defiance;  and  have  found  in 
the  ultimate  balance  of  human  life,  that  men, 
unjust  to  themselves,  are  often  generous  to 
posterity,  and  vain  to  be  well  thought  of  for 
those  qualities,  for  which  when  alive,  they 
would  not  pay  the  fraction  of  a farthing. 

Villa  Simmonetta.  About  a mile  out  of 
Milan  is  a decayed  palace,  called  the  Villa 
Simmonetta,  where  there  is  an  extraordinary 
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echo.  You  ascend  up  to  the  second  floor  of 
the  house,  and  in  a room  at  the  aperture 
of  a large  square  window  opposite  to  the 
blank  wall  - of  a corresponding  wing  of  the 
house,  the  echo  has  been  counted  to  repeat 
the  report  of  a pistol  eighty-five  times.  In  the 
echo,  I observed  this  peculiarity,  that  some 
words  in  the  same  sentence  were  repeated 
stronger  than  others,  and  did  not  always  re- 
gularly and  gradually  diminish  and  die  away, 
but  after  several  faint  repetitions,  would  then 
return  to  the  ear  with  increased  strength, 
similar  to  the  effect  produced  in  the  Whisper- 
ing Gallery  in  Gloucester  cathedral,  by  a 
person  walking  round  it ; the  only  instance  of 
this  peculiarity  that  I am  acquainted  with : 
this  effect  at  the  Villa  Simmonetta  applies  to 
the  sound  of  some  particular  words  in  a sen- 
tence, and  not  to  all  indiscriminately.  This 
echo  interested  Bonaparte  so  much  that  he 
went  several  times,  and  used  to  discharge  two 
pistols  at  once,  always  exclaiming  that  it  was 
the  most  extraordinary  thing  he  had  ever  heard. 

The  Ikon  Crown.  This  celebrated  crown 
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is  a broad  circle  of  gold,  set  with  large  rubies, 
emeralds,  and  sapphires ; kept  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Monza,  in  an  ornamented  cross,  de- 
posited over  an  altar,  closely  shut  up  within 
folding-doors  of  gilt  brass.  This  exhibition  is 
attended  with  some  ceremony,  and  the  cross 
is  not  usually  taken  down  from  its  elevation 
to  gratify  common  curiosity  by  a nearer  view, 
but  we  were  more  fortunate.  The  chanoine 
who  attended  us,  said  it  was  never  removed 
from  its  situation  but  to  honor  Royal  persons 
or  Princes : I then  replied,  we  are  entitled  to 
that  indulgence,  for  this  young  gentleman, 
pointing  to  Mr.  Howard,  is  the  nephew  of  a 
most  noble  and  puissant  Prince  : upon  which 
the  cross  was  taken  down  and  we  saw  the  Iron 
crown  to  great  advantage.  It  is  kept  in  an 
octagonal  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  cross, 
and  is  composed  of  six  equal  pieces  of  beaten 
gold,  joined  together  by  close  hinges;  with 
jewels  and  embossed  gold  ornaments  set  in  a 
ground  of  blue  and  gold  enamel ; exhibiting 
an  exact  resemblance  to  the  workmanship  of 
the  enamelled  part  of  a gold  ornament,  now 
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in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  which 
once  belonged  to  King  Alfred,  and  is  the  most 
curious  piece  of  antiquity  in  that  museum. 
But  for  those  who  have  an  appetite  for  relics, 
the  most  important  part  of  this  crown  is  a 
narrow  iron  rim,  attached  to  the  inside  of  it 
all  round,  about  three  eighths  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  a tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  made  out  of  one 
of  the  nails  used  in  the  crucifixion.* 

The  crown  was  presented  to  Constantine 
by  his  mother,  afterwards  St.  Helen ; and  the 
sacred  iron  rim,  from  which  it  has  its  name, 
was  to  protect  him  in  battle : and  although 
this  iron  has  now  been  exposed  for  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  years,  there  is  not  a speck  of 
rust  upon  it,  which  I was  desired  to  notice  as 

* In  the  cathedral  in  Milan,  is  a Bit  for  a bridle  made  by  Con- 
stantine of  one  of  the  nails  of  the  Crucifixion  ; and  was  carried  by 
St.  Charles  Borroraco  in  a procession  to  stop  the  plague  in  the 
year  1576.  Upon  this  occasion  he  walked  barefoot  with  a rope 
about  his  neck. 

Of  these  nails  there  is  one  in  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark,  at 
Venice,  and  one  in  the  church  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  at 
Catania,  which  by  its  miraculous  powers,  prevented  the  destruction 
of  that  monastery  in  the  overwhelming  eruption  of  ,ditna,  in  the 
year  1669,  when  the  lava  flowed  all  round  the  monastery,  and  left 
it  standing  unhurt  amidst  liquid  fire. 
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a permanent  miracle,  by  the  chanoine,  who 
called  my  attention  to  that  fact. 


In  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  there  is 
more  plate  than  is  usually  left  by  the  rapacity 
of  war ; but  the  most  curious  thing  in  it  is  a 
sapphire  goblet,  larger  than  any  sapphire  that 
was  ever  seen,  and  I believe  it  to  be  of  the 
same  material  as  the  emerald  dish  at  Genoa, 
now  known  to  be  nothing  more  than  stained 
glass. 

Bologna.  This  city,  in  its  general  appear- 
ance, has  undergone  very  little  change  by  the 
French  Revolution.  Time  has  worn  out  its 
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once  flourishing  Institutions,  and  the  aera  of 
its  splendor  has  passed  away : still  it  has  its 
University,  with  four  hundred  students  instead 
of  ten  thousand,  its  academies,  its  churches, 
and  its  palaces. 

The  public  library  is  well  supplied  with 
useful  reading  books;  but  with  none  either 
scarce,  or  curious ; and  no  manuscripts  of  any 
value  except  one  of  Lactantius,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  about  the  fifth  century ; it 
is  written  in  double  columns,  in  a letter  of  the 
same  character,  and  about  the  same  size  as 
the  Pandects,  in  the  Laurentian  library  in 
Florence ; divided  into  paragraphs,  but,  like 
the  Digests,  the  words  are  undivided.  Here 
is  also  a printed  copy  of  the  Defence  of  the 
Seven  Sacraments  by  Henry  VHI.,  bound 
with  the  royal  arms  of  England  on  the  cover, 
and  in  the  book  in  two  places,  is  written 
Henry  Rex,  in  the  king’s  own  hand.  How  it 
came  into  this  library,  or  to  whom  it  was 
originally  presented  by  the  King  is  not  known. 
The  Librarian  is  Don  Giuseppe  Mezzofanti, 
a person  so  eminent  for  the  acquisition  of 
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different  languages  that  he  may  safely  be  pro- 
nounced to  have  no  equal  in  Europe.  He 
is  a plain,  unaffected,  modest  man : I intro- 
duced myself  to  him  in  the  public  library,  and 
after  some  conversation,  he  told  me  that  he 
found  all  the  European  languages  very  easy, 
but  of  the  Oriental  languages,  he  found  the 
Arabic  the  most  difficult  from  its  richness  in 
terms.  He  said  he  acquired  the  English  lan- 
guage with  very  little  trouble,  and  made  some 
judicious  remarks  on  its  accents,  rhythm,  and 
obscure  quantity.  He  was  so  obliging  as  to 
read  a page  of  an  English  book  to  me  which 
I took  down  from  a shelf  in  the  library ; and 
in  reading  and  speaking,  he  did  not  make  a 
single  mistake.  The  only  sign  of  peculiarity 
was,  that  occasionally  he  employed  a word 
not  of  colloquial  use,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
was  perfectly  correct  as  to  the  sense. 

So  far  I can  speak  from  my  own  knowledge, 
and  a Polish  Countess,  La  Comtesse  Przezd- 
ziecka,  who  spoke  German,  Russ,  and  French, 
as  native  languages,  in  common  with  her  own, 
told  me  that  she  conversed  with  him  in  all  of 
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them,  and  to  the  best  of  her  judgment,  he 
understood  and  spoke  them  as  well  as  she  did ; 
and  what  was  still  more  remarkable  he  spoke 
equally  well  several  of  the  Polish  dialects. 

A German  officer,  with  whom  Mr.  Rose 
dined  at  Bologna,  said  that  he  should  not 
have  known  him  by  his  language  from  being 
a native  of  Germany  ; and  Mr.  Rose’s  servant 
who  was  a native  of  Smyrna,  said,  that  he 
might  pass  for  a Greek  or  a Turk  as  far  as  he 
was  able  to  judge.  In  the  course  of  my  con- 
versation with  him  I asked  him  how  many 
languages  he  knew ; he  said,  about  forty,  and 
that  he  could  speak  about  thirty,  but  that  he 
had  so  little  practice  in  speaking  the  oriental 
languages,  that  he  spoke  them  with  less  fluency 
than  the  European.  To  add  to  the  wonder  of 
these  attainments,  he  has  never  been  out  of 
Italy,  and  I believe  Florence  is  the  greatest 
distance  he  has  ever  been  from  Bologna. 

In  architecture  there  are  no  works  of  Pal- 
ladio in  Bologna.  There  is  a staircase  of  the 
Ranuzzi  Palace  said  to  be  by  him,  and  though 
sufficiently  handsome  and  commodious,  pos- 
sesses no  peculiar  merit. 
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The  facade  of  the  Magnani  Palace  is  by 
Tibaldi ; but  the  large  hall,  with  its  deep  frieze, 
painted  by  Annibale  Caracci,  is  totally  ruined, 
and  the  room  itself  is  now  a store-room  for  a 
printing-office;  and  the  celebrated  Sampieri 
Palace  is  occupied  by  a Broker  and  picture- 
dealer.  The  Fresco  pictures  by  Guercino  and 
the  three  Carraccis  remain  in  great  perfec- 
tion, and  the  picture  of  Hercules  and  Antaeus, 
for  vigor  of  design,  and  richness  of  color,  is 
quite  unrivalled.  The  other  pictures  by  Agos- 
tino,  Annibale,  and  Lodovico,  are  works  that 
correspond  to  the  reputation  of  those  masters. 

In  the  Museum  there  is  a large  collection  of 
wax  anatomy,  better  than  that  at  Florence. 
The  different  rooms  in  the  Museum  are  filled 
with  specimens,  common  to  other  collections 
of  natural  history;  but  there  is  one  object 
which  particularly  attracted  my  attention,  the 
horn  of  a rhinoceros,  more  than  three  feet 
and  a half  in  length,  exactly  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, as  to  size  and  curvature,  as  the  one 
brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Campbell,  from 
Africa,  which  belonged,  as  is  supposed,  to  an 
unknown  species  of  rhinoceros,  and  which, 
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in  a paper  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  he  con- 
cludes from  many  circumstances,  to  be  the 
Unicom  mentioned  in  the  bible. 

Raffaello’s  St.  Cecilia  is  restored  to  the 
Academy,  where  there  are  several  very  fine 
pictures;  and  a whole  length  portrait  of 
St.  Andrew  Corsini,  by  Guido,  which  for 
delicacy  and  freedom  of  execution  is  quite 
perfection. 

Ferrara  is  now  a ruined  city,  where  the 
streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and  long,  in 
many  places  overgrown  with  weeds  and  grass 
which  proclaim  its  scanty  population.  The 
ancient  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara  is  large 
and  picturesque  from  its  irregularity,  and  is 
now  the  residence  of  the  Cardinal  Legate.  It 
once  had  a museum  of  works  of  virtu,  of  lite- 
rature, and  painting;  now,  there  is  only  a 
succession  of  naked  chambers,  and  solitude 
and  gloom  to  supply  their  place. 

In  the  city,  the  Jews  are  the  only  active 
and  wealthy  inhabitants,  and  their  number  is 
so  considerable,  that  although  here  is  a Ghetto 
they  live  in  every  part  of  the  town,  and  in- 
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habit  the  palaces  of  the  ci-devant  nobility; 
without  them,  indigence  would  have  her  em- 
pire complete.  What  a contrast  to  Tasso’s 
time,  who  describes  the  city  as  one  brilliant 
theatre,  “ A cita  maravigliosa” — “ piena  di 
mille  forme  e di  mille  apparense.”  Those 
who  have  any  feeling  for  Italian  literature, 
have  still  a high  gratification  in  the  public 
library ; where  there  are  preserved  veiy  inte- 
resting manuscripts  by  Ariosto  and  Tasso. 
An  imperfect  copy  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  in 
Ariosto’s  hand-writing,  with  his  first  thoughts 
and  corrections ; one  of  his  satires,  his  comedy 
la  Scolastica,  and  many  letters ; and  of  Tasso, 
a copy  of  the  Jerusalem,  written  or  corrected 
by  himself ; of  which  there  is  a similar  manu- 
script in  the  library  of  the  Barberini  Palace, 
in  Rome ; corrected  by  another  hand,  pro- 
bably by  the  Cardinal,  to  whom  the  MS.  was 
sent  :*  also  eight  letters  written  by  Tasso  when 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  mad-house  of  St. 

* In  a public  sale  January  17,  1829,  of  the  Earl  of  Guilford's 
books,  there  was  a MS.  copy  of  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata  sold  for 
2041.  15i.  Od.  said  to  be  in  Tasso's  hand  writing,  but  the  hand- 
writing in  my  opinion  was  very  doubtful. 
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Anna.*  The  chair,  and  bronze  inkstand  which 
Ariosto  used,  are  here  preserved  as  relics. 
Alfieri  visited  this  library  in  1783,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  a sheet  of  the  rough  MS.  copy  of 
Orlando  Furioso,  he  has  written,  Vittorio  Al- 
Jieri  vide,  e venero,  18  Guigno,  1783. 

Ariosto’s  house,  in  which  he  lived,  and 
where  he  died,  is  now  public  property,  and  a 
person  is  put  into  it  at  the  public  expense  to 
prevent  dilapidation,  out  of  respect  and  honor 
to  his  memory. 

Ariosto  took  great  delight  in  building,  but 
at  the  same  time  was  an  economist.  On  an 
expression  of  surprise  by  one  of  his  friends, 
that  he  who  had  described  such  magnificent 
palaces  should  himself  be  so  poorly  lodged,  he 
replied,  “ Words  are  much  easier  put  together 
than  bricks;”  and  then  pointed  to  a distich 
on  the  front  of  his  house,  which  still  remains, 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  print. 

Ariosto  died  June  6,  1533,  and  was  buried 

* Over  the  door  of  the  cell  where  Tasso  was  imprisoned  Ge- 
neral Miollis  put  up  an  inscription,  which  is  incorrect  with  respect 
to  time.  Tasso  was  imprisoned  there  from  the  middle  of  March, 
1579-80,  to  December. 
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in  the  church  of  the  Benedictine  Convent,  and 
in  1612,  a monument  was  erected  to  him.  In 
1801,  the  French  general  Miollis  removed  his 
remains,  together  with  the  monument,  into  the 
public  library,  and  it  is  now  at  the  end  of  a 
long  gallery ; a tasteless,  ill-designed,  compo- 
sition, but  fills  up  the  space  where  it  is  put, 
without  disfiguring  the  room. 

In  this  library  is  a printed  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Orlando,  printed  at  Ferrara, 
April  22,  1516.  Those  who  are  curious  in  the 
pursuit  of  early  printed  books,  have  enume- 
rated only  two  copies  of  this  edition ; this  is 
therefore  a third.  The  scarcest  edition  is  one 
printed  at  Ferrara,  July  25,  1528,  of  which 
the  late  Colonel  Stanley  had  the  only  copy 
known  to  exist.  Here  is  a copy  of  the  folio 
Ovid,  of  1474,  with  a margin  sufficiently  spa- 
cious to  be  the  envy  of  a modern  amateur.* 


* With  respect  to  wide  margins,  it  is  perhaps  not  generally 
known  that  they  were  originally  left  for  the  convenience  of  making 
MS.  notes  ; and  that  we  are  indebted  to  a brood  margin  for  Coke's 
commentary  on  Lyttelton.  His  first  intention  was  to  write  a 
commentary  on  Perchis,  but  he  found  the  margin  of  the  printed 
edition  of  Lyttelton  to  be  the  widest,  and  for  that  reason  Lyttelton 
was  preferred. 
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The  fortifications  of  Ferrara  in  the  time  of 
Michel  Angelo  were  esteemed  the  best  of  any 
in  Italy,  and  he  made  a visit  to  the  reigning 
Duke  Alfonso  on  purpose  to  see  them  before 
he  undertook  the  fortification  of  Florence. 
Pope  Clement  VIII.  built  the  citadel  when 
the  Duchy  of  Ferrara  became  a part  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  State,  but  which  is  now  so  un- 
healthy as  to  be  only  fit  for  a depository  of 
military  stores.  The  other  parts  of  the  forti- 
fication are  in  ruins ; and  a stagnant  ditch 
mantled  with  weeds  is  suffered  to  remain,  to 
generate  miasmata  and  nurse  infection. 

Ravenna.  To  the  antiquary  and  historian 
this  city  is  highly  interesting,  and  deserves 
to  be  visited  oftener  than  it  is,  by  English 
travellers.  Here  Augustus  founded  a naval 
establishment  for  the  reception  of  250  ships  of 
war ; and,  though  Addison  and  other  writers 
suppose  the  present  city  to  be  nearly  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  Adriatic  as  it  was 
formerly,  yet  Gibbon  is  of  a different  opinion ; 
and  says,  that  “ the  gradual  retreat  of  the  sea 
has  left  the  modern  city  at  the  distance  of 
L 
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four  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  and  as  early  as 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  the  Port  of  Augustus 
was  converted  into  pleasant  orchards ; and  a 
lonely  grove  of  Pines  covered  the  ground 
where  the  Roman  fleet  once  rode  at  anchor.” 
This  celebrated  writer,  however,  regrets,  after 
all  the  authorities  he  had  consulted,  that  he 
was  in  want  of  the  information  of  a local  anti- 
quary, and  a good  topographical  map. 

From  the  year  404  Ravenna  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Western 
Empire,  and  the  capital  of  Italy ; and  from 
the  year  567,  the  throne  of  the  Gothic  kings 
was  filled  by  an  Exarch,  who,  in  peace  and 
war  represented  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans. 
Rome  itself  was  degraded  to  a second  rank, 
till  after  a lapse  of  240  years,  when  the  Ex- 
archate was  overrun  by  the  Lombards,  and 
afterwards  conquered  by  the  French,  from 
whom  the  Pope  received  it  as  a gift ; and  with 
only  occasional  interruption  has  made  a par., 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  State  ever  since. 

“ Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  who  might  have 
deserved  a statue  among  the  best  and  the 
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bravest  of  the  ancient  Romans,”  died  here 
August  30,  A.  D.  526;  and  his  daughter, 
Amalasuntha,  erected  a mausoleum  to  honor 
his  memory  which  still  remains  in  a mutilated 
state.  It  is  a circular  building  raised  on  a 
rustic  basement  story  of  ten  sides.  The  ex- 
traordinary part  of  this  building  is  the  roof, 
which  is  a dome  formed  of  one  enormous  stone 
35  feet  6 inches  in  diameter,  and  originally 
about  14  feet  thick.  On  the  top  is  a sort  of 
plinth  where  the  sarcophagus  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  placed  that  contained  the  body, 
and  on  the  outside  are  twelve  large  perforated 
projections,  which  served  as  handles  to  raise 
the  stone  to  its  present  situation ; and  as  the 
architect  seems  to  have  thought  them  not  un- 
sightly they  were  suffered  to  remain  and  now 
look  like  a part  of  the  original  design.* 


THE  TOP  OP  THE  MAUSOLEUM  OF  TBEODORIC. 

* The  stone  itself  is  a lime  stone  abounding  with  fossil  petrifactions. 
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Here  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  palace 
called  the  palace  of  Theodoric ; and  in  the 
wall  is  set  the  broken  sarcophagus  of  red 
porphyry,  I have  just  mentioned,  which  was 
battered  down  from  the  top  of  his  mausoleum 
by  Louis  XII.,  at  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Ravenna. 

That  Theodoric  had  a palace  at  Ravenna 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  also  that  it  was  his 
favorite  residence,  where,  as  Gibbon  observes, 
after  the  example  of  the  last  emperors  he  cul- 
tivated an  orchard  with  his  own  hands,  but 
whether  this  fa9ade  made  any  part  of  it,  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  affirm ; but  there  are 
circumstances  to  render  it  extremely  probable 
that  its  situation  was  where  this  palace  now 
stands.* 

This  fragment  of  architecture  forms  a little 
symmetrical  fa9ade  in  three  parts.  The  centre 
has  an  arched  gateway  in  the  lower  part,  and 
over  it  is  a large  niche  with  a double  entrance 


* Theodoric  had  also  a palace  at  Verona,  and  Maffei,  in  his 
Verona  Illuttrala,  has  engraved  a print  from  an  ancient  seal  of 
that  city,  to  shew  what  he  supposes  to  be  a representation  of  it. 
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at  the  back.  The  sides  are  recessed,  termi- 
nating above  in  four  arches  supported  on 
three  columns,  the  capitals  of  which  are  Gothic 
imitations  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

Here  is  a mausoleum  of  Placidia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Theodosius,  the  last  representative  of 
the  Caesars,  who  was  the  sole  master  of  the 
whole  Roman  empire ; and  whose  chequered 
history,  without  much  deviation  from  the 
truth,  would  make  an  excellent  modern  novel. 
Her  corpse  was  preserved  here  for  many  ages, 
seated  in  a chair  of  cypress  wood.*  In  this 
sanctuary  her  ponderous  sarcophagus  now 
only  remains,  with  others  of  the  imperial  fa- 
mily. In  the  vaulted  ceiling  are  represented 
eight  Roman  senators  in  mosaic,  in  white 

* Theodosius  the  Great  died  January  17,  A.  D.  395.  She  died 
Nov.  27,  A.  D.  450.  This  empress  was  attached  to  the  orthodox 
clergy,  and  from  them  received  many  compliments  j and  St.  Peter 
Chrysologus  assured  her,  “ that  her  zeal  for  the  Trinity  had  been 
recompensed  by  an  august  trinity  of  children.  The  emperor  Con- 
stantine the  Great  found  the  words  Jesus  Christ,  son  of  God, 
Saviour  of  the  world,  in  the  initial  letters  of  verses  by  the 
Erythraean  Sybil  j and  this  mysterious  acrostic  strengthened  his 
belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ."  It  is  vexatious  to  think  that  such 
fooleries  are  believed  by  grave  and  learned  men. 
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togas,  edged  with  purple,  an  example  of  the 
color  and  trimming  of  this  ancient  robe,  not 
very  commonly  to  be  met  with. 

In  a neglected  chapel  called  il  Braccio  forte, 
is  a statue  which  once  made  the  top  of  a 
tomb,  similar  to  the  whole  length  monumental 
figures  of  knights,  common  in  our  cathedrals, 
executed  with  great  skill. 

Under  the  protection  of  Guido  Novello  da 
Polenta,  Dante  found  an  asylum  at  Ravenna 
from  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies,  and  here 
he  ended  a life  embittered  with  many  sorrows, 
as  lie  has  pathetically  told  to  posterity,  “ after 
having  gone  about  like  a mendicant ; wander- 
ing over  almost  every  part  to  which  our  lan- 
guage extends ; shewing  against  my  will  the 
wound  with  which  fortune  has  smitten  me, 
and  which  so  often  is  imputed  to  his  ill  de- 
serving on  whom  it  is  inflicted.”  The  precise 
time  of  his  death  is  not  accurately  known ; 
but  it  was  either  in  July  or  on  the  14th  of 
September  of  the  year  1321.*  His  friend  in 

* Giovanni  Villani  in  his  account  of  the  death  of  Dante,  in  the 
Giunti  edition  of  his  history  of  the  date  1559,  says  that  he  died  in 
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adversity,  Guido  da  Polenta,  mourned  his 
loss,  and  testified  his  sorrow  and  respect  by  a 
sumptuous  funeral,  and  it  is  said,  intended  to 
have  erected  a monument  to  his  memory ; 
but  the  following  year,  contending  factions 
deprived  him  of  the  sovereignty  which  he  had 
held  for  more  than  half  a century ; and  he,  in 
his  turn,  like  the  great  poet  whom  he  had 
protected,  died  in  exile.  The  tomb,  with  an 
inscription  purporting  to  have  been  written 
by  Dante  himself,  of  which  I have  given  a 
representation,  was,  I believe,  erected  at  the 
time  of  his  decease.  Boccaccio  in  his  life  of 
Dante  says,  that  Guido  da  Polenta  erected  a 
tomb  to  him;  and  Manetti,  who  also  wrote  a 
life  of  him  a few  years  before  Bernardo  Bembo 
went  to  Ravenna,  says,  that  it  had  verses  cut 
upon  it.  The  portrait  of  Dante  in  bas-relief 
which  is  now  over  the  tomb  was  afterwards 
added  in  the  year  1483,  by  Bernardo  Bembo 
who  at  that  time  was  a Senator  and  Podesta 
of  the  Venetian  Republic. 

July  1321,  but  there  is  a MS.  copy  of  his  history  in  the  Library  of 
St.  Mark  at  Venice,  in  which  Dante's  death  is  stated  to  be  in  Sep- 
tember, il  if!  di  S"'  Croce  (Sep.  14). 
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The  bas-relief  was  probably  copied  from  a 
portrait  of  Dante  by  Giotto ; as  all  the  por- 
traits I have  ever  seen  of  Dante,  in  common 
with  this  bas-relief,  appear  to  have  had  one 
common  origin,  and  Giotto  is  known  to  have 
painted  his  portrait. 


dantk's  tomb 


The  public  library  is  rich  in  early  printed 
books;  and  contains  a small  collection  of 
medals ; and  among  them,  the  celebrated 
medal  of  Cicero  in  tolerable  preservation. 
This  medal  was  first  noticed  in  1598,  and, 
since  that  time,  has  been  a subject  of  learned 
discussion  and  controversy;  Echart  doubts 
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its  authenticity,  and  Visconti  is  of  a contrary 
opinion ; but,  whatever  opinions  may  be  en- 
tertained respecting  it,  it  is  the  only  repre- 
sentation of  that  great  and  illustrious  man 
which  has  come  down  to  us  with  any  shade 
of  authenticity,  excepting  a marble  bust,  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
on  which  the  name  of  Cicero  is  cut.  This 
bust  I have  never  seen,  but  Visconti  and 
other  antiquaries  have  determined  that  what- 
ever age  the  sculpture  may  be  the  letters 
of  the  name  are  not  earlier  than  the  third 
century. 

The  medal  appears  to  have  been  coined  in 
Magnesia  ad  Sipulum,  in  Lydia,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  struck  by  Cicero’s  brother 
Quintus,  when  he  was  governor  of  Asia,  or 
subsequently  by  Cicero’s  son  Marcus,  when 
he  was  proconsul  of  that  Province  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  The  Abbate  Sanclementi, 
in  a work  entitled,  De  Numino  Marci  Tullii 
Ciceronis,  has  written  a learned  dissertation 
in  quarto,  on  the  authenticity  of  this  medal, 
to  which  I refer  those  who  wish  to  investi- 
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gate  the  subject.  The  inscription  round  the 
head  is 

MAPK02  TVAAI02  K1KEPQN. 

On  the  reverse  is  a hand  holding  a wreath, 
a branch  of  laurel,  an  ear  of  coni,  and  a 
vine  twig,  with  a bunch  of  grapes  with  the 
inscription 

MArNHTQN  TON  AHO  SinVAOV, 

And  within,  the  word 

0EOAQPOC. 


Mantua  is  an  interesting  city  from  the 
peculiarity  of  its  situation,  in  the  middle  of  a 
marsh  and  the  rapid  and  wide  spreading 
Mincio,*  walled  round,  rather  than  fortified. 
The  surrounding  country  is  as  flat  as  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  and  much  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. It  is  said  to  have  a population  of 

* Tbe  Mincio  originates  in  the  Lago  di  Garda.  Nani,  the  his- 
torian of  Venice,  says,  that  " the  expanse  of  water,  called  the  lake 
of  Mantua,  is  a work  of  art but,  this  assertion  if  it  be  true,  I 
suspect,  must  be  taken  with  some  modification. 
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twenty-two  thousand,  of  which  ten  thousand 
are  Jews,  and,  as  at  Ferrara,  they  are  the 
most  wealthy  inhabitants,  and  have  a theatre 
of  their  own ; a peculiarity  I have  not  found 
in  any  other  part  of  Italy. 

Here  is  a gallery  of  ancient  fragments  of 
sculpture,  of  little  value  as  works  of  art,  and 
among  them,  as  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, is  a bust  of  Virgil.*  According  to 
Silius  Italicus,  Virgil  was  born  at  the  village 
of  Andes,  now  called  Pietola,  within  two  miles 
of  Mantua. 

An  object  of  particular  attraction  at  Mantua 
is  the  Palace  del  Te,  just  without  the  walls  of 
the  city,  built  and  painted  in  fresco  by  Giulio 
Romano.  With  these  celebrated  pictures  I 
was  not  so  much  delighted  as  I had  reason  to 
expect ; although  this  artist  is  considered  to 
want  those  graces  which  proceed  from  the 
management  of  colors,  and  the  disposition  of 
light  and  shadow ; yet  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

* This  bust  has  the  nose  and  chin  and  upper  and  under  lip  re- 
stored, so  that  whatever  might  have  been  its  claim  to  authenticity, 
these  restorations  are  fatal  to  the  resemblance  as  a portrait. 
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says,  that  “ his  conceptions  are  more  extra- 
ordinary, more  profound,  and  more  elevated 
than  even  those  of  Raffaello  himself but  his 
works  in  this  palace  possess  so  little  pathos, 
and  so  much  extravagance  of  design,  especi- 
ally in  the  Camera  dei  Giganti,  that  with 
very  few  exceptions,  I was  disappointed. 

Giulio  Romano  spent  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  here,  in  a house  he  built  for  himself,  which 
has  been  recently  repaired,  so  that  the  present 
fa9ade  has  probably  undergone  some  altera- 
tion from  the  original  design.  He  was  parti- 
cularly patronised  by  the  celebrated  Baldassar 
Castiglione,  and  though  he  died  in  Mantua,  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  place  of  his  interment 
is  not  known. 

In  the  Ducal  Palace,  which  is  large  enough 
for  the  sovereign  of  a great  empire,  there  is 
one  room  ornamented  with  the  portraits  of  all 
the  marquises  and  dukes  of  Mantua,  from  the 
first  captain,  Luigi  Gonzaga,  who  seized  the 
government  in  1328,  down  to  the  year  1708, 
when  it  was  given  up  to  Austria.  To  this 
palace  were  appended  all  the  establishments 
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of  a rich  and  powerful  monarch ; two  theatres, 
a manage,  a large  area  for  a Fair  to  amuse 
the  Court,  and  a quadrangle  of  workshops  and 
trades  for  its  use.  Grass  now  grows  every 
where,  and  the  outside  of  the  palace  looks  as 
if  it  had  no  owner. 

Verona  is  situated  on  a fine  river,  in  a 
beautiful  country,  celebrated  of  old  for  the 
birth  of  Pliny  and  Catullus,  and  in  times  less 
remote,  for  the  animosities  of  the  houses  of 
Montagu  and  Capulet,  interesting  to  us  for 
the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.*  She  was  bu- 
ried in  the  souterrain  of  Fermo  Maggiore, 
which  belonged  to  an  order  of  Franciscan 
friars,  f Some  years  ago  the  monastery  was 
burnt  down,  and  the  vaults  and  burying- 
place  reduced  to  ruins,  and  the  stone  sar- 
cophagus of  Juliet  was  removed,  and  placed 
where  it  now  is,  in  the  entrance  gateway  of 
the  monastery.  The  upper  edge  of  it  was 
entire  when  it  was  first  put  there  but  has  been 


* In  the  history  of  Verona,  by  Girolamo  de  la  Corte,  the  story 
is  related  as  authentic. 

t This  monastery  was  founded,  1230. 
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since  mutilated  for  scraps  to  carry  away,  as 
relics. 


_ '/Kt/t  //s  /*V/f/n  f/  /As  Aw/- 


The  Amphitheatre  at  Verona  has  been  so 
often,  and  so  accurately  described  by  Maffei 
and  others,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  repeat 
their  observations,  and  I am  not  aware  that 
any  information  can  be  added.*  The  seats 

* Of  this  amphitheatre,  M.  Beaumont  has  given  these  dimen- 
sions, made  by  himself  in  the  year  1786.  Its  long  diameter,  from 
outside  to  outside,  450  feet ; the  short,  or  transverse  diameter, 
360 ; its  circumference,  1,290  feet.  The  long  diameter  of  the 
Arena  223,  and  the  transverse  diameter  136J  feet.  Round  the  in- 
side there  arc  forty-four  stone  seats,  raised  each  above  the  other, 
eighteen  inches  high,  and  twenty  inches  broad,  and  allowing  twenty 
inches  for  each  person,  there  would  be  room  for  22,184  persons. 
In  1782,  when  Pius  VI.  visited  Verona,  the  amphitheatre  was  filled. 
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are  all  perfect,  having  been  repaired  and  re- 
newed from  time  to  time ; and  the  two  raised 
seats  over  the  principal  entrances  have  had 
balustrades,  an  invention  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  In  St.  Peter’s  there  are  numerous 
examples  of  these  little  monsters  in  architec- 
ture, three  feet  high,  with  unmeaning  corpu- 
lencies united  by  slender  necks,  and  capped 
with  Ionic  volutes. 

Verona  is  highly  interesting  for  the  revival 
of  architecture  by  Sanmicheli,*  who  preceded 
the  celebrated  Andrea  Palladio.  He  built  se- 
veral palaces,  and  the  Palazzo  Canossa,  as  he 
left  it,  is  the  best;  by  the  print  in  Maffei’s 
Verona  Illustrata  there  appears  to  have  been 
some  subsequent  additions,  which  have  not 
improved  the  original  design.  The  Palazzo 
Bevilaqua  is  another  of  his  celebrated  build- 
ings, but  the  fa9ade  has  more  the  character 
of  a prison  than  a palace;  it  is  overcharged 
to  excess;  the  interior  of  his  little  chapel 

and  upon  that  occasion,  it  was  found  to  contain  28,000  persons, 
and  the  same  number  in  1816,  when  the  emperor  of  Austria  visited 
Verona. 

* Michele  Sanmicheli  died  1559,  aged  75,  and  Andrea  Palladio 
died  1580. 
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Pellegrini,  in  San  Bernardino,  though  never 
finished,  has  not  been  surpassed  for  elegance 
of  design  by  any  architect  since  his  time, 
although  the  spiral-fluted  columns  at  the  en- 
trance are  not  to  my  taste,  notwithstanding 
ancient  authorities. 

In  Verona  there  are  four  Gothic  monuments 
of  the  Scaligeri,  each  surmounted  with  an 
equestrian  statue  of  II  Capitano  del  Popolo ; 
and  are  interesting  examples  of  the  Italian 
Gothic  of  that  age : the  earliest  is  of  the  date 
1261. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Anastasia  is  a whimsi- 
cal concetto  by  Sansovino  of  two  beggars,  a 
man  and  his  wife,  who  used  to  beg  at  the 
church  door,  made  to  support  two  large  ba- 
sins with  holy  water,  are  sculptured  in  colored 
marbles  representing  the  holes  in  their  ragged 
clothes. 

In  the  cathedral  are  many  old  inscriptions, 
but,  by  far  the  most  interesting  is  a long  in- 
scription to  Paeifico,  the  archdeacon,  who 
died  A.  D.  846.  This  monumental  tablet  is 
over  a side  door  of  the  church,  and  from  the 
inscription,  it  appears  that  he  collated  two 
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MSS.  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
cathedral,  and  were  old  in  his  time  ; the  one, 
a Latin  MS.  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  the 
other  of  the  Psalms.  That  of  the  Evangelists 
is  on  very  thin  purple  vellum,  written  in  gold 
and  silver  letters,  and  exactly  corresponds  to 
the  MS.  of  the  Psalms  of  which  I have  already 
spoken,  in  the  public  library  at  Zurich,  both 
as  to  the  character,  and  to  the  vellum  on  which 
it  is  written.  The  Psalms  are  151,  the  usual 
number  150  are  in  Greek,  written  in  Roman 
characters;  and  the  additional  Psalm  is  in 
Latin.  From  these,  being  old  MSS.  before 
the  year  846,  they  may  be  considered,  with 
great  probability,  to  be  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century ; and  I have  never  seen  any  manu- 
script, the  date  of  which  could  be  ascertained 
with  certainty,  so  early;  the  Herculaneum 
manuscripts  excepted. 

The  cabinet  of  Count  Gazola  contains  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  collections 
of  fossil  remains  that  is  any  where  to  be  seen, 
consisting  of  fossilized  fish  and  plants,  col- 
lected from  the  mount  Bolcha ; about  twenty- 
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eight  miles  from  Verona.  This  mountain  is 
composed  of  four  horizontal  strata,  or  laminae; 
the  uppermost,  is  basalt,  the  next  coal;  under 
which  are  fossilized  fish,  and  plants ; and,  as 
far  as  their  similarity  can  be  traced  or  identi- 
fied, are  such  as  now  belong  to  every  sea  and 
every  climate.  Below  these  strata  the  moun- 
tain is  volcanic. 

Vicenza.  Here  Palladio  was  born,  and 
here  is  to  be  found  the  greatest  assemblage  of 
his  works.  Among  the  most  celebrated,  are 
his  Villa  for  the  Marquis  Capra,  and  his 
Olympic  theatre.  The  Villa  has  been  univer- 
sally admired,  and,  in  England,  wre  have  three 
imitations  of  it.*  The  pediments  of  the  por- 
ticos, I think,  are  too  high,  and  the  mode  by 
which  the  roof  of  the  building  is  attached  to 
the  drum  of  the  cupola  has  a bad  effect ; ne- 
vertheless, this  Villa,  and  Sanmicheli’s  chapel 

* Chiswick  House,  built  by  Lord  Burlington,  now  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  : Mereworth  in  Kent,  built  by  the  Earl 
of  Westmorland ; and  Footscray  Place,  in  Kent,  built  by  a Mr. 
Cleve,  a Pewterer  and  Citizen  of  London,  who  ruined  himself  in 
the  undertaking  and  then  sold  it  to  a Mr.  Harence,  and  is  now  the 
property  of  Lord  Bexley. 
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at  Verona,  are  two  of  the  best  specimens  of 
modern  architecture  in  Italy.  This  celebrated 
Villa  is  now  a melancholy  spectacle,  tenanted 
at  the  rate  of  tenpence  a day;  the  stucco 
ragged,  and  the  window- shutters  decayed 
and  patched,  with  grass  growing  between  the 
steps  of  all  the  porticos  up  to  the  entrance 
doors.  , 

In  the  Refectory  of  the  Convent  annexed  to 
the  Church  del  Monte  Berico,  is  a large 
picture  by  Paul  Veronese,  of  Christ,  in  the 
character  of  a Pilgrim,  at  supper  with  Pope 
Gregory  commonly  called  Gregory  the  Great,* 
this  picture,  and  the  one  of  the  family  of 
Darius  before  Alexander,  in  the  Pisani  Palace, 
in  Venice,  and  one  in  the  Durazzo  Palace,  in 
Genoa,  are  three  of  the  finest  easel  pictures 
by  this  master. 

Padua.  Here  the  great  object  of  attraction 

* He  died  A.  D.  604,  after  a reign  of  between  thirteen  and  four- 
teen years. 

This  is  the  Pope  who  invented  the  story  of  pretending  to  see  an 
Angel  sheath  his  sword  when  he  went  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the 
deliverance  of  Rome  from  an  epidemic  contagion,  and  the  origin 
of  the  statue  of  the  Arch- Angel- Michael  on  the  top  of  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Adrian,  and  of  its  modem  name. 
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is  the  shrine  of  St.  Antonio  di  Padua,  for  there 
are  two  other  St.  Antonios  of  inferior  merit, 
and  of  inferior  power  to  work  miracles. 
While  I was  in  the  Cathedral,  a poor  woman, 
who  had  been  lame  for  many  years,  came  with 
crutches,  and  kneeled  before  his  shrine ; rose, 
and  walked  away  without  them.  Of  the  in- 
credible miracles  of  this  Franciscan  friar, 
there  is  a large  room,  originally  used  as  a 
school,  with  the  walls  entirely  covered  with 
pictures  representing  the  divine  powers  of  this 
Saint ; among  them,  are  three  by  Titian  of 
great  excellence,  commonly  said  to  be  in 
fresco ; but,  they  appeared  to  me  to  be  painted 
on  the  wall,  and  not  absorbed  into  it.  The 
subjects  are,  1st.  An  infant  of  a month  old, 
made  to  speak  and  address  his  father  upon 
the  fidelity  of  his  mother ; 2nd.  The  restora- 
tion of  this  same  mother  to  life  after  she  had 
been  murdered  by  her  jealous  husband ; and 
the  3rd.  The  uniting  together  the  legs  of  a 
boy,  which  had  been  cut  off. 

Padua  is  a city  of  considerable  extent,  but 
its  present  population  is  reduced  to  a fifth  part 
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of  what  it  was  in  its  greatest  prosperity,  and 
its  famous  University,  which  had  upwards  of 
ten  thousand  students,  is  now  reduced  to  five 
or  six  hundred. 

Before  the  church  of  St.  Antony  is  a fine 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Erasmus  of  Nami, 
commonly  called  Gatta-Melata,  a distin- 
guished general  of  the  Venetian  Republic; 
it  was  made  between  the  years  1430  and 
1440,  by  Donatello,  and  is  a striking  example, 
to  shew  how  much  the  art  of  sculpture  had 
advanced  beyond  the  art  of  painting;  the 
principles  of  coloring,  and  chiar’-oscuro,  and 
the  science  of  perspective,  were  then  wholly 
unknown. 

Arqua.  Having  been  to  Vaucluse,  Pe- 
trarch’s favorite  retreat,  we  now  visited  Arqua, 
where  he  built  himself  a house  four  years 
before  his  death  and  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  a kind  of  exile.  The 
house  still  remains,  without  appearing  to  have 
undergone  any  material  alteration  since  his 
time.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  among  the 
Euganean  hills,  in  a picturesque  village,  about 
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ten  miles  from  Padua.  In  a work,  entitled 
Peirarcha  Redivivus,  by  Tomasini,  printed  in 
1635,  there  is  a plan  and  a view  of  the  house, 
as  it  was  in  his  time,  and  they  correspond  in 
all  material  points  with  the  house  as  it  is  now. 
The  relics  also  of  his  book-case  and  his  elbow- 
chair  still  remain  and  are  badly  represented 
in  his  work.  Among  many  bad  fresco  pic- 
tures in  these  rooms,  there  is  a portrait  of 
Petrarch,  a front  face,  of  the  size  of  life,  very 
tolerably  painted,  and  is  exactly  the  same 
character  as  his  portrait  in  profile,  placed 
before  his  MS.  sonnets  in  the  Laurentian  li- 
brary in  Florence;  and,  though  I do  not 
suspect  either  to  have  been  painted  from 
Petrarch  himself,  yet,  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  both  were  copied  from  authentic 
pictures  then  existing,  probably  by  Simon 
Memmi.  Tomasini,  in  his  work,  has  engraved 
three  portraits  in  profile  of  Petrarch ; and  that 
in  the  Laurentian  library  is  one  of  them,  but 
not  copied  with  much  fidelity. 

In  an  area,  in  the  front  of  the  parish  church 
in  the  village,  is  Petrarch’s  tomb,  a large 
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granite  sarcophagus,  mounted  on  four  low 
pilasters.  He  was  first  buried  in  the  church, 
and  his  remains  were  afterwards  removed  into 
this  sarcophagus  by  Francis  de  Brossano,  his 
heir,  who  erected  it  for  that  purpose.  Nearly 
two  hundred  years  afterwards,  a little  insigni- 
ficant bronze  bust  was  struck  upon  it  by  a 
person  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  the 
proprietor  of  Petrarch’s  house ; and,  who  has 
recorded  his  benefaction  on  a brass  plate 
under  it. 

Petrarch  died  in  his  study,  when  no  one 
was  present,  and  was  found  with  his  arm 
leaning  on  a book.  This  room  was  a light 
closet,  six  feet  five  inches  long,  and  four  feet 
five  inches  wide. 


plan  of  petrarch'b  house  at  arqua. 
Fig.  1.  The  book-closet  where  Petrarch  died. 
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In  an  Album  kept  in  the  house  Alfieri  has 
alluded  to  this  narrow  chamber. 

“ O Cameretta,  che  gia  in  te  chieudesti 
Quel  Grande  alia  cui  fama  e angusto  il  mondo, 
Quel  gentile  d'amor  mastro  profondo 
Per  cui  Laura  ebbe  in  terra  onor  celesti.” 

Boccaccio  lamenting  Petrarch’s  death,  in  a 
letter  to  Brossano,  says,  “ I envy  Arquk,  a 
village  hardly  known  even  at  Padua,  the  glory 
of  possessing  the  ashes  of  a man,  whose  heart 
was  the  residence  of  the  muses,  the  sanctuary 
of  philosophy,  of  eloquence,  and  the  fine  arts.” 
He  died  July  20,  1374. 
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Venice,  as  a commercial  city,  is  irretrieve- 
ably  sunk,  and  the  Austrian  Government  is 
endeavouring  to  make  Trieste  rise  upon  its 
ruin.  There  are  coffee-houses  in  the  piazza 
of  St.  Mark,  and  shops  in  the  neighbouring 
streets  furnished  with  French  trinkets ; gold 
chains  are  manufactured  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rialto,  bought  by  foreigners  for  presents; 
and  the  glass  manufactory  of  the  Murano  is 
occupied  in  making  beads  for  purses,  brace- 
lets, and  reticules ; but,  its  ancient  commerce 
has  perished.  The  palaces  are  deserted,  and 
the  nobility  no  longer  reside  in  an  inconvenient 
city,  where  all  power  and  authority  are  with- 
drawn, which,  in  the  time  of  the  Republic, 
gave  to  every  one  who  raised  himself  by  his 
industry  or  his  talents  some  compensation  for 
his  moated  imprisonment. 

Several  very  considerable  improvements 
were  made  in  Venice  while  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  French.  The  dock  was  en- 
larged, and  a new  entrance  made  to  it ; so 
that  now  eighty-gun-ships  may  be  conveni- 
ently built  and  launched.  The  French  also 
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made  a small  port,  called  Porto  Franco,  where 
merchant  ships  deposit  their  cargos  in  transitu, 
free  of  duty.  They  took  down  the  church  of 
St.  Geminiano,  at  the  end  of  the  piazza  of 
St.  Mark,  opposite  to  the  cathedral,  and  con- 
verted the  buildings  at  that  end  of  the  piazza 
into  a Palace,  which  cannot  be  much  praised, 
but  a little  terraced  garden,  attached  to  it,  was 
made  out  of  a site  occupied  by  wretched  build- 
ings, and  offensive  rubbish ; and  they  also 
made  a public  garden ; a great  acquisition  to 
Venice.  These  are  the  chief  alterations  in  the 
appearance  of  the  city  since  the  extinction  of 
the  Republic. 

The  books  of  the  public  library  are  removed 
into  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  the  superb  room 
of  the  old  library  makes  a part  of  the  new 
palace  built  by  the  French,  for  the  winter  resi- 
dence of  the  Governor  or  Viceroy.  The  Greek 
Horses  have  resumed  their  situation,  over  the 
entrance  door  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  winged 
bronze  Lion  is  also  restored  to  the  top  of  his 
column  ; but  instead  of  holding  the  Evangelist 
in  his  fore  paw,  it  is  now  under  his  feet. 
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The  celebrated  picture  by  Paul  Veronese, 
of  the  Marriage  Feast  of  Cana  which  was 
before  the  Revolution  in  the  Refectory  of  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  was  sent 
to  Paris  and  has  not  been  restored. 

The  Doge’s  Cap,  the  regalia  of  Cyprus  and 
Candia,  together  with  the  gold  and  jewels  in 
the  treasury  of  St.  Mark,  were  all  taken  away 
at  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ; but,  in  a corresponding  room,  which 
still  contains  the  religious  relics,  there  are  two 
superb  silver-gilt  candelabra,  about  five  feet 
high,  of  beautiful  cinquecento  workmanship, 
made  between  the  years  1462  and  1471.  In 
this  room  are  the  greatest  number  of  relics 
I have  ever  seen  in  any  one  collection ; a 
thumb  of  St.  Mark,  a rib  of  St.  Peter,  a leg 
of  St.  George,  capped  and  jewelled,  and  the 
skull  of  the  Doge,  who  was  made  a saint,  &c. 
but,  what  I was  particularly  desirous  to  see, 
was  the  MS.  of  St.  Mark’s  gospel,  said  to  be 
in  his  own  hand-writing.*  What  remains  of 
this  manuscript  is  enclosed  in  a superb  silver 

* Mr.  Horne  says,  “ this  is  proved  to  be  a mere  fable." 
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case,  ornamented  with  small  whole  length 
statues  of  silver  in  high  relief.  This  case, 
however,  for  many  years  has  not  been  opened  j 
the  manuscript  being  entirely  destroyed  and 
reduced  to  fragments  of  rotten  vellum  by  the 
humidity  of  the  place  where  it  was  kept.  A 
leaf  of  these  fragments  is  exhibited  between 
two  plates  of  glass  to  shew  the  state  of  it, 
which  I examined  with  great  attention,  and  I 
could  only  discover  the  form  of  three  letters ; 
which  were  rather  like  the  impression  of  types, 
than  the  remains  of  what  once  had  been  ink. 
The  learned  have  determined  that  this  MS. 
contained  only  two-thirds  of  the  Gospel,  and, 
that  the  other  third  was  preserved  at  Prague, 
and  has  been  printed  by  Dobrowsky.* 

O X € 

THREE  LETTERS  IN  sT  HARK  S MS. 

* The  title  of  that  fragment  is  Fragmentum  Pragerue  Evangeli i 
S.  Marti  tulgo  autographi,  1778,  4to.  With  great  deference  to  this 
authority ; as  this  was  part  of  a Latin  MS.  reasonable  doubts  may 
be  entertained  whether  it  ever  made  a part  of  the  Venetian  MS., 
which  appears  to  have  been  written  in  Greek  : although  the  letters 
1 was  enabled  to  discover  would  not  decide  that  question,  yet,  a 
scholar,  who  examined  the  whole  MS.  an  hundred  and  twenty-five 
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St.  Mark’s  church  contains  an  indescribable 
confusion  of  barbarous  mosaics,  from  the  ear- 
liest age  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Over  the  middle  entrance  door  is  a 
whole  length  figure  of  St.  Mark  in  a Pontifical 
habit,  executed  in  mosaic,  from  a cartoon  by 
Titian.  The  bronze  doors  of  the  cathedral  are 
curious  specimens  of  ancient  workmanship. 
One  is  of  that  form  which  the  Romans  called 
< /uadrifores , and  another  has  six  longitudinal 
divisions ; and  both  are  divided  transversely 
into  numerous  rectangular  compartments,  or- 
namented with  rude  figures  inlaid  with  silver, 
and  a hard  black  resinous  composition.  The 
silver  is  employed  to  represent  flesh,  as  the 
feet,  the  hands,  the  arms,  and  the  faces,  and 
the  black  composition  represents  the  folds  and 
outline  of  the  draperies.  Of  this  style  of  in- 
laying silver  in  bronze,  there  are  numerous 
examples  in  the  bronzes  discovered  in  Hercu- 
laneum, and  it  seems  to  have  been  an  art  of 
the  earliest  antiquity,  being  mentioned  by 

years  ago,  discovered  at  that  time  the  word  KATA,  and  also  a A 
and  a 2,  which  is  decisive  as  to  that  point,  if  his  testimony  be 
worthy  of  credit,  and  which  I have  no  reason  to  doubt. 
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Homer  in  his  description  of  the  Shield  of 
Achilles ; and  not  wholly  disused  till  the  mid- 
dle, or  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
These  doors  were  brought  from  Constanti- 
nople, and  were  probably  made  in  the  age  of 
Constantine. 

It  was  in  the  porch  of  St.  Mark  that  the 
Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  made  his  hu- 
miliation to  Pope  Alexander  III. ; and,  to 
record  the  event  where  he  prostrated  himself, 
and  suffered  the  Pope  to  put  his  foot  upon  his 
neck,  there  are  three  large  red  marble  slabs ; 
and,  in  the  centre  of  the  middle  one,  is  inlaid 
a lozenge  of  mosaic  to  mark  the  spot  where 
this  arrogant  ceremony  took  place : on  this 
fact  there  is  some  controversy,  but  I think  the 
confirmatory  testimony  preponderates. 

The  Ducal  Palace  still  remains  a monument 
of  the  ancient  splendor  of  the  Republic.  The 
state  chambers  glow  with  the  pictures  of  Titian 
and  Paul  Veronese ; and  the  carving  and  gild- 
ing, though  too  predominant,  have  a very 
imposing  magnificence.  In  this  Palace  there 
is  a large  fresco  picture  of  St.  Christopher,  by 
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Titian,  not  commonly  seen  by  strangers ; a 
very  fine  work  of  art,  and,  it  has  the  addi- 
tional interest  of  being  the  only  picture  in 
fresco  by  Titian  that  I am  acquainted  with. 

From  the  Palace  you  pass  II  ponte  dei  sos- 
piri  to  the  state  prisons,  or  rather,  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Republic.  Narrow,  dark,  and 
wretched  cells,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  an 
ordinary  London  coal-vault.  Here  two  pri- 
soners were  found  when  the  Government  was 
dissolved ; one  had  been  imprisoned  eighteen, 
and  the  other  thirty  years,  and  all  that  time 
in  utter  darkness.  One  cell  was  appropriated 
to  secret  executions,  where  spikes  still  remain 
in  the  walls  stained  with  blood.  When  State- 
necessity  is  alledged  to  justify  such  imprison- 
ment and  executions,  the  Government  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  detestably  bad,  and  its 
ministers  odious.  Whatever  may  be  foreign 
notions  of  political  wisdom,  in  England,  the 
openness  of  truth  always  derives  support  from 
the  people  the  further  it  is  removed  from  sub- 
tilty  and  artifice. 

There  are  some  fine  specimens  of  Palladio’s 
architecture  in  Venice,  as  the  churches  del 
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Redentore,  and  St.  Georgio  maggiore ; but 
with  deference  to  so  great  an  architect,  his 
double  and  treble  pediments  are  not  to  my 
taste.  The  bell-towers  in  Venice,  as  the 
Campanile  of  St.  Mark,  and  others  of  the 
same  kind  deserve  to  be  noticed  for  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  architecture,  resembling  what 
has  been  called  Saracenic.  The  flat  and 
slightly  recessed  panels  on  the  sides  of  these 
towers  are  in  their  effect  very  similar  to  the 
Ziza,  at  Palermo,  which  is  considered  to  be 
an  undoubted  Saracenic  palace. 

The  celebrated  Arsenal  of  Venice  is  now 
reduced  to  a single  show-room  of  warlike 
curiosities,  and  a cenotaph  by  Canova,  to 
Angelo  Emo,  the  last  admiral  of  the  Republic, 
may  serve  both  for  the  Admiral  and  the 
Republic  itself.  Here  is  a complete  suit  of 
armour,  which  belonged  to  Henry  IV.,  and 
instruments  of  cruelty,  ascribed  to  Francesco 
Carrara,  the  last  Lord  of  Padua,  whom  the 
Venetians  were  pleased  to  call  a tyrant,  to 
furnish  themselves  with  a plea  to  put  him  and 
his  two  sons  to  death. 

In  the  Academy  of  Arts  are  some  remark  - 
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ably  fine  pictures.  At  the  head  of  the  great 
Hall  is  the  magnificent  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  by  Titian ; and,  under  it,  is  placed  a 
red  porphyry  vase,  ornamented  with  or-moulu, 
.which  contains  the  heart  of  Canova,  with 
this  inscription  in  raised  letters,  cor  magni 
canovae.  It  is  a vase  fit  for  a drawing-room, 
neither  grand  nor  solemn,  but  it  is  sur- 
mounted with  a capsule  of  a poppy,  which  is 
an  improvement  on  a skull  and  cross-bones, 
our  usual  emblems  of  mortality. 
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August  3rd.  This  was  the  day  of  the  annual 
distributions  of  the  prizes  in  the  Academy, 
with  declamations  by  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  Secretary,  and  Professor  Barbieri. 

The  arrangement  of  the  President’s  speech, 
consisted  of  a recitation  of  numerous  illus- 
trious names  which  had  any  relation  to  his 
subject;  then,  a panegyric  on  the  present 
happy  and  flourishing  state  of  the  Venetians ; 
and  an  anticipation  that  the  celebrity  of  the 
rising  generation  would  equal  or  surpass  the 
greatest  names  of  the  Venetian  school ; and 
concluded  with  an  eulogy  on  the  munificence 
and  condescension  of  the  Emperor.  After 
three  other  declamations,  a large  dish-full  of 
silver  medals,  on  a table  before  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident, were  distributed  by  him,  to  a crowd 
of  students. 

That  there  will  be  a future  school  in  Venice 
to  rival  the  age  of  Titian  is  not  probable ; and 
with  an  impoverished  and  exiled  nobility,  and 
no  commerce,  by  which  wealth  can  rise  again ; 
the  scattering  of  medals  to  a crowd  of  boys 
can  only  tempt  them  to  hope  for  honors  and 
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rewards  which  will  probably  betray  them  into 
future  penury. 

Among  the  extraordinary  things  to  be  seen 
in  Venice,  is  the  art  of  transferring  fresco 
paintings  from  the  wall  upon  canvas.  In  the 
house  of  II  Sig.  Balbi,  in  the  Campo  Ruzoleo, 
I saw  several  frescos  by  Paul  Veronese,  which 
had  been  transferred  from  the  wall  upon  can- 
vas from  the  Palace  Morosini ; a palace  near 
to  Castel  Franco,  which  was  painted  in  fresco 
by  Paul  Veronese,  and  bought  by  the  present 
proprietor  on  purpose  to  remove  the  pictures. 
A slight  portion  of  the  wall  is  taken  off  with 
the  color,  and  the  process  is  so  perfect,  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  perceive  that  the  picture 
has  undergone  the  slightest  change;  and, 
when  it  is  thus  transferred,  the  canvas  may 
be  rolled  without  injury.* 

In  Venice  there  is  no  spring  of  fresh  water ; 
the  French  made  several  attempts  on  the  Lido, 
but  without  success.  All  the  fresh  water  used 
in  Venice  is  either  rain,  or  brought  from  the 

* I mentioned  this  invention  in  the  second  edition  of  my  Sub- 
version of  the  Papal  Government,  p.  63,  as  early  as  the  year  1799. 
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main  land,  at  a considerable  expense ; the  old 
Government,  therefore,  very  wisely  contrived 
that  not  a drop  of  water  which  fell  from  the 
clouds  into  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark  should  be 
lost ; and,  the  whole  of  the  pavement,  which 
on  a general  view  appears  flat,  is  so  contrived 
as  to  consist  of  numerous  very  shallow  cavities, 
where  perforated  stones  are  made  to  let  the 
water  run  into  large  reservoirs  beneath,  emp- 
tying themselves  by  continued  small  streams 
into  two  wells  in  the  large  cortile  of  the  Ducal 
Palace ; and  the  streams  are  so  regulated  as 
to  diminish  with  the  diminished  quantity  in 
the  reservoirs.  This  water  is  public  property, 
and  is  a great  accommodation  to  the  poor. 
The  two  wells  have  parapets  of  sculptured 
bronze;  one  executed  by  a Venetian  sculptor, 
in  1556;  and  the  other  by  Alberghetti  of 
Ferrara,  1559. 

In  the  small  and  obscure  church  of  St.  Luca 
was  buried  the  “ divine  Aretin.”  Here  I 
looked  for  his  bust  and  his  monument,  but 
not  being  able  to  find  either,  I inquired  what 
was  become  of  them,  and  was  told,  that  when 
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the  church  was  repaired,  his  monument  was 
buried  under  the  pavement  with  his  bones. 
This  is  a singular  fate  for  a man,  who,  when 
alive,  was  styled  the  scourge  of  princes,  and 
who  had  the  vanity  to  be  the  first  author  who 
published  in  his  lifetime  his  own  portrait  as  a 
frontispiece  to  his  works. 

Turin.  From  Milan  to  Turin  is  about 
ninety-eight  English  miles;  the  road  is  ex- 
ceedingly good,  and,  with  one  very  inconsi- 
derable descent,  is  as  flat  as  Hounslow  Heath 
all  the  way. 

This  city  is  a remarkable  contrast  to  Milan, 
where  the  streets  are  narrow,  crowded,  and 
intricate;  while  those  of  Turin  are  all  ar- 
ranged like  the  divisions  on  a chess-board, 
in  square  masses  of  equal  dimensions,  and  the 
streets,  wide,  and  straight,  and  long,  and  at 
right  angles  in  every  direction.  It  looks  like 
a city  planned  by  a royal  architect,  whose 
subjects,  were  already  made  for  his  buildings, 
and  not  as  if  it  had  grown,  as  other  cities,  out 
of  the  varied  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
human  life.  A town  built  by  this  receipt  loses 
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its  individuality  and  indicates  no  gradation  of 
society.  Mannheim ; the  modern  part  of 
Stuttgart,  and  of  Trieste,  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

The  Royal  Palace  has  a few  exceedingly 
good  pictures,  two  by  Claude  Lorraine,  one  by 
Paul  Potter,  and  a magnificent  portrait  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  on  horseback  by  Van  Dyck. 

The  staircase  of  this  Palace  is  very  spacious, 
but  made  of  common  stone,  and  destitute  of 
ornament  or  decoration,  while  the  unfinished 
Ducal  Palace  has  a superb  staircase.  There 
are  also  two  churches  opposite  to  each  other, 
which  have  this  peculiarity,  that  one  has  only 
a facade,  and  the  other  is  superbly  decorated 
within,  but  without  a facade ; so  that  it  is  a 
common  saying ; that  at  Turin  the  four  most 
remarkable  things,  are,  a Palace  without  a 
staircase,  and  a staircase  without  a Palace ; a 
Church  without  a fa9ade,  and  a facade  without 
a Church. 

/ 

Of  the  curiosities  in  the  Museum  there  is  a 
considerable  collection  of  ancient  bronze  frag- 
ments, and  a bronze  table  inlaid  with  Egyptian 
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hieroglyphics  in  silver.  In  the  sackage  of 
Rome,  1525,  this  table  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Duke  of  Mantua ; and  afterwards  it  became 
a part  of  the  plunder  of  the  Imperialists  when 
they  took  Mantua  in  1630.*  In  this  Museum 
is  a shield  and  a helmet  embossed  with  bas- 
reliefs,  if  not  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  at  least 
worthy  of  him ; and  also  a sword-hilt,  where 
the  pommel  and  the  knobs  of  the  guard,  are 
composed  of  groups  of  men  on  horseback, 
executed  with  the  same  freedom  and  taste, 
although  in  steel,  as  if  they  were  of  wax : in 
all  the  museums  of  Europe,  I have  never  seen 
any  modern  works  of  this  kind,  of  equal  ex- 
cellence. By  mentioning  these  minute  objects 
with  such  particularity  I have  no  desire  to 
magnify  their  importance ; but,  it  may  not  be 
generally  known,  that  although  the  name  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini  be  familiar  to  every  one ; 
yet,  in  this  line  of  art,  in  which  he  was  so 
particularly  eminent,  extraordinary  as  it  may 
seem,  there  is  not  an  undoubted  specimen  of 

* This  table  is  figured  by  Montfaucon,  and  Father  Kirkher  haa 
written  a description  of  it. 
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his  workmanship  any  where  to  be  met  with, 
unless  two  medals,  of  Moses  striking  the  rock, 
and  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  engraved  for 
Pope  Clement  VII.  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
ception. 

The  public  library  contains  many  books  and 
MSS.,  and  some  beautifully  illuminated,  but 
none  of  any  particular  value  for  their  scarcity 
or  antiquity.  The  University  is  little  more 
than  a name ; the  students  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Revolution  when  Victor  Ema- 
nuel, the  late  king,  resigned  his  crown  to  his 
brother  Charles  Felix  j and  many  were  ex- 
pelled and  banished. 

The  Carignano  Palace  is  the  most  consi- 
derable in  Turin,  and  its  fa9ade  is  one  of  those 
innumerable  instances  where  architecture  has 
been  made  subservient  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  after  the  style  of  Borromini,  rather  than 
conformable  to  any  principles  of  good  taste. 

The  Prince  Carignano  is  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne ; in  politics,  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Carbonari,  and  obliged  to  leave  Turin, 
when  their  Magna  Charta  was  destroyed  or 
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burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  Since  then, 
he  has  been  convinced  of  his  political  heresies, 
and  received  as  a penitent  by  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, and  has  also  been  invested  with  the 
cordon  bleu  by  his  Most  Christian  Majesty; 
so  that,  upon  the  death  of  the  present  good 
King  of  Sardinia,  he  will,  now,  most  pro- 
bably, reign  in  his  stead. 

The  present  king,  Charles  Felix,  is  a 
retired  character,  and,  when  he  goes  to  the 
theatre,  he  has  prohibited  any  of  his  subjects, 
saying,  “ God  save  our  noble  King !”  which 
reminds  me  of  the  operation  of  a Chinese 
law,  where  a man  is  severely  punished  who 
presumes  to  praise  the  Emperor ; such  a tri- 
bute implying  that  the  Emperor,  who  is  im- 
measurably above  all  praise,  stands  in  need  of 
his  commendation. 

On  the  north  side  of  Turin,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po,  is  a beautiful  range  of  hills,  a 
favorite  situation  for  villas,  and  convents,  and 
religious  establishments ; of  these  the  most 
remarkable  is  Superga,  built  by  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  as  a votive  offering  to  the  Virgin 
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Mary,  for  Prince  Eugene’s  victory  over  the 
French  before  Turin  in  the  year  1706 ; where 
is  a collegiate  establishment,  with  a handsome 
church,  and  a superb  place  of  sepulture  for 
the  royal  family  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  The 
church  is  built  on  the  highest  point  of  this 
range  of  hills,  and,  from  the  top  of  the  dome, 
in  a very  clear  day,  may  be  seen  the  Cathedral 
of  Milan. 

The  royal  sepulchral  chambers  are  richly 
ornamented  with  marble  and  or-moulu,  and 
skulls,  with  wings  and  royal  crowns  upon 
them.  Such  incongruous  combinations  make 
that  ludicrous  which  is  intended  to  be  solemn. 
Those  who  play  tricks  with  the  emblems  of 
death  shew  want  of  feeling  and  want  of  sense 

Genoa.  The  approach  to  it  from  Alex- 
andria is  eminently  beautiful ; the  bay  is  spa- 
cious, and  the  rocky  hills,  which  make  a 
striking  part  of  the  view,  are  covered  with 
churches  and  palaces;  and  on  entering  the 
city,  the  principal  streets  do  not  disappoint 
expectation.  Under  any  tolerable  govern- 
ment, Genoa  must  always  be  a place  of 
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considerable  commercial  importance;  but, 
whether  Charles  Felix  will  ever  understand 
the  value  of  this  acquisition  to  his  dominions, 
or  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  whom  his  ter- 
ritory may  be  said  more  properly  to  belong, 
is  very  problematical.  The  two  elder  brothers 
of  his  present  Majesty  abdicated,  because  they 
found  a crown  an  incumbrance ; and  it  is  now 
preserved  from  falling  to  the  ground  by  the 
assistance  of  a foreign  power,  which,  if  we 
may  judge  from  Venice,  is  not  likely  to  re- 
store the  lost  activity  of  this  once  flourishing 
aristocracy. 

Genoa,  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  was 
distinguished  for  its  princely  palaces,  and  its 
useful  and  splendid  institutions.  Of  the  pa- 
laces, many  are  empty,  or  let  out  in  lodgings, 
but  the  Durazzo  still  remains  to  shew  the 
former  wealth  and  grandeur  of  these  mercan- 
tile princes.  When  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
visited  Genoa,  he  was  lodged  in  this  Palace, 
and,  in  walking  through  its  superb  rooms  and 
galleries,  he  said  to  his  noble  host,  “ you  are 
better  lodged  than  I am.”  The  palace  and 
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gardens  of  Andrew  Doria  are  now  destitute 
of  interest,  except  for  their  situation,  and  for 
having  belonged  to  that  celebrated  Patriot. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Matthew  is  his  sarcopha- 
gus, with  the  inscription  effaced,  and  his 
mausoleum  stripped  and  pillaged  of  all  its 
ornaments  by  the  barbarians,  in  1797,  who 
also  threw  down  his  statue  in  front  of  the 
Ducal  Palace,  and  broke  it  to  pieces,  which 
had  been  most  honorably  raised  to  him  by  the 
Republic.  The  Serra  Palace  has  one  room 
entirely  gilt  which  is  an  object  of  curiosity 
from  its  costliness,  without  having  any  other 
quality  to  recommend  it. 

Of  public  Institutions,  the  school  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  the 
Convent  of  the  Misericordia  is  admirably  con- 
ducted. The  impression  produced  by  this 
ingenious  system  of  education  is  more  striking 
at  first,  than  its  effects  are  extraordinary  upon 
deliberate  consideration ; yet,  the  debt  we 
owe  to  the  Abbe  de  l’Epee,  and  his  generous 
successor  the  Abb^  Sicard,  is  not  on  that  ac- 
count at  all  diminished.  In  considering  this 
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system,  there  is  one  part  of  it  which  I am 
persuaded  might  be  adopted  in  our  schools 
with  advantage,  as  boys  always  comprehended 
grammatical  terms  with  difficulty.  Cases  and 
their  government  never  present  any  difficulty 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb ; the  nominative,  the 
verb,  and  the  accusative,  are  at  once  explained 
by  a simple  action,  which  is  immediately  un- 
derstood, and  retained  in  the  memory.  In 
like  manner,  different  Latin  words  which  are 
translated  into  English  by  the  same  word 
having  a different  sense,  are  defined  by  distinct 
actions ; so  that  the  dullest  capacity  has  im- 
mediately a clear  perception  of  their  precise 
and  separate  meaning. 

To  those  who  think  education  a blessing 
this  institution  merits  unabated  praise ; and  I 
am  one  of  those  who  hold,  and  have  always 
held,  that  he  who  assists  in  giving  light  to  the 
understanding,  must  in  every  age  and  nation 
be  regarded  as  a benefactor  to  mankind. 
Although  upon  this  point  there  are  different 
opinions,  I have  yet  to  learn  how  that  In- 
struction which  teaches  the  religious  and 
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moral  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  can  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  best  interests  of 
society. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa  there  are 
many  delightfully  situated  villas.  The  garden 
of  the  Prince  Doria  Pamfili  is  a beautiful 
wilderness,  and  the  Lomelini  Gardens,  fur- 
nished with  a theatre,  grottos,  and  Chinese 
temples,  are  in  decay,  and  the  walks  and  par- 
terres fast  returning  to  the  state  of  nature  out 
of  which  they  were  made.  At  these  Gardens 
Lord  Byron  dined  on  cheese  and  fruit,  July 
'13,  1823,  when  he  sailed  for  Greece;  where 
he  died,  April  19,  1824. 

Of  relics  this  city  has  its  share  : with  some 
difficulty  I saw  the  celebrated  emerald  dish, 
called  the  Sacred  Catino,  or  basin  which,  in 
1809,  Bonaparte  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Paris  : 
in  the  peace  of  1815,  it  was  returned,  but 
broken  through  the  middle,  and  the  one  half 
reduced  to  fragments.  When  it  arrived  in 
France  it  proved  to  be  a piece  of  green  glass, 
as  was  universally  expected,  except  by  those 
whose  interest  was  to  hold  a contrary  opinion. 
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The  dish  was  hexagonal,  and  each  side  at  the 
top,  seven  inches  and  a half  long. 


THE  SACRED  CAT1NO. 


There  is  preserved  in  the  same  chest  an 
agate  patera,  three  feet  in  circumference ; the 
finest  and  the  largest  stone  of  this  kind  I ever 
saw. 

In  Genoa  there  are  no  Roman  antiquities, 
except  a bronze  Rostrum  of  an  ancient  Ro- 
man Galley,  the  only  one  now  in  existence. 
It  was  discovered  in  the  Port  on  cleansing  it, 
in  the  year  1597,  and  is  placed  over  a door  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Arsenal  de  terre.* 

The  College  and  University  are  still  in  a 

* The  whole  length  of  this  Rostrum  is  two  feet  four  inches ; 
the  boor's  head  which  is  a part  of  this  length  is  eight  inches  and 
a half  long,  so  that  the  hollow  part  to  fit  into  the  prow  is  nineteen 
inches  and  a half.  The  plan  of  the  rectangular  base  is  eleven 
inches  by  four  inches  and  a half ; and  that  side  which  is  eleven 
inches  broad  at  the  base  gradually  diminishes  to  eight  inches  where 
it  joins  on  to  the  boar's  head. 

Montfaucon  has  given  a print  of  this  Rostrum  but  with  so  little 
accuracy  that  he  has  made  the  hollow  part  to  fit  into  the  prow. 
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more  deplorable  state  than  at  Turin;  the 
College  is  converted  into  a barrack,  and  filled 
with  troops.  Although  the  young  gentlemen 
were  not  guilty  of  rebellion,  yet  learning  was 
supposed  to  corrupt  their  political  morals; 
and  the  king  thought  it  more  discreet  timely 
to  prevent  that  prospective  evil,  by  dispersing 
them.  “ To  hinder  insurrection  by  driving 
away  the  people,  and  to  govern  peaceably  by 
having  no  subjects,  is  an  expedient  that  argues 
no  great  depth  of  political  wisdom.” 

In  the  Churches  as  well  as  in  the  Palaces  of 
Genoa,  are  many  exceedingly  good  pictures. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose  are  two  fine 

round,  instead  of  square ; probably  drawn  from  a confused  recol- 
lection of  it. 
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pictures  by  Rubens,  and  an  exquisite  picture 
by  Guido.  In  St.  Etienne  is  a singular  pic- 
ture of  the  stoning  of  St.  Stephen,  painted 
partly  by  Raffaello,  and  in  part,  by  Giulio 
Romano.  In  the  Durazzo  Palace  is  one  by 
Paul  Veronese,  which  may  class  with  the  Fa- 
mily of  Darius  before  Alexander,  in  the  Pisani 
Palace  in  Venice,  and  the  Supper  of  St. 
Gregory,  in  the  Convent  of  Monte  Berico  at 
Vicenza. 

In  sculpture,  the  most  celebrated  works  are 
six  statues  of  the  size  of  nature,  in  bronze,  by 
John  di  Bologna,  which  formerly  decorated  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  University ; and  six  bronze 
bas-reliefs  in  the  church,  by  the  same  master, 
at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  in  his 
own  chapel  in  the  Annunziata  in  Florence. 

Carrara.  This  is  a small  town  full  of 
work-shops,  for  the  manufacture  of  chimney- 
pieces.  It  has  an  Academy  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  of  which  11  Sig.  Bartolini  of  Flo- 
rence, is  the  Director. 

The  marble  quarries  of  Carrara  begin  at  a 
mile  and  a half  from  the  town,  but  the  best 
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are  at  the  distance  of  three  miles.  The  road 
is  a continued  ascent,  enclosed  by  mountains, 
which  are  grand  and  picturesque. 

In  the  quarry  the  marble  is  embedded  in 
layers,  intersected  into  sub-divisions  in  diffe- 
rent directions,  at  right  angles  with  the  stra- 
tum, so  that  an  iron-crow  and  a wedge  are 
the  principal  tools  employed  in  raising  it,  and 
these  powers  are  applied  without  any  addi- 
tional machinery  to  increase  their  force.  The 
road  to  convey  the  marble  from  the  quarries, 
to  Carrara,  is  exceedingly  bad,  and  a rail-way 
might  be  constructed  at  a comparatively  small 
expense.  The  quarries  belong  to  private  in- 
dividuals, and  none  of  them  to  the  Govern- 
ment.* 

* The  value  of  a cubic  foot  of  marble  varies  according  to  the 
size  of  the  block.  A block  of  the  finest  white  statuary  marble  of 
an  hundred  cubic  Ituliiui  palms,  equal  to  four  tons  English,  would 
be  twenty  francs  a palm,  while  a smaller  block  of  twenty  or  thirty 
cubic  palms  would  not  exceed  ten  francs  a palm. 

A block  of  four  tons  would  be  worth  about  801.  sterling  at  the 
quarry. 

6{  palms  of  Carrara,  superficial  measure,  are  equal  to  five  feet 
one  inch  English. 

Twenty-five  cubic  palms  are  equal  to  13j  cubic  English  feet,  or 
one  ton. 
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Lucca  is  a large  well  paved  town,  contain- 
ing a population  of  twenty-one  thousand 
persons.  This  little  Republic  was  seized  by 
the  French  in  1796,  but  its  Government  was 
not  nominally  changed  till  1805,  when  Bona- 
parte gave  it  to  one  of  his  sisters;  and,  in 
1815,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  it  was 
erected  into  a Duchy,  and  given  to  Maria 
Louisa,  Infanta  of  Spain,  who  is  the  reigning 
duchess. 

Here  was  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  and  of 
the  outer  circle  there  is  still  a very  slight  ves- 
tige, which  fragment  brought  to  my  mind, 
that  it  was  in  this  city,  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 
Crassus,  first  assembled,  to  divide  the  Roman 
State  among  themselves,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  Republic. 

The  Baths  are  about  seventeen  miles  from 
Lucca ; the  road  is  excellent  all  the  way,  by 
the  side  of  the  river  Serchio,*  which  is  rapid 
and  turbid ; the  bed  of  the  river  is  very  wide, 
and,  except  in  floods,  the  greater  part  is  dry. 

* Trout,  or  a fish  so  called,  is  taken  in  this  river  as  large  as 
twelve  pounds  weight,  and  the  flesh  is  as  white  as  cream. 
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The  baths  are  in  no  respect  different  to  other 
common  baths : the  houses  are  embosomed 
in  mountains,  which  are  not  lofty,  and  have 
winding  paths  in  various  directions  to  ascend 
them,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public. 

Of  the  virtues  of  these  waters  I have  no 
knowledge ; to  me  they  were  perfectly  taste- 
less. The  hottest  spring  is  128f  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  the  residuum,  on  evaporation,  and  preci- 
pitation, is  about  three-fourths  silex,  and  one- 
fourth  oxyd  of  iron,  according  to  the  analysis 
of  Dr.  Moscheni. 

Pisa.  More  than  a century  ago,  a cele- 
brated writer,  called  Pisa  the  shell  of  a great 
city  not  half  furnished  with  inhabitants ; it  is 
the  same  now,  and  appears  to  be  in  no  respect 
improved  from  that  time.  Its  principal  at- 
tractions are  the  leaning  tower,  and  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
which  the  Italians  call  the  Arabo  Tedesco 
style,  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  called  the  Lombard 
style,  but  I think  is  better  characterised  by 
Addison,  who  calls  it  a fancy  rather  than  a 
style.  After  the  loss  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
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architecture,  all  the  corruptions  that  grew 
out  of  them,  if  they  were  very  preposterous, 
have  been  dignified  with  the  distinction  of  a 
style;  so  that  we  have  the  Moresque,  the 
Saxon,  the  Norman,  the  Lombard,  the  Eliza- 
bethan, and  the  mixed  Roman  styles;  to 
which,  many  others  might  be  added. 

For  these  various  fancies  or  styles,  I have 
no  predilection,  and  I am  as  much  at  a loss 
to  understand  the  partiality  of  others,  as  I am 
to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  who  see 
additional  beauty  in  the  leaning  tower  for  its 
deviation  from  the  perpendicular.* 

As  this  tower  has  always  been  a subject  of 
interesting  curiosity,  and  of  much  controversy 
to  determine  whether  it  was  originally  con- 
structed with  its  present  obliquity ; I exa- 
mined it  with  attention,  and  I am  surprised 
how  so  idle  an  opinion  could  ever  have  origi- 
nated in  the  mind  of  any  rational  person  that 
its  obliquity  was  originally  intended  by  the 

* “ Upon  the  whole,  the  leaning  tower  is  a very  elegant  struc- 
ture ; and  the  general  effect  is  so  pleasing,  that,  like  Alexander's 
wry  neck,  it  might  well  bring  leaning  into  fashion  amongst  all  the 
towers  in  Christendom." — Diary  of  an  Invalid,  voL  i.  p.  42. 
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architect ; and  it  is  still  more  surprising  how 
such  an  opinion  should  still  exist.  I also  ex- 
amined the  Torre  della  Specola,  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  which  is  so  much  out 
of  the  perpendicular,  that  it  is  now  useless  as 
an  Observatory,  for  which  purpose  it  was 
built.  Vasari,  nearly  three  hundred  years 
ago,  gave  the  true  solution  of  these  defects, 
“ it  Architetlo  non  palejico  la  platea  come 
doveva.”  The  architect  did  not  secure  the 
foundation  by  driving  in  piles,  as  he  ought ; 
why  this  simple  reason  has  had  no  weight 
with  posterity  is  more  than  I can  explain.* 

The  Carnpo  Sunlo  is  a large  burying-ground, 
in  form,  a rectangle,  about  406,  by  116  feet, 
enclosed  within  an  arcade.  It  has  its  name 
from  the  holy  earth,  which  the  Pisans  brought 
from  Palestine  in  the  year  1192,  but  the 

* “ One  of  the  literati  of  Pisa  took  pains  to  convince  me,  that 
the  German  architect  contrived  this  declination." — Forty th,  voL  i. 
p.  14. 

This  bell-tower,  which  is  circular,  diminishes  to  the  top.  Its 
greatest  diameter,  at  the  base,  is  about  fifty-four  feet ; at  the  top, 
forty-one  feet  six  inches,  and  the  height  is  188  feet.  Its  deviation 
from  the  perpendicular  is  little  more  than  fifteen  feet.  The  build- 
ing was  begun  August  i),  1174. 
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building  was  not  erected  till  1283,  by  John  di 
Pisa  who  also  built  the  Castel  Nuova  at  Naples. 
It  contains,  in  different  compartments  the 
works  of  Giotto,  Memmi,  Buffalmacco,  Or- 
gagna,  Benozzo,  and  other  early  restorers  of 
painting.  The  arcade  was  originally  com- 
posed simply  of  semicircular  arches,  but  sub- 
sequently, Gothic  tracery  and  mullions  were 
introduced.  This  I examined,  and  I did  not 
find  one  instance  where  they  made  a part  of 
the  original  construction.  The  Cathedral  was 
finished  in  1092 ; and  these  dates  are  given  for 
the  finishing  of  the  Baptistry;  1153,  1164, 
1174,  built  according  to  Morrona,  by  Di- 
otisalvi. 

Whoever  has  read  Dante  can  hardly  pass 
through  Pisa,  without  inquiring  where  the 
Torre  della  Fame  anciently  stood.  The  tower 
has  been  long  swept  away,  and  should  have 
been  razed  to  the  ground,  when  the  keys 
were  thrown  into  the  Arno ; its  situation  is 
still  marked  by  some  remains  of  those  walls 
which  composed  the  horrible  tomb  of  Ugolino 
and  his  sons,  “ who  when  he  looked  upon 
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them ; wept  not : so  all  stone  he  felt  within. 
They  wept.”* 

Leghorn.  Here  I made  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  a man  of  letters,  a col- 
lector of  virtu,  and  an  antiquary.  He  had 
made  a large  collection  of  multifarious  objects, 
and  his  voluble  description  of  their  rarity  and 
value,  shewed  that  he  had  not  miscalculated 
on  the  pleasure  of  adding  these  pursuits  to 
his  more  important  duties. 

Whoever  has  read  Roderick  Random,  or 
Peregrine  Pickle  will  feel  a secret  satisfaction 
in  visiting  the  place  of  Smollett’s  interment ; 
he  died  at  Leghorn,  October  21,  177L  in  the 
fifty-first  year  of  his  age  and  was  buried  in 
the  Protestant  Cemetery.  An  author  who 
contributed  more  to  others  happiness  than  to 
his  own,  and  is  said  to  have  lost  his  way 
through  the  intricacies  of  life  by  the  want  of 
suppleness  of  conduct.  The  constitution  of 

* Ed  io  sentV  chiavar  1*  uscio  di  sotto 
All’  orribile  torre ; ond'  io  guardai 
Nel  viso  a’  miei  figliuoi,  scnza  far  motto. 

Io  non  piangeva,  si  dcntro  impictrai } 

l'iangcvan  elli, — L' Inferno,  Can.  xxxiii.  v.  46. 
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his  nature  was  little  disposed  to  solicit  the 
applause  or  patronage  of  those  for  whom  he 
had  no  esteem,  and  he  was,  as  he  says  himself, 
“ traduced  by  malice  and  persecuted  by  fac- 
tion.” This  summary  of  his  character  by 
Dr.  Moore,  who  knew  him  well,  very  satisfac- 
torily explains  the  cause  of  that  melancholy 
picture.  “ He  had  a considerable  share  of 
pride,  and  great  sensibility ; his  passions  were 
easily  moved,  and  too  impetuous  when  roused ; 
he  could  not  conceal  his  contempt  of  folly, 
his  detestation  of  fraud,  nor  refrain  from  pro- 
claiming his  indignation  against  every  in- 
stance of  oppression.”  In  the  burying-ground 
a small  monument  is  raised  to  him  by  sub- 
scription to  shew  that  he  was  not  forgotten  by 
the  admirers  of  his  genius. 

Florence,  notwithstanding  the  French  Re- 
volution, still  remains,  as  it  has  always  been 
described,  one  of  the  most  delightful.cities  in 
Europe,  and  its  statues  and  pictures  are  now 
restored.  It  cannot,  like  Rome,  boast  of  a 
remote  antiquity  or  a fabulous  origin,*  nor 

* Machiavcl  supposes  Florence  to  have  derived  its  origin  from 
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can  the  commencement  of  the  Republic  be 
stated  with  any  accuracy,  though  it  is  not 
difficult  to  determine  the  period  of  its  final 
extinction.  When  a minister  of  justice  was 
punished  for  executing  the  lawful  duties  of  his 
office,  only  because  he  had  not  previously  con- 
sulted Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  it  is  evident 
that  the  Republic  had  then  ceased  to  exist. 

An  author  of  our  own  time  has  observed ; 
“Asa  patriot  we  never  can  bestow  on  Lorenzo 
the  meed  of  disinterested  virtue.  He  com- 
pleted the  subversion  of  the  Florentine  Re- 
public, which  his  two  immediate  ancestors 
had  so  well  prepared.”* 

A free  government  is  said  to  be  the  only 
proper  nursery  for  the  arts  and  sciences ; and 
although  they  may  be  transplanted  into  any 
government,  a Republic  is  the  most  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  the  sciences,  and  a civilized 

Fiesole,  which  insensibly  descended  from  the  height  where  it  was 
originally  situated,  to  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  for  the  benefit  of 
trade. 

* Cambi,  a Gonfalonier  of  Justice  had  admonished  some  public 
officers  for  a breach  of  duty,  and  for  this  offence  he  was  fined  by 
Lorenzo.  A plain  demonstration  that  the  Republic  was  at  an  end. 
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monarchy  to  that  of  the  polite  arts.  This, 
like  other  theories  on  complicated  questions, 
is  subject  to  so  many  adventitious  circum- 
stances, that  no  well-founded  conclusion  can 
be  deduced  from  it.  The  Roman  catholic 
religion  spread  its  patronage  as  well  over  the 
south  as  over  the  north  of  Italy,  in  a lavish 
expenditure  of  money  to  artists  of  every  de- 
scription ; yet,  while  there  was  a constellation 
of  great  painters  in  Rome  and  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  Solimena  and  Sebastian  Conca  are  the 
glory  of  Naples,  and  the  south  of  Italy.  And 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  explain  why,  of  more 
than  a thousand  churches  of  Italy,  there  was 
no  approximation  to  good  architecture  till  the 
time  of  Sanmichcli  and  Palladio ; and  none 
of  equal  value  since. 

When  a foreigner  arrives  in  Florence,  he 
usually  directs  his  steps  to  the  gallery,  and  his 
expectations  are  rarely  disappointed.  On  two 
sides  of  this  gallery  are  suits  of  rooms  con- 
taining pictures  of  great  excellence ; of  these, 
the  Tribune  is  the  most  attractive.  In  it  the 
progress  of  painting  may  be  seen  at  one  glance. 
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from  the  Gothic  style  of  Albert  Durer  to  the 
luxurious  coloring  and  rich  harmony  of  Titian. 
Raffaello  is  also  to  be  seen  in  his  first,  second, 
and  third  manner,  according  to  connoisseurs, 
which  subtle  discriminations  were  never  intel- 
ligible to  me.  That  the  improvement  of  cele- 
brated painters  may  be  traced  in  their  works  it 
is  easy  to  comprehend,  but  improvement  per 
saltum  I have  never  seen,  and  with  respect  to 
Raffaello,  this  refinement  of  criticism  is  but  of 
little  consequence,  as  his  easel  pictures  are 
not  the  works  by  which  his  genius  is  to  be 
estimated ; his  merit  stands  on  a very  different 
and  a much  higher  ground.  His  great  and 
commanding  excellence  is  in  design  and  com- 
position, and  the  art  of  telling  a story  with 
such  appropriate  feeling  and  expression,  as 
no  other  artist  ever  yet  approached.  His  oil 
pictures,  though  of  very  different  degrees  of 
excellence,  when  estimated  for  dexterity  of 
execution,  for  chiar’-oscuro,  or  for  principles 
of  coloring,  cannot  be  put  into  competition 
with  Coreggio  or  Titian  and  the  masters  of 
the  Venetian  school. 
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Tlie  excellence  of  Raffaello,  as  an  oil-painter, 
may  be  valued  by  the  Madonna  della  Seggiola, 
in  the  Pitti  palace ; the  Boy  holding  a tablet, 
in  the  Foligno  picture,  now  in  the  Vatican ; 
the  heads  of  two  boys,  in  the  Madonna  del 
Sisto,  at  Dresden ; and  his  portrait  of  Julius 
II.  What  the  Transfiguration  may  have  been 
as  to  execution  and  coloring,  I cannot  tell ; it 
has  been  scrubbed  and  cleaned,  and  is  now 
out  of  harmony.  These  are  all  good  examples 
of  Raffaello’s  skill  as  an  oil-painter ; but  when 
they  are  compared  to  his  fresco  pictures  of 
the  Heliodorus,  and  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena 
in  the  Vatican : they  shew  that  oil-painting 
was  not  his  art.  The  celebrated  picture  of 
St.  John  in  the  Tribune,  in  design  and  ex- 
pression, deserves  its  reputation ; but  the 
drawing  is  marked  like  the  antique  statues  of 
children,  with  muscular  dryness ; and  the  co- 
lor of  the  flesh,  in  its  present  state,  is  uni- 
formly yellow,  as  if  glazed  with  gum  copal ; 
and  the  back-ground  is  in  total  darkness. 

In  this  room  is  the  celebrated  picture  by 
Titian,  commonly  called  a Venus,  which,  for 
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its  glow  of  color,  is  beyond  all  praise.*  All 
the  pictures  and  statues  in  this  room  are  enu- 
merated at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  a plan 
given  to  shew  their  relative  situation ; to  each 
subject  is  added  the  name  of  the  master,  and 
the  time  of  his  birth  and  death.  + 

Without  attempting  to  give  any  critique  on 
the  celebrated  paintings  in  this  gallery,  which 
would  be  tiresome  to  those  who  have  not  much 
attended  to  pictures,  and  probably  not  very 
satisfactory  to  those  who  have,  I shall  only 
say  one  word  on  a small  picture  of  a Medusa’s 
head,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Vasari  says 
that  he  painted  a picture  of  this  subject,  but 
did  not  finish  it,  and  in  that  unfinished  state 
it  was  in  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo, 
in  Vasari’s  time.  This  picture,  now  in  the 
gallery,  is  highly  finished,  and  as  fresh  and 
perfect  as  if  it  came  from  the  easel  yesterday; 
in  this  respect  it  does  not  agree  with  Vasari’s 
account ; I therefore  suspect  that  it  is  not  the 

* Here  are  two  pictures  of  Venus ; this  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a portrait  of  a mistress  of  one  of  the  Medici,  and  there  is  a 
print  of  it  by  Strange. 

t Appendix,  No.  v. 
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same  picture,  but  probably  one  painted  from 
it,  or  from  Leonardo’s  original  design  subse- 
quently, by  a skilful  artist ; and  I am  the  more 
inclined  to  this  opinion,  as  it  is  painted  in  a 
style  quite  different  from  any  picture  of  that 
early  age;  it  has  the  masterly  dexterity  of 
Teniers  in  execution,  with  the  richness  in 
color  and  texture  of  Rembrandt.  The  portrait 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  said  to  be  painted  by 
himself,  in  the  collection  of  artists’  portraits 
in  another  room,  if  it  be  really  painted  by  him, 
spreads  a cloud  of  suspicion  over  all  those 
hard  black-and-white  pictures,  polished  like 
ivory,  which  are  uniformly  given  to  Leonardo 
da  Vinci ; for,  although  this  portrait  is  dark, 
and  under  a glass,  and  in  an  obscure  place, 
yet  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen  it  is  in  coloring 
and  execution  wholly  different  from  those  oil- 
pictures  usually  attributed  to  him. 

In  the  Gallery  is  also  a considerable  collec- 
tion of  ancient  and  modem  sculpture,  and  two 
rooms  appropriated  to  bronzes ; among  which 
are  John  de  Bologna’s  celebrated  Mercury, 
and  a colossal  bust  of  Cosmo  I.  by  Benvenuto 
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Cellini.  The  bronze  figure  of  Mercury  is 
among  the  most  popular  of  modern  statues, 
and  displays  great  talent ; but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  a statue  appear  to  fly  with 
complete  success ; the  proper  and  legitimate 
character  of  sculpture  is  too  severe,  and  the 
materials  too  ponderous  to  accomplish  that 
object ; and  when  the  fVest-TVind  is  made  in 
brass,  solid  enough  for  a figure  to  stand  upon 
it,  all  that  is  gained  by  the  experiment  is  a 
demonstration  that  poetry  and  sculpture  are 
not  convertible  arts.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
says,  in  works  of  genius  common  sense  must 
give  way  to  higher  sense ; but  I doubt  much 
if  any  effort  of  genius  can  long  command  our 
admiration,  if  common  sense  be  wholly  want- 
ing. One  remarkable  characteristic  of  Greek 
sculpture  is,  that  the  judgment  and  taste  of 
the  sculptor  always  go  together;  he  aggran- 
dizes what  he  attempts,  and  never  puts  his 
reputation  to  the  hazard,  by  attempting  a 
novelty  beyond  the  reach  of  his  art. 

Laurentian  Library.  This  library  of 
MSS.  was  founded  by  Cosmo  de’  Medici,  the 
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grandfather  of  Lorenzo,  and  from  time  to 
time  has  been  augmented  to  upwards  of  six 
thousand  volumes  before  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries  in  Tuscany  in  1808,  when  the 
number  was  greatly  increased. 

The  exhibition  of  these  treasures,  like  other 
exhibitions  of  the  same  kind,  depends  upon 
the  keeper,  whose  practice  is  to  shew  such 
books  as  are  supposed  to  be  of  popular  in- 
terest. Of  these,  the  celebrated  Codex  Medi- 
ceus,  and  a copy  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian, 
are  constantly  exhibited.  This  MS.  of  Virgil, 
which,  Forsyth  says,  “ after  having  been 
stolen,  and  re-stolen,  disappeared  during  the 
late  war,  and  is  lost  for  ever  to  Florence,”  is 
now  in  its  place.  It  is  more  perfect  than  the 
Codex  Vatic  anas,*  and  is  generally  believed 
to  be  an  older  manuscript;  common  fame 
gives  it  to  the  age  of  the  Emperor  Valens. 
The  four  first  verses,  beginning, — “ Ille  ego, 
qui  quondam,”  are  omitted,  which  agrees  with 
the  judgment  of  Ovid,  Martial,  and  Persius. 


* The  Vatican  MS.  wants  a part  of  Ec.  8 and  9,  Georg.  1,  and 
/En.  i,  3,  and  5; 
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Twenty-two  verses  in  the  second  iEneid,  be- 
ginning— “ Jamque  adeo  super  unus  eram,” 
are  also  wanting,  originally  rejected  by  Tucca 
and  Varius,  according  to  Addison,  with  great 
judgment ; though  Dr.  Trapp  is  of  a different 
opinion. 

In  this  MS.  there  are  none  of  the  smaller 
poems  usually  ascribed  to  Virgil,  as  the  Copa, 
the  More  turn,  the  Culew,  or  the  Ciris : and 
there  is  this  peculiarity’  that  Virgil  is  uni- 
formly written  Vergil. 

The  Pandects  of  Justinian,  which  were 
found  at  Amalfi  in  1137,  according  to  the 
Pisan  Chronicle,*  are  bound  in  two  volumes. 
Pisa  was  taken  by  the  Florentines  in  the  year 
1406,  and  in  1411  the  Pandects  were  removed 
to  Florence,  and  kept  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Republic, f in  a rich  casket,  and  shewn  to  the 
curious  by  the  magistrates  bare-headed,  with 
lighted  tapers.  J Whether  Ivo  of  Chartres,  or 

* The  authenticity  of  the  Pisan  Chronicle,  which  is  without  a 
name  or  a date,  has  been  questioned,  but  Gibbon  considers  it  as 
worthy  of  credit,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  Bartolo,  who  died  in 
1359,  consulted  it.  t Now  called  the  Palazzo  Vccchio. 

} Gibbon  calls  these  volumes  (to. ; why,  I cannot  say,  for  they 
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Imerius,  were  acquainted  witli  the  Digests 
before  they  were  found  at  Amalfi,  is  of  little 
importance ; previously,  it  is  certain  that  the 
civil  law  had  made  no  remarkable  impression 
on  the  learned,  but  on  this  discovery,  Europe 
was  electrified,  and  the  study  of  the  Pandects 
became  the  favorite,  and  almost  the  exclusive 
study  of  every  university ; and  materially  con- 
tributed to  introduce  just  and  liberal  ideas  on 
the  nature  of  government,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree beneficial  to  the  best  interests  of  society. 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Institutes,  the  Codes  of  the  emperors,  or  the 
Greek  Novels  of  Justinian  were  ever  lost.  In 
the  Vatican  library  I saw  MSS.  of  some  of 
the  Codes,  probably  more  ancient  than  the 
Pandects,  written  over  with  monkish  com- 
mentaries, in  the  same  manner  as  the  frag- 
ments lately  published  of  the  Re  Publica  of 
Cicero. 

The  written  character  of  the  Pandects, 
Gibbon  observes,  betrays  the  hand  of  a Greek 

are  of  the  size  and  shape  of  what  in  modern  times  would  be  called 
folio,  if  written  on  paper. 
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scribe.  The  pages  are  written  in  double  co- 
lumns, in  lines  of  about  four  inches  long  and 
of  this  character. 

0 bvfiliB  f>  ecimolsife  STOR 

Among  other  MSS.  is  one  of  the  deeds  of 
the  Emperor  Palaiologus  and  Pope  Eugene  IV. 
made  to  effect  the  union  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  churches.  This  council  met  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  in  Florence 
in  the  year  1439,  and,  contrary  to  all  reason- 
able expectation,  the  conference  terminated 
in  an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  the  points 
in  dispute.  The  pope’s  supremacy  over  both 
churches  was  acknowledged ; the  Greek  church 
agreed  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  transuhstan- 
tiation,  and  that  the  body  of  Christ  should  be 
made  of  unleavened  bread ; purgatory  was  to 
be  believed  according  to  the  Catholic  faith ; 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  was  acknowledged  to 
proceed  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
not  from  the  Father  only ; and  other  heresies 
were  reformed.  Palaiologus  then  returned  to 
Constantinople,  expecting  his  clergy  to  yield 
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a ready  obedience  to  his  concessions;  but 
they  firmly  resisted  the  adoption  of  any  other 
dogmas  than  their  own,  and,  declared  that  all 
things  at  Florence  had  been  carried  on  by 
artifice  and  fraud.  To  this  instrument  is  ap- 
pendent  the  emperor’s  seal  of  fine  gold,  with 
his  whole  length  portrait,  holding  in  one  hand 
a cross,  and  in  the  other  the  fulmen  of  Jupiter. 
The  seal  of  the  pope  is  of  lead,  with  the  heads 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  executed  with  the  un- 
couth rudeness  of  Sandwich  island  sculpture. 


In  this  library  is  the  MS.  Decamerone , front 
which  the  ediiio  princeps  was  printed.  It  was 
written,  August  13th,  1314,  by  Francesco 
Damaretto  Mannelli.  Boccaccio’s  copy,  in  his 
own  hand,  was  publicly  burnt  by  Savonarola, 
when  his  fanaticism  was  triumphant  in  Flo- 
rence. 
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The  earliest  known  MS.  of  Dante  is  of  the 
date  1343,  written  by  Filippo  Villani.  It  has 
no  title-page,  and  many  leaves  are  wanting. 

Here  is  a thin  volume  of  letters  written  by 
Petrarch  to  his  friend  Modio,#  whom  he  styles 
opthno  Viro  Modio  meo  dulcissimo.  They  are 
written  in  a stiff,  uniform  hand,  except  one 
which  is  playful,  with  every  sentence  in  Italian, 
French  and  Latin  carelessly  written. 


(cyfje  fe  fe3erfc. 

(jy^Yd:  — o 

A FAC-ftIMILE  OF  A PART  OP  THE  LETTER. 


These  letters  have  no  date  of  the  year ; the 
place  from  whence  they  were  written,  and  the 
day  of  the  month,  are  inserted,  thus,  Venetiis 
XX.  decebr,  concluding  with  ppere,  (write  to 
me  soon). 

In  the  year  1 668,  the  grand  Duke  Cosmo  HI. 
visited  England,  and  wrote  a description  of  his 


* Modio  was  a gentleman,  who,  at  this  time,  lived  at  Parma, 
and  in  Italian  is  called  Moggio. 
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tour;  which  is  exhibited  in  two  ponderous 
atlas  folios,  embellished  with  numerous  draw- 
ings in  Indian  ink,  and  set  out  on  a book-stand 
in  the  middle  of  the  library.  The  manuscript 
itself  is  not  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  grand 
duke ; but  in  the  hand  of  one  Lorenzo  Ma- 
golotte,  and  the  drawings  are  by  Vincenzo 
Fabriani.* 

Within  a glass  vase,  set  in  gold,  is  exhibited 
the  skeleton  index-finger  of  Galileo’s  right 
hand.  The  value  of  a relic  depends  upon  its 
authenticity;  and  as  this  of  the  anathematized 
Galileo  can  never  be  proved  by  a miracle, 
more  humble  testimony  may  be  admitted. 
Upon  his  death,  January  8th,  1642,  his  re- 
mains were  buried  in  the  chapel  of  SS.  Cosimo 
and  Damiano,  and  on  March  12th,  1737, 
they  were  removed  into  the  church  of  S. 
Croce,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  and 

* These  volumes  are  each  three  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and 
four  inches  and  a half  thick,  in  the  shape  of  a music-book.  The 
drawings  arc  of  a corresponding  size,  excepting  a general  view 
of  London  and  Westminster,  which  is  nine  feet  and  a half  long. 
This  work,  or  a part  of  it,  has  been  published  in  an  English  trans- 
lation, but  not  the  drawings.  Cosmo  III.  died  October  31st,  1723, 
aged  eighty-one. 
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re-interred  where  his  monument  now  is.  Upon 
this  translation,  Gori,  a zealous  antiquary  of 
that  time,  had  access  to  the  body,  and,  on 
pretending  to  kiss  the  hand,  bit  off  this  finger ; 
and  after  his  death  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Canonico  Bandini,  who  set  it  in  gold,  and 
gave  it  to  the  library.* 

Churches.  The  churches  of  Florence 
abound  with  interesting  specimens  of  paint- 
ing, commencing  with  the  restoration  of  the 
art.  In  Santa  Maria  Novella  is  a chapel 
painted  in  1491,  by  Ghirlandajo,f  the  master 
ofMichel  Angelo, and  the  most  eminentpainter 
of  his  time.  In  the  same  church  is  a picture 
of  a Virgin  and  Child,  larger  than  nature,  by 
Cimabue ; J and  also  pictures  by  Giotto  his 
scholar,  more  eminent  than  his  master,  as  may 
be  seen  in  his  greatest  work  in  the  church  of 
the  Annunziata,  at  Padua.  In  the  Brancacci 
chapel  in  Santa  Maria  del  Carmino,  are  the 

* Bandini  died  1*90. 

t Ghirlandajo  was  born  in  Florence,  1449,  and  died  1493. 

} Cimabue,  born  in  Florence,  1240,  died  1300.  His  best  pic- 
tures are  to  be  seen  at  Assisi. 
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best  remains  of  the  works  of  Masaccio.*  Of 
the  early  painters,  the  works  of  Gozzoli,f  in 
the  Medici  chapel,  in  the  Riccardi  palace, 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  though  the  chapel 
is  so  dark  that  it  requires  torch-light  to  see 
them. 

The  bronze  doors  of  the  Baptistry,  or  rather 
the  one  which  fronts  the  Cathedral,  by  Lo- 
renzo Ghiberti,  has  always  been  celebrated ; 
on  it  are  ten  compartments  filled  with  subjects 
from  the  Old  Testament,  beginning  with  the 
creation,  and  ending  with  the  meeting  of  So- 
lomon and  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  The  spaces 
between  the  panels  are  ornamented  with  fo- 
liage, heads,  and  beautiful  figures  of  prophets 
and  sybils ; the  architrave  has  festoons  of 
flowers  and  birds,  of  so  perfect  an  execution, 
that  they  seem  to  be  cast  from  nature.  The 
late  Mr.  Flaxman,  speaking  of  this  work,  says 
that  an  admirable  fancy,  delicacy,  expression, 
grace,  and  execution,  are  to  be  found  in  every 
part  ; but  the  general  character  is  rendered 

* Masaccio  was  born  in  Florence,  1417>&nd  died  1443. 

t Gozzoli  was  born  in  Florence,  1400,  and  died  1478* 
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trivial  by  the  introduction  of  so  many  plans, 
so  much  landscape  and  architecture  in  per- 
spective, with  the  affectation  of  picturesque 
effect  in  the  chiar’-oscuro. 

Among  other  works  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti, 
is  a bronze  tomb  to  the  Bishop  Zenobia  in 
the  Cathedral,  not  often  seen,  from  its  being 
in  a dark  situation  ; nevertheless,  it  is  a work 
of  greater  excellence  than  his  bas-reliefs  on 
the  door  of  the  Baptistry. 

The  Sarcophagus,  in  the  church  of  St.  Lo- 
renzo, containing  the  remains  of  John  and 
Peter  de’  Medici,  together  with  Lorenzo  and 
his  brother,  is  an  exquisite  example  of  work- 
manship in  bronze,  by  Andrea  Verrocchio. 
In  Santa  Croce,  the  monument  of  Carlo 
Marsuppini,  and  the  sarcophagus  of  Oddio 
Altoviti,  in  the  church  of  St.  Apostoli,  are 
examples  in  arabesque  that  include  the  per- 
fection of  every  thing  that  has  ever  been  done 
in  that  style  of  art. 

The  chapel  of  the  Princes,  in  St.  Lorenzo, 
is  an  exhibition  of  unbounded  expense,  wholly 
destitute  of  good  taste.  The  statues  by  Michel 
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Angelo,  in  another  chapel,  shew  his  great 
powers,  and  leave  us  to  regret  that  they  were 
left  unfinished,  and  also  to  regret  that  so  little 
use  was  made  of  his  talents  by  those,  who  in 
his  time,  were  extolled  as  the  patrons  of  taste 
and  genius.  The  genius  of  Michel  Angelo 
was  sublime  and  original ; and  his  execution, 
equally  powerful,  was  far  beyond  all  those 
who  went  before  him,  and  all  subsequent  imi- 
tators. He  trod  in  a road  of  his  own  making, 
and  was  himself  a giant  upon  it. 

The  church  of  Santa  Croce  is  the  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  of  Florence,  and  abounds  with 
interesting  monuments  of  distinguished  and 
illustrious  persons.  In  an  obscure  place  I 
noticed  a small  marble  tablet,  marking  the 
spot  where  Francesco  Nori  was  buried,  with 
an  inscription  in  eight  words,  to  tell  that  it 
was  placed  there  by  his  father  in  remembrance 
of  him,  and  to  record  his  name  to  posterity. 
He  was  an  humble  friend  of  Lorenzo,  in  his 
service  j and  in  the  detestable  conspiracy  of 
the  Pazzi,  by  a faithful  and  fearless  impulse, 
he  threw  himself  between  an  assassin  and  his 
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master,  and  received  the  blow  which  laid  him 
dead  at  his  feet,  and  by  this  act  of  heroic  de- 
votion Lorenzo  escaped.  Bulzan,  who  saved 
the  life  of  the  hist  King  of  Poland,  by  a similar 
sacrifice,  has  a stately  monument  erected  to 
his  memory ; and  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent 
would  have  shewn  himself  more  worthy  of  that 
title,  had  he  supplied  the  place  of  this  square 
foot  of  marble  by  an  honorable  tomb  and  a 
grateful  inscription.  Adimari  says  that  Leo 
X.  many  years  afterwards,  when  he  visited 
Florence,  granted  an  indulgence  to  all  those 
who  should  pray  for  the  soul  of  Francesco 
Nori,  because  his  death  had  preserved  the  life 
of  his  father  Lorenzo ! 

Among  the  monuments  is  one  by  Canova  to 
Alficri,  raised  to  him  by  the  Countess  of  Al- 
bany ; it  is  a costly  pile,  with  a colossal  figure 
to  personify  Italy  weeping  over  his  medallion. 
Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  the  sculpture, 
the  composition  cannot  be  said  to  be  very 
successful.  Allegorical  figures  seldom  awaken 
any  sympathy,  or  impart  any  feeling;  and 
here  the  only  person  whose  portrait  would 
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make  us  reflect  on  the  character  ami  genius 
of  the  poet,  is  like  Nelson’s  in  Guild-Hall,  a 
flat  medallion,  making  the  most  insignificant 
part  of  the  monument.  As  the  fame  of  an 
author  depends  on  the  works  he  has  left,  and 
not,  as  of  a hero,  on  those  he  has  destroyed, 
Alfieri  would  have  been  better  served  by  plac- 
ing his  bust  on  a block  of  marble  inscribed 
only  with  his  name. 

Fiesole.  The  ancient  Etrurian  city  of  Fi- 
esole  is  now  a village  situated  on  a considerable 
eminence,  commanding  the  city  of  Florence, 
where  arc  some  small  remains  of  a Roman 
amphitheatre,  and  fragments  of  walls,  with  an 
arch,  probably  of  an  ancient  gateway.  Higher 
up  on  the  hill  is  a church,  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  temple ; and  the  shafts  of  sixteen  co- 
lumns of  Cipollina  marble,  which  divide  the 
nave  from  the  side  aisles,  once  belonged  to 
it.  On  the  summit  of  this  hill  is  a Franciscan 
convent,  and  from  the  loggia  within,  the  pros- 
pect is  strikingly  beautiful,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  Val  d’Arno  and  the  city 
of  Florence. 
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Besides  the  pursuit  of  antiquities  or  pictu- 
resque scenery,  I expected  to  have  found  the 
remains  of  Galileo’s  observatory,  or,  at  least, 
its  situation,  from  these  verses  in  the  Paradise 
Lost, 

“ The  moon,  whose  orb 

Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fiesole, 

Or  in  Val  d'Amo,  to  descry  new  lands, 

Rivers  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe.”  B.  i,  v.287. 

But  in  Fiesole,  the  observatory  of  the  Tuscan 
artist  will  be  sought  for  in  vain,  and  why 
Milton  gave  him  this  site  to  observe  the  face 
of  the  moon  I am  ignorant,  for  Galileo  lived 
at  Arcetri,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Arno, 
sufficiently  elevated  for  astronomical  observa- 
tion; and  when  Milton  was  at  Florence  he 
visited  him  at  the  Villa  de’  Martellini,  where 
he  was  then  confined  by  the  Inquisition,  and 
where  he  was  imprisoned  till  his  death ; nor 
does  it  appear  from  Gio.  Bat.  Clemente  de’ 
Nelli’s  biographical  account  of  Galileo,  that 
he  ever  lived  at  Fiesole,  or  ever  had  any  ob- 
servatory there. 

In  the  year  1617,  Galileo  lived  in  a villa  at 
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Arcetri,  not  far  from  Florence,  and  from  this 
place  his  letters  are  dated  to  Viviani  and  other 
friends,  till  the  year  1631.  This  house  still 
remains,  in  front  of  which  is  a terrace,  com- 
manding a beautiful  and  uninterrupted  view ; 
below  it,  on  a sloping  ground,  was  a garden, 
and  in  a tower,  which  makes  an  angle  of  the 
house,  was  his  observatory. 

Galileo  was  imprisoned  by  the  Inquisition 
at  Arcetri,  in  the  Villa  de’  Martellini,  a short 
distance  from  his  own  house,  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1633,  and  was  confined  there  till 
his  death,  January  8,  1642.  His  sentence  was 
publicly  read  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
in  Florence,  September  10,  1633.  From  the 
time  of  his  imprisonment,  his  letters  are  always 
dated  dalla  mea  Carcere  di  Arcetri.  Science 
has  long  mourned  over  his  fate,  yet  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  there  still  remains  a se- 
cret, and  in  some  countries  an  open,  attach- 
ment to  the  Inquisition ! 

The  celebrated  Vincenzo  Viviani,  who  was 
a scholar  of  Galileo,  and  his  friend,  has  left  us 
this  description  of  his  person  ; — “ He  was  of 
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a jovial  and  gay  countenance,  especially  in  his 
old  age ; he  was  of  a square  make  and  just 
stature ; of  a constitution  naturally  plethoric, 
phlegmatic,  and  very  strong ; but  weakened 
by  his  cares  and  fatigues,  as  well  of  mind  as 
of  body,  so  that  he  was  often  brought  to  a 
state  of  langor.  He  was  subject  to  great  and 
dangerous  illnesses,  occasioned  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  incessant  fatigues  and  watchings 
in  his  astronomical  observations,  which  often 
employed  him  through  whole  nights.” 

Viviani*  built  a handsome  house  in  Flo- 
rence, and  placed  the  bust  of  Galileo  over  the 
door,  with  inscriptions  on  each  side  of  it,  to 
honor  his  name.  This  house  is  now  commonly 
called,  though  erroneously,  Galileo’s  house. 

Vallombrosa.  This  Benedictine  monas- 
tery  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Florence,  and 
remarkable  for  its  romantic  situation.  It  was 
originally  founded  in  the  year  1015,  by  a 

* Fontenelle  says,  that  Viviani  had  that  innocence  and  simpli- 
city of  manners  which  persons  commonly  preserve  who  have  less 
commerce  with  men  than  with  books.  He  was  affable,  modest, 
grateful  in  the  highest  degree,  and  a fast  and  faithful  friend.  He 
died  at  eighty-one  years  of  age,  1703. 
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devotee  of  the  name  of  Guaberto,  who  was 
created  a saint. 

The  monastery  is  built  on  a small  plain 
embosomed  in  the  Appennines,  at  a very  con- 
siderable elevation,  with  verdant  hills  and 
rocky  eminences,  still  higher,  behind  it. 

The  road,  all  the  way  from  Florence,  is 
winding  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  with  deep 
glens  between  them,  and  houses  in  every  di- 
rection, with  villages  occasionally  crowning 
the  heights.  The  view  is  constantly  varying ; 
as  far  as  Pelago,  the  olive  and  the  poplar  are 
the  prevailing  trees ; afterwards,  forest  trees 
improve  the  scenery.  Two  miles  beyond  Pe- 
lago the  road  passes  through  the  court-yard 
of  a house  called  Patemo : in  one  of  the  rooms 
is  a large  collection  of  landscapes  in  scagliuo/a, 
the  first  specimens  of  this  art,  invented  by  an 
Englishman  of  the  name  of  Hugford,  who  was 
an  abbot  of  Vallombrosa,  and  died  in  the  year 
177b  These  landscapes  have  no  value  but 
as  being  the  earliest  attempts  to  represent 
scenes  from  nature  in  this  manner.  On  ap- 
proaching the  monastery,  is  a thick  grove  of 
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firs ; and  after  passing  through  it,  the  building 
is  seen  situated  in  a glade  not  unlike  an  En- 
glish gentleman’s  park  on  a contracted  scale, 
beautifully  diversified  with  wood  and  moun- 
tain scenery. 

I was  here  on  the  6th  of  November,  and  at 
every  step  was  reminded  of  Milton’s  metaphor : 

“ Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa.” 

The  monastery  is  a large  square  white  build- 
ing, with  interior  courts,  a chapel,  and  a bell- 
tower,  in  the  centre,  neither  very  ancient  nor 
very  ornamental,  there  is  also  a low  corbelled 
turret  at  one  angle,  which  cannot  be  seen  on 
approaching  the  monastery,  yet  Mr.  Eustace, 
at  first  sight,  with  more  imagination  than  cor- 
rectness, sees  “ antique  towers  and  pinnacles 
rising  full  before  him.” 

Our  party  consisted  of  several  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  whose  names  I should  gladly  men- 
tion if  the  public  could  be  a party  to  my 
respect  and  esteem ; we  were  received  by  the 
monk  in  waiting  with  kindness,  and  the  usual 
hospitality  of  sequestered  monasteries.  Here 
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we  dined  and  slept,  and  as  we  brought  with 
us  good  spirits  and  a cheerful  view  of  things, 
both  very  essential  to  foreign  travel,  little 
privations  only  added  novelty  to  our  enjoy- 
ments. Agreeably  to  the  regulations  of  these 
religious  institutions,  the  ladies  were  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  within  the  monastery.  A Turk , 
who  is  endowed  with  the  strictest  sense  of  pro- 
priety, when  he  meets  a lady  in  the  street, 
turns  his  face  to  the  wall ; and  when  this 
propriety  was  carried  to  its  greatest  extent  in 
monasteries,  a monk  allowed  his  sister  to  see 
him,  but  shut  his  own  eyes  during  the  visit.* 
The  monastery  is  sufficiently  large  to  accom- 
modate one  hundred  and  fifty  persons : the 
number  at  present  is  exceedingly  limited ; and 
as  a college  it  'has  not  a single  student. 

The  monastery  has  a handsome  chapel,  but 
no  treasury,  and  a library  with  empty  shelves. 
The  French  took  all  the  plate,  all  the  MSS. 
and  all  the  printed  books  of  any  value.  In  the 
chapel  they  left  the  wooden  crucifix  of  the 
founder;  and  in  the  library,  two  thick  folio 

* Gibbon,  Vol.  6.  8vo.  p.  260,  u note. 
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volumes,  of  at  least  eight  thousand  different 
prints  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  collected  by  a zea- 
lous monk ; a good  illustration  of  worthless 
industry. 

Near  to  the  monastery  is  a very  picturesque 
cascade,  and  at  the  top  of  a rock,  easy  of 
ascent  by  a winding  road,  is  a small  square 
building  tenanted  by  a solitary  monk,  which 
for  its  romantic  beauty  is  called  H Paradisino. 

The  situation  of  Vallombrosa  is  delightful ; 
and  I concur  with  those  who  have  thought 
that  Milton,  in  his  description  of  the  garden 
of  Eden,  had  this  scenery  in  his  mind,  of 
which  he  has  made  a very  exact  portrait : 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inclosure  green, 

As  with  a rural  mound,  the  champain  head 
Of  a steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides. 

With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild, 

Access  denied ; and  overhead  up  grew 
Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade. 

Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A sylvan  scene ; and  as  the  ranks  ascend 
Shade  above  shade,  a woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view. B.  iv;  v.'  132. 

Mechanical  Arts.  In  Florence,  the  most 
remarkable  manufacture  is  a peculiar  mosaic, 
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called  pietra  dura.  It  is  the  art  of  inlaying 
thin  pieces  of  marble  of  different  colors  in 
slabs  of  porphyry,  or  lapis  lazuli,  so  sis  to  re- 
present different  objects  by  their  arrangement. 
The  subjects  best  adapted  for  this  kind  of  re- 
presentation are  china  and  shells,  and  such  as 
have  their  form  and  colors  definite  and  dis- 
tinct. The  operation  of  this  ingenious  art  is 
extremely  tedious,  and  proportionably  expen- 
sive. One  of  the  tables  of  this  manufacture, 
nine  feet  long  by  four  and  a half  broad,  was 
sold  by  auction  at  Mr.  Beckford’s  sale,  at 
Fonthill,  in  1823,  for  1,960/. ; and  this  sum, 
large  as  it  may  seem,  was  probably  not  half 
the  original  cost.  The  small  pieces  of  marble 
are  cut  with  a bow-string  of  iron  wire  and 
emery,  and  afterwards,  with  copper  and  bell- 
metal  files,  are  made  to  fit  with  the  greatest 
accuracy ; the  work  is  then  finished  by  lining 
the  under  side  with  slate,  and  by  rubbing  the 
upper  side  smooth,  and  polishing  it. 

Another  very  different  manufacture  is  car- 
ried on  in  Florence  and  its  neighbourhood, 
the  fabrication  of  straw  hats,  insignificant  in 
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itself,  but  much  more  important  as  regards 
the  interest  of  trade.  They  are  sometimes 
at  a price  .with  which  we  are  wholly  unac- 
quainted. I saw  one  at  the  price  of  a hundred 
sequins  ;*  and  occasionally  they  are  made 
much  more  expensively.  The  wheat-straw 
employed  in  this  manufacture  grows  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  with  a very  small  short 
car  and  an  exceedingly  small  grain,  produced 
in  Tuscany,  on  barren  rocky  ground.  The 
straw  is  gathered  before  it  is  quite  ripe  and 
left  to  dry,  as  wheat  is  fielded  in  England ; it 
is  then  bleached  in  the  evening  and  morning 
dew,  and  after  being  well  sorted  and  selected, 
is  fit  for  use. 


***  A Treggia  is  a kind  of  wicker  carriage,  in  which  ladies  arc 
drawn  ns  on  a sledge,  by  oxen,  up  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Florence. 

* A sequin  is  about  nine  shillings. 
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Rome.  Mr.  Howard  and  myself  left  Flo- 
rence in  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  December, 
and  arrived  in  Rome  on  the  14th. . 

In  the  year  1798  I saw  the  destruction  of 
the  Papal  Government,  and  the  pope  exiled 
to  Sienna,  destined  ultimately  to  end  his  days 
in  the  citadel  of  Valence ; the  Capitol  and  the 
Vatican  were  then  plundered  of  their  finest 
statues,  and  the  churches  of  their  best  pic- 
tures ; and  since,  restored  by  the  generosity  of 
the  English  nation.  From  that  time  the  city 
has  undergone  some  alterations;  a carriage 
road  has  been  made  to  the  top  of  the  Trinita 
de’  Monti  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and 
the  Piazza  itself  has  been  enlarged,  bounded 
laterally  by  corresponding  semicircular  walls, 
with  fountains  in  the  centre  of  each : some 
excavations  were  made  in  the  baths  of  Titus ; 
and  in  the  Campo  Vaccino,  and  round  the 
triumphal  Arches  of  Septimius  Severus  and 
Constantine.  The  Arch  of  Titus  has  been 
restored,  rather  with  a view  to  preserve  the 
ancient  remains  than  to  make  the  new  work 
correspond  to  the  old,  to  which  it  has  no 
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resemblance.  Two  immense  buttresses  of 
brick  are  added  to  the  Coliseum  ; and,  by  the 
French,  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter’s  towards  the 
river  has  been  enlarged : but  of  all  the  im- 
provements, the  most  interesting  is  the  opening 
an  area  to  shew  the  ground  plan  of  the  Basilica 
and  forum  of  Trajan.  These  are  the  chief 
alterations  made  by  the  French,  and  by  the 
Papal  government  since  its  restoration.  The 
Corso  presents  an  appearance  of  more  activity 
in  trade  than  in  the  gloomy  time  of  forced 
loans  and  general  distrust,  though  the  genius 
of  commerce  never  had  an  altar  in  Rome, 
except  in  one  dirty  corner  of  it,  which  is  still 
the  prison  and  the  habitation  of  the  perse- 
cuted Jews. 

St.  Peter’s  and  the  Vatican.  Of  the 
architecture  of  St.  Peter’s  I have  given  my 
opinion,  with  some  detail,  in  my  “ Life  of 
Michel  Angelo  j”  but  as  the  4to.  editions  of 
that  work  were  expensive,  and  have  been  long 
out  of  print,  I trust  I shall  be  readily  excused 
quoting  from  myself. 

St.  Peter’s,  with  all  the  advantages  of  pro- 
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digious  dimensions,  is  a striking  example  of 
the  application  of  extraordinary  talents  to  de- 
feat their  own  purpose.  Instead  of  the  awful 
grandeur  which  might  reasonably  be  expected 
from  its  size,  its  real  magnitude  is  apparently 
diminished  by  the  parts  being  too  attractive. 
The  ancient  Parthenon  is  an  example  of  what 
can  be  produced  by  a just  sense  of  the  true 
principles  of  architecture ; where  simplicity 
and  grandeur  are  happily  combined,  though 
now  seen  comparatively  in  a ruined  state.  To 
make  the  largest  and  most  splendid  temple  in 
the  world,  as  is  the  case  with  St.  Peter’s,  ap- 
pear to  be  less  sublime  than  the  original  model 
of  its  dome,  seems  to  be  without  defence,  yet 
Addison  has  praised  this  defect  by  attributing 
it  to  an  exactness  of  proportion.  Architecture 
to  have  a power  over  the  senses,  ought  to 
possess  depth  of  light- and- shadow,  and  mag- 
nitude or  vastness  of  dimensions ; these  qua- 
lities are  essential  to  grandeur ; every  thing 
that  falls  below  them  may  be  pretty,  or  elegant, 
but  cannot  be  grand,  or  sublime.  These  con- 
siderations are  of  still  more  importance  in  the 
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ancient  Greek  Doric,  which  is  now  so  preva- 
lent in  England  for  every  kind  of  building  j 
what  good  reason  there  can  be  for  its  appli- 
cation in  all  situations,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, I am  at  a loss  to  guess,  unless  it  be 
fashion,  which  ought  to  have  no  place  with 
sculptors  or  architects.  Largeness  of  dimen- 
sions is  essential  to  the  Greek  Doric,  and  if 
the  building  will  not  admit  of  size  proper  to 
its  character,  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted. 
The  moment  this  order  is  reduced  to  bijou- 
terie, it  looks  unfinished,  without  richness, 
and  without  the  grandeur  which  ought  always 
to  be  an  attendant  on  simplicity. 

The  facade  of  St.  Peter’s  is  the  design  of 
Carlo  Maderno.whom  Forsyth  calls  a wretched 
plasterer  from  Como.  That  he  was  a very 
unfit  person  to  complete  this  great  work  I am 
most  willing  to  allow  and  that  his  facade  is 
pre-eminently  bad ; but  whether  the  church 
would  have  been  better  with  the  plan  of  a 
Greek  than  a Latin  cross,  I will  not  pretend 
to  decide.  Michel  Angelo  intended  it  to  be  a 
Greek  cross,  from  whose  judgment  it  might 
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not  be  very  safe  to  depart ; but  the  original 
design  by  Bramante  was  a Latin  cross,  and 
in  this  opinion  Raffaello  concurred ; so  that 
whatever  defects  the  Latin  cross  may  have, 
those  defects  do  not  originate  with  Carlo 
Maderno. 

The  palace  of  the  Vatican  never  had  any 
pretension  to  architecture ; to  its  internal  de- 
corations alone  it  is  indebted  for  its  celebrity. 
There  Michel  Angelo  and  Raffaello  are  seen 
in  their  colossal  greatness ; the  two  greatest 
artists  in  design  and  composition  that  have 
appeared  in  the  modem  world,  and  the  stories 
told  by  Pliny  of  the  painters  of  antiquity  leave 
us  no  reason  to  suspect  their  superiority. 

The  fresco  pictures  by  Michel  Angelo,  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  I have  described  in 
my  “ Life  of  Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti,”  and 
by  Raffaello,  in  a suit  of  rooms  called  the 
Stanze  of  the  Vatican,  have  no  rival.  Of 
these  masters  a comparison  might  be  drawn 
between  them  as  Longinus  has  drawn  between 
the  two  great  Greek  and  Roman  orators. 
Michel  Angelo,  whatever  be  his  subject,  is 
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always  original  and  sublime ; his  mind  is  in- 
tent upon  the  highest  excellences,  with  a total 
disregard  of  whatever  is  subordinate  to  them. 
From  him  Raffaello  learnt  to  elevate  his 
thoughts,  and  to  conceive  his  subjects  with 
more  dignity,  but  he  never  possessed  his  en- 
larged mind  or  his  poetical  inspiration.  He 
has  not,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says,  his  ex- 
traordinary heat  and  vehemence ; but  he 
has  a more  pure,  regular,  and  chaste  flame. 
Raffaello’s  excellency  lies  in  the  propriety, 
beauty,  and  majesty  of  his  characters ; in  the 
purity  of  his  taste,  and  a skilful  accommo- 
dation of  other  men’s  conceptions  to  his  own 
purpose.  Michel  Angelo’s  works  proceed  en- 
tirely from  his  own  mind,  and  that  mind  so 
rich  and  abundant,  that  he  appears  to  have 
disdained  to  look  around  him  for  foreign  help. 
Raffaello  never  takes  so  firm  a hold  and  entire 
possession  of  the  mind,  as  to  exhaust  our 
desires.  Michel  Angelo  elevates  and  expands 
our  thoughts,  and  makes  nature  herself  appear 
to  be  diminished. 

Raffaello’s  fresco  pictures  have  suffered 
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much  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  School  of 
Athens  is  more  injured  than  the  rest ; never- 
theless, these  works  still  shew  how  much  su- 
perior he  was  to  all  other  painters,  and  also 
to  himself  in  oil  colors : his  small  easel  pic- 
tures are  dry,  and  characterised  by  a littleness 
of  manner ; and  are  as  inferior  to  his  fresco 
pictures  as  Pietro  Perugino  is  inferior  to 
Titian. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  remarked  that  the 
general  character  of  his  pictures  in  oil  seems 
to  shew  a hand  cramped  and  confined,  and  to 
want  that  facility  and  spirit  which  he  so  ad- 
mirably preserved  in  his  fresco  works ; nor 
did  Raffaello  ever  acquire  in  oil  painting  that 
nicety  of  taste  in  coloring,  that  breadth  of 
chiar’-oscuro,  that  art  and  management  of 
uniting  light  to  light,  and  shadow  to  shadow, 
so  as  to  make  the  object  rise  out  of  the  ground 
with  the  plenitude  and  effect  so  much  to  be 
admired  in  the  works  of  Correggio.  His  fresco 
pictures  in  Rome,  his  Tapestries,  with  the 
Cartoons,  now  at  Hampton  Court,  for  design 
and  composition,  are  the  great  works  on  which 
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his  fame  is  so  justly  founded.  These  Cartoons 
appear  not  to  have  been  painted  entirely  by 
Raffaello,  but  to  have  been  enlarged  from 
smaller  drawings  and  to  have  been  corrected 
by  him.  The  proportions  of  many  of  the 
figures  are  too  short,  a defect  I do  not  re- 
member in  his  other  works  ; and  by  examin- 
ing the  heads  nothing  can  be  more  obvious 
than  that  some  have  been  worked  upon  by 
Raffaello,  and  some  not. 

The  Museum  now  possesses  all  its  former 
treasures,  with  some  additions  by  the  late 
Pope,  who  added  a new  saloon  of  great  ele- 
gance, which  is  called,  II  nuovo  liraccio  del 
Museo  Chiaramonti.  What  the  palaces  of 
Imperial  Rome  might  have  been  we  have  but 
an  indistinct  impression ; the  apartments  of 
the  private  houses  of  Patricians  appear  to  have 
been  inconveniently  small ; if  Mr.  Gandy’s 
restoration  of  those  of  Pansa  and  Sallust,  at 
Pompeii,  be  correct,  they  were  elegantly  de- 
corated, and  for  the  climate,  suitably  arranged; 
yet,  I doubt  if  imperial  magnificence  ever  sur- 
passed the  Sala  Rotonda  of  the  Vatican,  and 
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this  Nuovo  Braccio,  though  for  their  greatest 
interest  they  are  indebted  to  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient Rome. 


This  immense  Museum  may  be  properly 
considered  as  consisting  of  two  parts ; sculp- 
ture as  works  of  art,  and  sculpture  and  in- 
scriptions, illustrative  of  ancient  mythology, 
history,  and  antiquities.  The  Apollo,  the  La- 
ocoon,  and  the  fragment  of  a Hercules,  called 
the  Torso,  are  pre-eminent  in  their  respective 
styles  of  sculpture.  The  Apollo  is  at  the  head 
of  its  class  : Thorwaldsen  once  told  me  that, 
among  new  discoveries  made  at  different  times, 
he  had  heard  of  twenty  statues  equal  to  the 
Venus  de’  Medicis,  hut  the  Venus  was  still 
without  a rival ; the  same  may  be  said  with 
equal  truth  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere ; notwith- 
standing some  defects  in  it  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  is  a copy  of  a more  perfect 
work,  it  is  certainly  the  finest  statue  of  ideal 
nature  that  has  come  down  to  us.  The  Torso, 


for  its  character,  is  absolute  perfection ; and 
the  Laocoon  is  one  of  the  very  few  examples 
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is  attempted ; this  statue  also  shews  extraor- 
dinaiy  powers  of  execution  in  the  artist,  for  it 
appears  to  have  been  finished  at  once  with  a 
chisel,  which,  if  that  be  not  a deception  to 
produce  an  apparent  facility  of  hand,  shews 
an  unerring  skill,  of  which  I know  no  other 
example  ancient  or  modern. 

Sculpture  is  a severe  art,  and  ought  always 
to  be  employed  to  represent  the  essential  cha- 
racters of  objects,  and  those  objects  should 
never  be  accidental,  stamped  by  fashion  or  ca- 
price ; individual  nature  is  as  low  as  sculpture 
should  ever  descend , and  even  this  has  its  limits. 
We  have  an  example  of  a whole-length  portrait 
of  Voltaire,  which  though  a work  of  consider- 
able excellence,  is  yet  disgusting  from  being  a 
fac-simile  of  a naked  emaciated  old  man. 
Whenever  drapery  is  employed  in  sculpture 
it  ought  to  be  grand,  and  of  no  particular  stuff, 
notwithstanding  the  common  praise  given  to 
silk  in  marble,  as  adopted  by  Roubiliac,  in 
his  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  though  he 
well  knew  the  true  value  of  drapery,  for  his 
figure  of  Eloquence,  in  the  Duke  of  Argyle’s 
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monument,  is  the  best  drapery  figure  in 
Westminster  Abbey : neither  can  picturesque 
effects  or  conceits  ever  be  admitted  in  marble, 
however  attractive  to  the  multitude.  A ske- 
leton appearing  to  burst  through  the  doors  of 
a tomb,  was  thought  to  be  a great  effort  of 
genius  in  Bernini,  in  St.  Peter’s,  and  Roubiliac 
adopted  the  same  thought  in  Mrs.  Nightin- 
gale’s monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Bernini  also  imitated  Rubens  in  sculpture, 
and  was  the  first  to  introduce  female  figures 
with  compressed  lumps  of  fat,  in  marble. 
These  unexpected  novelties  may  have  taken 
the  mind  by  surprise,  and,  at  first,  have  made 
a favorable  impression,  in  spite  of  our  better 
judgment ; but  the  novelty  having  passed 
away,  nothing  but  bad  taste  remains.  The 
Greeks  indulged  in  no  caprices  of  this  kind, 
if  they  erred  it  was  in  dryness  and  severity  of 
style;  in  their  figures  of  children  they  did  not, 
as  Fiamingo,  make  them,  what  Fuseli  calls, 
“ bladder-like  forms,”  but  rather  like  little 
men. 

To  enumerate  instances  of  bad  taste  and 
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false  criticism  on  works  of  art,  either  in  paint- 
ing or  sculpture,  is  more  often  offensive  than 
instructive,  but  it  cannot  be  too  frequently 
repeated  that  the  highest  style  of  either,  does 
not  admit  of  the  representation  of  vulgar 
nature,  literal  truth,  or  minute  exactness  in 
detail.  Attention  to  petty  peculiarities  and  a 
verisimilitude  in  little  things,  which  almost 
always  produces  popular  admiration  is  incom- 
patible with  that  grandeur  and  sublimity  which 
gives  to  those  arts  any  claim  to  rank  with 
poetry.  To  unite  the  Dutch  and  the  Italian 
schools  would  be  to  join  contrarieties  that 
cannot  subsist  together  and  which  would  de- 
stroy the  efficacy  of  each  other.* 

When  the  fine  statues  of  this  museum  were 
taken  to  Paris  in  1798,  Canova  was  employed 
to  fill  some  of  the  vacant  places,  and  he  exe- 
cuted a Perseus  with  the  head  of  Medusa  in 
his  hand,  and  two  Athletae,  all  whole-length 
figures,  of  the  heroic  size. 

* A person  who  bad  been  to  see  an  exhibition  in  Bond  Street, 
of  two  ingenious  figures  in  free-stone,  told  me  with  exulting  ad- 
miration, that  a part  of  the  dress  of  one  of  them  was  so  perfectly 
represented  that  the  worsted  stitches  might  be  counted. 
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Canova  was  an  excellent  man,  of  very  con- 
siderable talent,  but  he  rather  followed  the 
public  taste  than  attempted  to  reform  it 
When  he  first  saw  the  Elgin  Marbles  in  the 
British  Museum,  he  told  Mr.  Hamilton,  who 
accompanied  him,  “ I now  perceive  I have 
missed  my  way,  and  if  I were  to  begin  my  life 
again,  I would  take  a very  different  road,  and 
adopt  quite  another  mode  of  practice  in  my 
art.”  This  I have  no  doubt  he  believed,  but 
his  genius  was  so  well  adapted  to  the  age  he 
lived  in,  and  the  age  to  him,  that  I am  confi- 
dent the  Theseus  and  Ilissus  of  the  Parthenon 
would  have  had  no  more  influence  on  him 
than  the  Torso  of  the  Vatican  had,  which  he 
saw,  or  might  have  seen  every  day  of  his  life. 
His  taste  was  not  so  much  derived  from  Greek 
sculpture  as  from  the  stage,  where  simplicity, 
the  essential  principle  of  grandeur,  is  wholly 
unknown.  His  tripping  Hebe,  exhibited  a 
few  years  ago  at  Somerset  House,  and  his 
dancing  girl  with  her  arms  a-kimbo,  are  good 
examples  of  this  false  taste ; and  in  his  Her- 
cules and  Lycas  he  mistook  extravagance  for 
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grandeur.  Another  considerable  defect  in 
Canova’s  sculpture,  is  a prevailing  round  and 
polished  surface,  as  if  the  limbs  of  his  statues 
were  turned  in  a lathe,  by  which  all  nice  dis- 
crimination of  anatomical  intelligence,  and 
the  varying  form  of  nature  are  lost.  I have 
no  doubt  that  he  felt  the  consciousness  of  this 
defect  when  he  saw  the  Elgin  marbles,  and 
confessed  that  he  had  missed  his  way ; but  it 
was  by  this  way  that  he  made  a large  income, 
and  acquired  the  dignity  of  a marquis,  while 
a different  road  would  probably  neither  have 
led  to  the  one  nor  to  the  other. 

For  the  inscriptions  and  various  antiquities 
of  this  Museum,  Winkelmann  and  Visconti 
must  be  consulted ; its  vast  extent  is  quite 
incommunicable  in  any  cursory  form. 

The  Library.  Few  people  have  ever  seen 
this  Library  as  the  books  are  closely  shut  up, 
and  concealed  in  numerous  presses.  In  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  my  countrymen,  I was 
shewn  Henry  the  Eighth’s  presentation  copy 
to  Leo  X.  of  his  Defence  of  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments against  Luther.  It  appears  to  have 
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been  sent  January  24th,  1521,  as  this  is  the 
date  of  the  king’s  letter  to  the  Cardinal  Vice 
Chancellor,  to  whom  he  sent  a printed  copy 
of  his  book  at  the  same  time.  The  title-page 
with  gilding  and  arabesque  ornaments,  is  ar- 
ranged thus ; 

\ ASSERTIO  / 

\ SEPTEM  SACRAMENTORVM  AD=  / 

\ VERSVS  MARTIN  LV=  / 

\ THERVM,  .EDITA  AB  / 

\ INVICTISSIMO  / 

\ ANGUS  / 

\ &C.  / 

FRANCLE  REOE  & DO.  HYBERNLE  HE= 

RICO  El  VS  NOMINIS  OCTAVO. 

The  MS.  is  not  written  by  Henry  VIII.,  as 
it  is  commonly  stated,  but  this  distich,  with 
his  signature  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  page,  is 
in  the  king’s  hand. 

Angloru'  Rex  Henricus,  Leo  Decime,  mittit 
Hoc  opus,  et  fidei  teste'  et  amici tia;. 

Henricus. 

Of  the  merit  of  this  theological  treatise  I 
shall  offer  no  opinion.  Horace  Walpole  says, 
“ a little  scepticism  may  be  entertained  as  to 
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his  Majesty’s  talents  for  such  a performance, 
mean  as  it  is.”  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  Sir  Thomas  More,  have  each  been  sup- 
posed to  have  written  it ; and,  although  Lord 
Herbert  is  not  of  that  opinion,  he  says,  “ I 
doubt  not  but  they  might  both  have  revised  it 
by  the  king’s  favor,  and  where  it  was  needful, 
also  have  interposed  their  judgment.”  How- 
ever this  work  may  have  been  fabricated,  all 
the  successors  of  this  prince,  as  Walpole 
quaintly  observes,  owe  their  unchangeable 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  to  his  piety 
and  learning ; and  by  a singular  felicity  in  the 
wording  of  it,  it  suited  Henry  equally  well 
when  he  burned  papists  or  protestants;  it 
suited  each  of  his  daughters,  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth; it  fitted  the  Martyr  Charles,  and  the 
profligate  Charles ; the  Romish  James,  and 
the  Calvinist  William ; and  at  last,  seemed 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  weak  head  of  high- 
church  Anne. 

The  next  work  to  which  the  attention  of  an 
Englishman  is  called,  is  a collection  of  letters 
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by  Henry  VIII.  to  Anna  Boleyn.  They  are 
without  date,  and  no  place  is  mentioned  from 
whence  they  were  written,  nor  do  we  know 
with  any  certainty  how  they  came  into  the 
Vatican.  Burnet  says,  in  his  visit  to  the  Va- 
tican, (1685)  “ When  it  appeared  that  I was 
come  from  England,  I was  shewn  a collection 
of  some  letters  that  King  Henry  VHI.  had 
writ  to  Anna  Boleyn,  of  which,  some  are  in 
English,  and  some  in  French ; I,  that  knew 
his  hand  well,  saw  clearly  that  they  were  no 
forgeries.”  These  letters  are  printed  in  the 
Harleian  Miscellany,  with  what  accuracy  I 
cannot  speak : a modem  traveller  says  that 
they  are  extremely  incorrect,  and  he  has  also 
printed  them  with  fac-similes  of  the  king’s 
hand-writing,  but  in  the  first  letter  of  this 
series,  which  is  written  in  French,  he  has 
given  the  fac-simile  of  the  king’s  signature, 
H.  Rex,  which,  in  the  original,  is  Henry  Roy. 
This  is  of  little  moment,  except  that  it  shews 
an  inattention,  which  has  a tendency  to  abate 
an  entire  confidence  in  his  own  accuracy. 
The  king  made  his  signature  in  several  diffe- 
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rent  manners,  but  to  his  official  papers,  his 
usual  way  was,  Henry  Rex,  thus, 


Johnson  says,  love  is  a passion  that  has 
caused  the  change  of  empires,inspired  heroism, 
and  subdued  avarice;  if  this  king  be  taken  as 
an  example,  there  will  he  little  reason  to  eu- 
logize its  influence.  His  love  in  these  letters 
is  not  without  some  delicacy  of  sentiment,  but 
his  conduct  shews  that  appetite  ruled  with 
him;  and  when  he  had  outlived  his  liking, 
one  passion  became  ferocious  to  gratify  ano- 
ther. This  letter  is  a good  example  of  his  best 
feelings,  and  the  quaint  conclusion  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  age. 

“ De  letrene  si  bel  que  rien  plus  (notant  Ie 
touted  je  vous  enmarcy  trescordialement  | non 
seullement  pour  le  beau  Diemende  et  navire 
en  quoy  la  seulet  Damoiysell  est  tormente 
mais  principallement  pour  la  bell  interpre- 
tation ct  trope  hu"ble  submission  per  vo're 
benignitc  en  ceste  Case  use  | bien  peasant 
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que  a meriter  cela  per  occasion  me  seroit  fort 
difficill  si  me  n’estoyt  en  aide  vo're  grande 
humanite  et  faveure  pur  laq"lle  jay  cherse 
chers  et  chercheray  par  toutes  bontez  a moy 
possible  de  demourrere  en  quelle  mon  espoyre 
a mis  son  im'uable  intention  | qui  dit  aut  illic 
aut  nullabi  Les  Demonstrances  de  vo're  affec- 
tion sont  telles  les  belles  motz  de  Lettre  si 
cordiallement  couches  qui  me  oblige  a toute 
jarn'es  vrement  de  vous  honourrer  aymer  et 
servire  vous  supplyant  les  vouloire  co'tinuer 
en  ce  meme  ferme  et  co~ stant  proposte  | vous 
asseurant  que  de  ma  part  je  laugementeray 
plustote  que  de  la  faire  restiproche  si  loyaute 
du  Ceure  Desine  de  vous  complere.  Vo  sans 
aultre  racime  encence  le  peute  avancer  Vous 
priant  ausi  que  si  aucunement  vous  ay  parcy- 
devant  offence  que  vous  me  don'es  la  meme 
absolution  que  vous  demandes  vous  assuran 
que  dore" navant  a vous  seulle  mon  Ceur  sera 
dedie  | desirant  fort  que  le  Corps  ainsi  pouoyte. 
Com“e  dieu  le  peut  faire  si  luy  plet  a qui  je 
supplye  une  fois  le  Jour  pur  ce  faire  | Espe- 
rant  que  a la  longe  ma  priyer  sera  oue  desirant 
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le  Tems  brife'  pensant  le  long-  jusques  au  re- 
veue  dentre  nous  deux  | Escripte  de  la  Main 
du  Secretere  qui  en  Ceur  Corps  et  Volonte 
est  votre  loyall  et  plus  assure  serviteure.* 

H.  autre  ne  churcher,  Rex.” 

* Translation. 

“ For  a Present  so  charming,  that  nothing  on  the  whole  could 
be  more  so,  I most  cordially  thank  you,  not  only  for  the  fine  dia- 
mond, and  the  ship  in  which  the  solitary  damsel  is  in  such  distress, 
but  principally  for  the  sweet  interpretation,  and  too  humble  sub- 
mission used  in  the  case  by  your  benignity.  I know  well  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  actually  to  merit  this,  unless  I should  be 
aided  by  your  great  humanity  and  favor,  which  1 have  sought,  and 
do  seek  for ; and  I will  seek  by  oil  the  kindnesses  that  I can  shew, 
to  continue  that  feeling  in  which  my  hope  has  placed  its  unchange- 
able intention,  saying  with  the  motto,  ‘ Either  here  or  no  where’. 
The  demonstrations  of  your  affection  are  such  : The  sweet  words  of 
your  letter  are  so  cordially  exprest,  as  to  lay  me  under  an  obligation 
for  ever  truly  to  honor,  love,  and  serve  you.  I entreat  you  to  please 
to  continue  in  the  same  firm  and  constant  purpose,  assuring  you 
on  my  part,  that  I would  rather  increase  it  than  make  it  repugnant 
to  the  loyalty  of  a heart  which  designs  to  please  you.  I pray  you, 
that  if  I have  in  any  manner  heretofore  offended  you,  you  will  give 
me  the  same  absolution  which  you  ask,  as  henceforward  my  heart 
shall  be  devoted  to  you  alone.  I very  much  desire  that  my  body 
could  be  so  too.  God  can  do  this  when  he  pleases,  and  once  a day 
I implore  him  to  do  so.  Hoping  that  at  length  my  prayer  will  be 
heard ; desiring  that  time  to  be  brief ; thinking  it  long : adieu  till 
we  can  meet  again.  Written  with  the  hand  of  that  secretary  who, 
in  heart,  body,  and  will,  is  your  loyal  and  most  assured  servant." 

Signed  as  above. 
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This  conclusion  may  be  rendered,  “ King 
Henry’s  only  desire,  is  the  heart  of  Anna 
Boleyn. 

When  the  character  of  Queen  Anna  Boleyn 
has  been  discussed,  some  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  the  probability  that  two  grand  juries  of 
gentlemen,  who  found  bills  against  honest  and 
fearless  Norris,  Weston,  and  Brereton,  and  a 
common  jury  which  convicted  them,  were  not 
likely  to  have  come  to  that  conclusion  without 
sufficient  evidence,  according  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment ; and  that  with  equal  proba- 
bility the  House  of  Lords  would  have  well 
weighed  and  considered  the  queen’s  case 
before  they  found  her  guilty. 

With  respect  to  the  grand  juries,  their  pro- 
vince was  then,  as  it  is  now,  to  find  the  bill 
on  an  ex-parte  statement;  and,  for  common 
jury-men  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  there 
is  no  probability  that  they  would  be  more 
s'turdy  than  the  House  of  Commons,  which, 
in  this  reign,  with  the  utmost  complacency, 
surrendered  its  very  existence  to  the  king. 
Upon  one  occasion,  when  the  House  of 
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Commons  hesitated  in  the  morning  to  obey 
the  king,  but  consented  in  the  afternoon,  he 
told  them,  “ It  is  well  you  did ; or  half  your 
heads  should  have  been  upon  Temple  Bar.” 
For  the  judgment  of  the  Peers  I would  not 
willingly  be  wanting  in  due  respect,  but  he 
who  reads  history  cannot  forget  the  case  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ; and  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
by  his  splendid  way  of  living,  was  thought  to 
be  guilty  of  a capital  offence,  because,  “ he 
had  greatly  shadowed,  a long  season,  his 
grace’s  honor.”  When  the  condemnation  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  of  his  accomplished 
son,  with  numerous  instances  of  similar  injus- 
tice be  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  difficult 
not  to  be  of  Hume’s  opinion,  “ that  as  to 
proofs,  neither  parliaments  nor  juries  seem 
ever  to  have  given  the  least  attention  to  them, 
in  any  case  of  the  crown,  during  this  whole 
reign.” 

The  next  book  shown  to  strangers  is  the 
celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus,  the  Eclogues, 
Georgies,  and  /Eneid  of  Virgil,*  ornamented 

* Eel.  viii.  and  ix.,  Georg,  ii.,  and  /En.  ii.  iii.  and  v.  are  imperfect. 
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with  small  miniature  drawings  in  body-colors, 
in  a very  rude  style.  This  MS.  and  the  one 
I have  already  mentioned  in  the  Laurentian 
library  in  Florence,  are  the  two  most  ancient 
MSS.  of  Virgil  known,  and  the  learned  are 
still  undecided  which  has  the  best  claim  to 
priority  of  time  : they  are  both  literary  curio- 
sities, in  other  respects  they  are  of  little  value. 
These  two  MSS.  were  first  printed  in  1741 ; 
and  Bottarius,  who  died  in  1775,  was  the 
first  scholar  who  examined  the  Vatican  MS. 
Heinsius  first  wrote  a Dissertation  on  the 
Laurentian  MS.  which  is  published  by  Bur- 
man  ; and  the  first  edition  of  Virgil  was 
printed  as  early  as  1469.  These  facts  shew 
that  it  was  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  printing  of  the  first  edition  of 
Virgil,  that  either  of  these  MS.  were,  by  the 
learned,  thought  sufficiently  important  to  lay 
them  before  the  public,  although  they  are 
supposed  to  be  thirteen  hundred  years  old. 

The  MS.  of  Cicero,  de  Re  Publica,  which 
has  been  published  by  Sig.  Mai,  is  on  parch- 
ment, with  no  appearance  of  having  been 
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washed  or  scraped,  as  is  common  with  ancient 
MSS.  which  are  written  upon  by  the  early 
Monks.  In  this  instance,  the  original  writing 
having  become  faint  by  time,  is  written  over 
with  ink  as  fresh  and  black,  though  of  the 
seventh  century,  as  if  it  had  been  written 
yesterday  with  the  best  patent  ink ; so  that  it 
would  seem  we  have  not  much  advanced  in 
the  art  of  ink-making.  This  example  may 
serve  to  shew  the  character  of  the  original  MS. 

esr 

}CitUfl.lNqU)T 

XfJLJCXNUSlfcSf- 

The  Vatican  library  abounds  with  manu- 
script treasures  of  this  description,  especially 
in  civil-law,  which  the  laborious  Gothofredus 
most  probably  never  heard  of,  and  I regret 
that  some  skilful  and  learned  persons  are  not 
employed  to  transcribe  these  various  com- 
mentaries, which  would  make  a valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.  Bishop 
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Burnet  observes,  “ It  seemed  strange  to  me, 
and  almost  incredible,  that  in  the  Vatican 
library  there  are  no  ancient  Latin  Bibles, 
where  above  all  other  places  they  ought  to  be 
lookt  for:  I saw  none  above  four  hundred 
years  old.” 

The  cabinet  of  antiquities  is  not  large,  but 
contains  many  things  of  considerable  interest. 
The  collection  of  medals  was  taken  to  Paris, 
and  has  not  found  its  way  back  again.  I saw 
the  empty  cases. 

Ancient  Architecture.  The  sepulchre 
of  Bibulus ; the  remains  of  the  Doric  Temple, 
dedicated  to  filial  piety,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  prison  of  the  Decemvirs;  and  the 
peperino  Doric  sarcophagus,  of  Cornelius 
Scipio,*  are  all  the  remains  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture in  Rome  before  the  age  of  Augustus. 
The  date  of  the  Doric  capitals  and  architrave 
of  the  Tabularium  at  the  Capitol  is  not  known. 

Of  the  age  of  Augustus  there  are  consi- 
derable vestiges,  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon, 

* The  first  of  these  was  probably  built  200  years  B.  C.  The 
second,  140  years  B.  C.  and  this  was  mode  about  300  years  B.  C. 
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the  three  columns  sai«i  to  belong  to  a temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator,  the  columns  of  Mars  Ultor, 
the  little  round  temple  of  Vesta,  or  Hercules, 
according  to  modern  opinions ; the  Ionic  tem- 
ple of  Fortuna  Virilis,  and  the  columns  of 
the  triumphal  Arch  of  Titus,  are  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  Ionic,  Corinthian  and  composit 
orders  in  Rome. 

Forsyth,  whose  criticism  is  always  to  be 
respected,  says,  “ what  business,  or  what 
meaning  have  columns  on  any  arch.”  This 
has  been  often  said,  or  to  the  same  effect,  and 
it  is  an  observation  not  less  common,  that  a 
column,  like  a pillar,  is  of  necessity  meant  as 
a support,  and  where  there  is  nothing  to  be 
propped,  it  is  worse  than  useless,  it  is  absurd. 
This  I have  always  held  to  be  a narrow  view 
of  the  subject ; it  is  perfectly  true,  that  when 
columns  were  first  invented,  they  were  mere 
supports,  but  when  they  were  refined  by  art, 
and  made  ornamental,  why  should  we  be  de- 
prived of  them  as  mere  ornaments  ? I know 
of  no  canon  of  good  taste  or  common  sense 
which  prohibits  the  application  of  the  same 
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thing  to  different  purposes ; if  strength  be  one 
quality,  and  beauty  another,  they  may  be  ap- 
plied separately  or  together.  No  one  objects  to 
a cinerary  urn  on  a tea-table,  nor  fancies  him- 
self in  a catacomb  the  more  on  that  account. 
On  the  end  of  a pier  the  architect  may  want 
a weight  instead  of  a support,  and  a succession 
of  columns,  if  applied  to  answer  that  purpose, 
are  stately  objects,  and  have  a good  effect,  as 
Rennie  as  applied  them  in  his  Strand  Bridge. 
When  this  is  explained,  it  may  be  said,  here 
is  an  use ; this,  however,  will  be  but  a falla- 
cious reason ; as,  to  the  sight,  this  reason 
does  not  appear.  The  term  use  is  too  often 
limited  to  what  may  be  applicable  to  our 
■convenience,  but  that  is  no  less  useful  which 
increases  rational  pleasure  and  delight,  by 
giving  cheerfulness  and  enjoyment,  and  con- 
sequently happiness ; hence,  beauty  of  itself 
is  in  the  highest  degree  useful.  The  capital 
of  the  Corinthian  column,  by  common  con- 
sent, is  beautiful,  though  by  its  addition,  the 
column  is  not  at  all  more  useful  as  a support, 
and,  as  the  capital  is  composed  of  foliage, 
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which  can  support  nothing,  common  sense 
ought  to  be  as  much  offended,  as  when  co- 
lumns are  arranged  for  ornament  in  screens, 
or  on  the  piers  of  bridges,  or  made  to  grace  a 
triumphal  arch. 

Of  the  Colosseo*  enough  has  been  told; 
to  its  vast  size  and  general  form  it  is  wholly 
indebted  for  its  imposing  grandeur.  I have 
seen  the  remains  of  fifteen  ancient  amphithe- 
atres, but,  beyond  mere  construction,  they 
have  little  to  recommend  them.  Four  orders, 
clumsily  executed,  one  above  another,  deserve 
but  little  commendation ; of  these  in  the  Co- 
losseo, the  Ionic  is  the  only  one  that  is  intel- 
ligible ; the  two  upper  orders  may  be  some 
variety  of  the  Corinthian,  the  lowest  is  an 
Italian  variety  of  the  Doric,  the  base  of  which 
is  extremely  ugly.  The  Romans  invented  two 
orders,  the  Tuscan  and  Composit,  which  in 
my  opinion,  add  nothing  to  the  elegance  and 
grandeur  of  the  Grecian  orders. 

* By  Winkelmann,  Colosteo ; by  Maffei,  Cofoe o;  by  Venuti, 
ColoUo;  and  in  the  lower  ages,  Cohort on.  These  varieties  of  a 
barbarous  word  are  given,  the  exact  etymology  of  which  is  not 
known,  that  every  one  may  choose  for  himself. 
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Ancient  Sculpture.  The  iEgina  marbles 
are  now  in  Rome ; when  they  were  found, 
they  were  a good  deal  mutilated,  and  are 
now  very  judiciously  restored  by  Thorwaldsen. 
These  marbles  afford  us  the  most  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  school  of  ./Egina,  celebrated 
by  Pausanias  and  other  ancient  authors.  They 
have  the  appearance  of  improved  Egyptian 
sculpture,  with  the  mouth  prominent,  and 
generally  closed,  as  in  the  head  called  Mem- 
non  in  the  British  Museum.  They  are  exe- 
cuted with  somewhat  of  Egyptian  dryness, 
with  more  action,  and  more  anatomical  intel- 
ligence, and  the  hands  and  feet  are  well  drawn ; 
one  figure  in  particular,  supposed  to  have 
been  in  an  angle  at  the  base  of  a tympanum, 
is  composed  with  admirable  skill  for  that 
situation.  These  statues  were  made  for  the 
pediments  of  a Doric  Temple,  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  Panhellenius,  in  the  island  of  iEgina, 
built  according  to  Pausanius  by  .ffiacus  before 
the  Trojan  war,  but  allowing  this  to  be  a mere 
fable,  it  is  probable  that  the  sculpture  was 
executed  before  the  year  520  B.  C.  and  a more 
precise  date  cannot  be  ascertained.  What  the 
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subjects  were,  can  only  be  conjectured ; Pallas 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  centre  of  both 
groups  in  each  pediment,  and  the  composition 
consisted  of  figures  combating  and  killed.* 
The  two  colossal  marble  statues  on  Monte 
Cavallo  are  nineteen  feet  high ; and  each, 
with  one  hand,  holds  his  charger.  They  have 
been  called  Castor  and  Pollux,  Achilles  and 
Patroclus,  Alexander  and  Hephaestion,  &c. 
On  the  pedestals  are  the  names  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles.  Mr.  Flaxman  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  statue  ascribed  to  Phidias  is  the  original 
of  the  other,  a sort  of  duplicate  of  it  reversed, 
to  stand  as  its  companion  in  some  conspicuous 
situation.  He  also  says,  that  we  may  fairly 
presume  these  statues  to  be  by  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles,  because  the  animated  character  and 
style  of  sculpture  seem  peculiar  to  the  age  in 
which  those  artists  lived ; and,  because  in  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  there  is,  in  bas-relief, 
a young  hero  governing  a horse  which  bears  a 

* These  marbles  are  described  by  Mr.  Cockerell  in  the  Journal 
of  Science  and  the  Arts,  vol.  vi.  p.  327,  with  all  the  learning  and 
discrimination  that  the  sculpture  admits  of.  They  were  bought 
by  the  late  king  of  Buvaria,  and  are  now  in  the  Glyptotheque  at 
Munich. 
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strong  resemblance  to  them ; and  therefore  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  figures  in  frieze 
did  not  suggest  the  first  idea  of  these  groups. 

Conservator’s  Palace.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  of  this  palace,  which  is  a part  cf  the 
Capitol,  is  the  celebrated  bronze  Wolf,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  that  was  struck  with 
lightening  64  B.  C.  two  years  before  Cicero’s 
Consulate ; and  mentioned  by  him  in  his 
third  oration  against  Catiline.  It  is  certainly 
a bronze  of  great  antiquity,  and  appears  from 
the  style  of  the  sculpture  to  be  Etruscan.  On 
the  inside  of  the  left  hind  leg  is  a long  rent, 
the  edges  of  which  have  the  appearance  of 
having  undergone  liquifaction,  being  blunt 
and  rounded.*  In  this  room  are  two  other 
bronzes  of  great  merit;  a bust  of  Junius 
Brutus,  and  a boy  picking  a thorn  out  of 
his  foot. 

In  the  court  of  the  palace  are  the  remains 
of  a marble  colossal  statue  of  Domitian,  which, 
when  entire,  appears  to  have  been  forty  feet 

* See  a representation  of  the  Leg  with  the  fracture,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. On  the  outside  of  the  other  hind  leg  is  a considerable  chasm 
which  seems  to  have  been  produced  by  mechanical  violence,  as  the 
edges  of  the  fracture  are  rugged  and  sharp. 
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high,  the  head  and  neck  are  of  one  block, 
about  eight  feet  high,  and  the  feet  are  six  feet 
long.  The  statue  appears  to  have  been  nearly 
naked,  and  to  have  stood  erect,  with  a 
chlamys  hanging  on  the  left  arm. 

In  the  same  court  is  a head  in  bronze,  be- 
lieved to  be  of  the  Emperor  Commodus,  which 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  a colossal  statue, 
sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high. 

In  this  repository  of  fragments  is  the  tomb 
of  Agrippina,  the  widow  of  Germanicus,  whose 
life  was  remarkable  for  the  noblest  virtues,  and 
whose  death  marked  the  ultimate  depravity  of 
TiBERius.  The  tomb  is  a cubical  block  of 
stone,  with  this  inscription. 

’ OSSA 

AGRIFFINAE  . M . AGRIPPAE. 

DIVI  . AVG  . NEPTIS  . VXORIS. 

GERMANICI  . CAESARIS. 

MATRIS  . C.  CAESARIS  . AVG. 

GERMANICI  . PRINCIFIS.* 

* The  Bones 

Of  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa, 

The  grand-daughter  of  the  divine  Augustus, 

The  Wife 

Of  Germanicus  Cssar, 

The  Mother  of  C.  Cssar  Augustus 

Germanicus,  our  prince. 
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A memorial  for  a moralist,  that  so  illustrious 
a person  should  have  had  so  humble  a se- 
pulchre, and  that  so  simple  and  impressive  an 
inscription  should  not  have  protected  it  from 
abuse. 

The  Tullianum. — Although  there  may  be 
a difference  of  opinion  whether  this  be  the 
original  prison  built  by  Servius  Tullius,  and 
referred  to  by  Juvenal,  yet  no  one  can  visit  it 
without  being  impressed  that  this  was  the 
dungeon  were  Lentulus  and  Cethegus  were 
put  to  death : there  is  now  no  fetid  odor ; in 
other  respects,  Sallust  has  given  a very  exact 
description  of  it.  The  situation  of  this  prison 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  a short 
distance  from  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septimius 
Severus.  The  descent  to  the  dungeon  is  now 
by  fifty-six  steps ; when  Sallust  wrote,  he  says 
it  was  under  ground  twelve  feet,  which  would 
be  a descent  of  eighteen  steps ; when  we  find 
the  earth  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum  since 
his  time  accumulated  to  the  height  of  twenty- 
two  feet  above  the  original  pavement,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  to  reconcile  these  state- 
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merits.  The  roof  is  of  stone,  somewhat  coved, 
and  its  greatest  height  from  the  middle  of  the 
floor  is  six  feet  eight  inches  and  a half.  This 
is  an  exact  plan  of  the  floor  with  the  measures 
in  English  feet : a,  are  stairs  leading  into  the 
dungeon ; b,  is  a small  square  doorway  to  a 
subterraneous  passage ; c,  is  a well  of  water ; 
D,  is  a small  granite  column  surrounded  with 
iron  bars  to  which  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are 
said  to  have  been  chained;  e,  is  a marble 
slab,  supposed  to  have  served  as  an  altar  for 
the  service  of  the  mass.  In  the  centre  of  the 
roof  is  a round  aperture,  which  admits  a little 
air  and  a glimmering  light. 


. It  is  now  too  late  to  eulogize  Cicero  for  his 
conduct  in  Catiline’s  conspiracy ; or  to  scru- 
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tinize  into  his  authority  to  put  the  conspirators 
to  death,  for  which  he  was  banished.  Their 
sentence,  decreed  by  the  senate,  agreeably  to 
the  existing  laws  of  the  Republic,  is  an  answer 
to  his  accusers. 

If  the  laws  were  bad  the  Palres  conscripti 
would  have  acted  more  wisely  to  have  set 
about  to  amend  them  than  to  punish  that 
great  man,  whose  only  offence  was  acting  up 
to  their  decree;  but  virtue  had  lost  her  empire 
and  Cicero  ought  to  have  known  that  when 
men  are  elected  into  office  to  promote  their 
own  interest,  and  not  that  of  the  Republic, 
that  the  commonwealth  was  at  an  end. 

In  his  oration  for  Ccelius  the  portrait  of 
Catiline  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  we 
have  of  the  character  of  an  extraordinary  man 
drawn  by  a determined  enemy,  and  justly  so, 
with  the  strongest  bias  to  exhibit  it  in  the 
most  favorable  point  of  view : “ Catiline  pos- 
sessed many,  not  indeed  finished  resemblances, 
but  striking  outlines  of  the  most  exalted  vir- 
tues. Many  were  the  wicked  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted,  while  he  appeared  to  be 
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devoted  to  men  of  virtue;  while  he  was  burning  • 
in  the  guilt  of  infamous  desires,  he  was  painful 
in  the  pursuit  of  military  accomplishments : 
nor  do  I think  that  such  a prodigy  ever  ap- 
peared upon  earth ; such  a composition  of 
natural  affections  and  passions,  so  differing, 
so  opposite,  so  repugnant  to  one  another. 
At  one  time,  who  was  ever  more  agreeable  to 
the  best  of  men,  and  who  more  intimate  with 
the  worst  ? Who  could  be  more  attached  to 
the  patriot  interest,  yet  who  a more  bitter 
enemy  to  the  commonwealth  ? In  pleasures, 
who  more  impure,  in  toils  who  more  indefati- 
gable ? Who  ever  more  rapacious,  who  more 
profuse  ?*  Yet  this  man  possessed  the  surpris- 
ing qualities  of  being  able,  while  he  attached 
friends,  to  secure  them  by  obsequiousness ; 
by  sharing  whatever  he  possessed  with  all,  by 
supplying  the  necessities  of  his  party  with  his 
money,  with  his  interest,  with  his  personal 
fatigue;  and,  if  it  were  required,  with  his 


* Quit  in  rapaeilate  avarior  9 quit  in  largitionc  effutior  ? seems 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  that  condensed  expression  of  Sallust,  so 
universally  admired — alieni  appettns,  sui  profusus. 
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villainy  and  audacity ; adapting  his  own  na- 
ture to  the  occasion  by  bending  as  it  served 
his  purpose ; appearing  severe  with  the  mo- 
rose, easy  with  the  loose ; grave  with  the  aged, 
gay  with  the  young ; intrepid  with  the  resolute, 
cum  libidinosis  luxuriosb  vivere.” 

This  prison,  of  pagan  celebrity,  is  also  of 
renown  in  the  annals  of  the  Church.  Against 
the  wall  of  the  dungeon  over  the  granite 
column  is  this  inscription  in  capital  Roman 
letters : “ This  is  the  column  where  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  being  chained,  converted  the 
most  holy  martyrs,  St.  Processo  and  St.  Mar- 
tiniano,  the  jailers  of  the  prison,  and  forty- 
seven  others,  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  whom  they 
baptized  with  the  water  of  this  well,  (c)  which 
sprung  up  miraculously.”  In  St.  Peter’s  there 
is  a large  picture  of  the  martyrdom  of  these 
two  jailers  executed  in  mosaic. 

In  the  side  wall  of  the  stairs  leading  down 
into  the  prison  is  a rude  impression  of  a man’s 
profile ; over  which,  on  a marble  tablet,  is 
this  explanation : “ In  this  stone  St.  Peter’s 
head  was  knocked  against  the  wall  by  the 
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men  who  took  him  into  custody,  and  the  mi- 
racle remains.”* 

This  is  a representation  of  the  profile,  with 
the  iron  bars  before  it  to  protect  it  from  injury. 


Besides  this  ancient  prison  there  was  an- 
other, called  the  prison  of  the  Decemvirs; 
and  from  an  event,  said  to  have  taken  place 
in  it,  very  well  known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Roman  charity,  a Temple  of  Greek  doric 
was  built  upon  the  site,  and  dedicated  to 
Filial  piety,  of  which  very  small  fragments 
now  remain.  Subsequently  another  was  built 
of  the  Ionic  order,  of  which  there  are  many 
columns  still  to  be  seen  on  the  north  side  of 

* " In  questo  sasso  Pietro  da  di  testa  -pinto  da  Sbirri,  ed  il 
prodigio  rcsta." 
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the  church  of  St.  Nicola  in  Carcere,  erected 
on  its  ruins. 

Obelisks. — Of  these  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  two  that  once  ornamented  the  spine 
of  the  Circus  Maximus,  each  of  one  piece  of 
red  granite,  and  now  stand  before  the  church 
of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  in  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,*  both  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics. 
Notwithstanding  the  modern  progress  in  the 
interpretation  of  this  sacred  language  of  Egypt, 
these  inscriptions  have  not  yet  been  translated, 
except  Ammianus  Marcellinus  can  be  relied 
upon  ;f  but  from  the  Rosetta  stone,  and  its 
agreement,  through  the  medium  of  the  Greek, 
with  the  account  of  an  Egyptian  priest  to 
Germanicus,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  be 
only  found  to  contain  a pompous  genealogy 
of  some  mighty  king,  perhaps  Ramestes,  as  is 
stated  by  Hermapion,  his  vast  army,  his 

* The  length  of  the  obelisk  before  the  church  of  St.  John  La- 
teran is  105  feet ; and  of  that  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  78  feet. 
These  are  the  measures  of  the  shaft  of  each,  exclusive  of 
their  pedestals,  or  the  Pope's  armorial  mountains,  and  the  cross 
at  the  top. 
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extensive  dominions,  his  boundless  resources, 
and  his  munificent  distribution  of  them. 

Obelisk,  according  to  Pliny,  is  an  Egyptian 
word,  and  means  a ray  of  the  sun  (1.  36,  c.  8) 
and  was  used  as  a gnomon  to  ascertain  the 
meridian,  from  very  remote  antiquity.  In 
that  ancient  country  obelisks  appear  to  have 
been  very  numerous,  for  it  is  stated  that  not 
fewer  than  fifty,  large  and  small,  were  brought 
to  Rome  at  different  times.  Augustus  first 
conveyed  several  from  Egypt  to  Rome,  and 
set  one  up  in  the  Campus  Martius  to  answer 
its  original  purpose;  concerning  which  we 
have  this  account : “ It  was  set  up  so  as  to 
mark  the  noon,  and  by  it  to  ascertain  the 
length  of  the  day  and  night,  according  to  the 
shadows  projected  by  the  sun.  To  effect  this 
a pavement  was  laid  according  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  obelisk,  when  at  the  sixth  hour  of 
the  day,  at  the  winter  solstice,  the  shade  would 
be  exactly  equal  (i.  e.  mid-day)  and  would 
gradually  decrease  every  day,  and  then  again 
increase ; all  which  was  showed  by  brass  lines 
let  into  the  stone,  worthy  the  faithful  invention 
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of  Manilius  the  mathematician.  On  the  top 
of  the  obelisk  was  placed  a gilded  ball,  that 
its  shade  might  fall  on  the  obelisk,  otherwise 
the  top  of  the  obelisk  would  cast  a shadow  too 
broad  to  be  reduced  within  any  rules;  the 
hint  of  this  contrivance  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  sun  shining  upon  a man’s 
head.  This  has  not  now  answered  for  almost 
thirty  years,  on  what  account  is  uncertain, 
whether,  because  the  discordant  course  of  the 
sun  itself,  and  of  the  heavens,  have  by  some 
means  been  changed,  or  the  whole  earth  has 
been  removed  a little  from  its  centre,  which  I 
hear  has  been  observed  likewise  in  other 
places ; or  that,  either  by  reason  of  the  earth- 
quakes which  have  shaken  the  city,  the  obelisk 
has  inclined  a little  on  one  side,  or  through 
the  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  has  sunk  down 
somewhat  lower ; though  to  prevent  this  in- 
convenience, the  foundations  are  said  to  have 
been  laid  as  deep  in  the  earth  as  the  height  of 
the  obelisk  itself.”  (Pliny,  lib.  36,  c.  10.) 

This  obelisk,  which  was  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics,. was  entire  until  the  year  1527, 
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when  it  was  thrown  down  and  broken  to 
pieces  during  the  sacking  and  burning  of 
Rome  by  the  Constable  Bourbon.  After 
this  time  it  remained  for  the  most  part  buried 
and  neglected,  till  Pius  VI.  adopted  a new 
method  of  restoring  it,  by  building  up  an 
obelisk  seventy-one  feet  high,  on  Monte  Ci- 
torio,  and  casing  it  with  thin  slabs  of  the 
broken  obelisk,  cut  into  laminae  for  that  pur- 
pose, carefully  preserving  all  the  remaining 
hieroglyphics  and  sculptured  figures ; among 
which  are  the  representations  of  two  musical 
instruments,  now  to  be  seen  nearly  at  the  top 
of  the  obelisk,  each  of  two  strings  and  a neck, 
resembling  the  calascione*  of  the  Florentines. 
The  obelisk  is  supposed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally erected  at  Heliopolis,  by  Sesostris,  be- 
fore the  siege  of  Troy.  These  instruments  are 
therefore  extremely  curious,  as  they  shew 
music  to  have  been  cultivated  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  most  remote  antiquity ; and  that 

* This  instrument  has  a belly  like  the  longitudinal  section  of 
a pear,  with  six  strings  ; it  is  struck  with  the  nails  of  the  hand, 
and  is  more  common  in  Tuscany  than  in  any  other  port  of  Italy. 
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they  knew  the  means  of  extending  their  scale 
and  multiplying  the  sounds  of  a few  strings, 
by  the  most  simple  and  commodious  expe- 
dients. If  the  two  strings  were  tuned  fourths 
to  each  other,  they  would  furnish  that  series 
of  sounds  which  the  ancients  called  a hepta- 
chord; and  if  the  strings,  like  those  of  the 
Calascione,  were  tuned  fifths,  they  would  pro- 
duce an  octave,  or  two  disjunct  tetrachords ; 
an  advantage  which  none  of  the  Grecian  in- 
struments seem  to  have  possessed  for  many 
ages  after  the  probable  date  of  this  obelisk.* 


The  size  of  this  instrument  on  the  obelisk  is 
one  foot  nine  inches  long,  and  five  inches 
across  in  the  widest  part. 

Reliques  have  always  had  a charm  for 
mankind,  and  I am  not  without  the  world’s 
prejudice ; but  premeditated  deception,  how- 
ever it  may  triumph  for  a time,  not  only 

* See  Dr.  Burney's  History  of  Music,  vol.  i.  p.  SOI. 
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ultimately  loses  its  power,  but  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce a re-action  upon  the  mind,  of  undue 
scepticism. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Prassede  is  a pedestal 
of  a tazza  in  black-and-white  marble,  said  to 
be  the  very  column  to  which  our  Saviour  was 
tied  when  he  was  scourged ; brought  to  Rome 
in  1223  by  Cardinal  Giovanni  Colonna,  from 
which  event  the  present  Prince  Colonna  de- 
rives his  title.  In  height  it  is  two  feet  and  an 
inch,  as  nearly  as  I could  measure  it.  In  the 
Sacristy  of  this  church  there  is  a fine  picture 
by  Giulio  Romano  of  the  Flagellation  of 
Christ,  where  he  is  tied  to  a representation  of 
this  pedestal  as  the  real  column. 
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Over  the  entrance  door  of  the  chapel  in 
which  this  relique  is  preserved,  is  this  inscrip- 
tion : “ In  questa  santa  Cappella  non  possono 
entrare  le  donne,  sotto  pena  de  scomunica.” 
In  Jerusalem  there  is  also  a column  equally 
authentic,  but  the  Franciscan  Friars  are  pru- 
dent enough  to  keep  it  in  the  dark,  and  suffer 
it  only  to  be  touched  with  a stick  through  a 
hole.  In  St.  Mark’s  in  Venice  there  is  another 
fragment  of  this  column,  but  this  is  of  red 
granite,  and  is  a part  of  a small  column. 

The  table  on  which  the  last  supper  was 
spread  is  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
of  cedar,  once  covered  with  silver.  In  Jeru- 
salem it  is  a stone  slab.  The  dish  on  which 
the  paschal  lamb  was  laid  was  a stupendous 
emerald,  such  as  was  never  seen  in  the  world, 
till  it  was  broken  during  the  time  of  its  being 
in  France,  and  found  to  be  a piece  of  green 
glass.  Such  devices  would  never  have  been 
adopted  by  the  teachers  of  mankind,  had  they 
reflected  that  truth  only  is  eternal,  and  that 
honesty  alone  is  the  path  of  virtue. 

Cloaca  Maxima.  There  is  no  antiquity  in 
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Rome  which  has  given  rise  to  a greater  diver- 
sity of  opinion  than  this  common  sewer,  both 
as  to  the  time,  and  the  manner  of  its  original 
construction.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  says 
that  the  three  most  magnificent  works  in 
Rome,  by  which  the  greatness  of  the  Roman 
empire  chiefly  appears  are  the  aqueducts,  the 
paved  roads,  and  the  trenches  to  carry  off  the 
water ; meaning  the  water  occasioned  by  in- 
undation, and  from  the  marshy  ground  within 
the  walls  of  the  city. 

The  earliest  author  who  has  mentioned  these 
drams  or  trenches,  is  Caius  Acilius,  who  says, 
according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  who 
has  quoted  him,  that  in  his  time,  which  was 
more  than  two  hundred  years  B.  C.,  the 
trenches  had  been  so  neglected  that  they  were 
useless,  and  that  the  Censors  contracted  for 
cleaning  and  repairing  them  for  the  sum  of  a 
thousand  talents : nearly  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  of  our  money.  Dionysius,  when 
speaking  of  them  from  his  own  observation, 
says,  r«c  vnovo/iovQ  were  made  in  the  streets 
and  open  places  to  convey  the  water  from 
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every  street  into  the  Tiber;  and  they  were 
not  cut  or  made  under  the  houses. 

In  these  two  authors  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  there  is  not  one  word  about  these  drains 
or  trenches  having  been  arched,  nor  a hint 
that  there  was  any  large  master-drain ; and, 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  made 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  them  to 
have  come  under  the  description  of  Cloacce, 
in  the  sense  which  is  usually  annexed  to  that 
word,  neither  is  the  Greek  word  vjtovo/ioc  that 
which  would  have  been  used  by  Dionysius  had 
he  meant  such  common  sewer. 

The  next  author  to  be  consulted  is  Livy, 
who  agrees  exactly  with  Dionysius  as  to  the 
design  and  use  of  these  drains,  and  says, 
“ that  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  about  the 
Forum,  and  the  other  hollows  which  lay  be- 
tween the  hills,  were  not  free  from  water 
which  lodged  there,  by  reason  of  their  situ- 
ation ; Tarquin,  therefore,  made  channels  on 
a slope  down  to  the  Tiber  to  drain  them.”* 

* " Et  infima  urbis  loca  circa  Forum  aliasque  inteijectas  eolii- 
bus  convalles,  quia  ex  plaais  locis  baud  facile  evehebant  aquas, 
cloacis  e fastigio  in  Tiberim  ductis  siccat."  Lib.  1,  $ 38> 
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Nothing  can  be  more  intelligible  than  this 
explanation ; nevertheless  he  has  given  the 
name  of  Cloacae  to  them,  in  common  with 
Pliny,  although,  in  their  use,  he  has  not  hinted 
at  their  design  being  for  any  domestic  pur- 
pose, such  as  carrying  off  dirty  water,  or 
cleansing  the  streets;  nor  has  he  said  that 
they  were  arched,  or  that  there  was  any  one 
greater  than  the  rest. 

Pliny,  with  a taste  for  the  marvellous,  says, 
that  notwithstanding  the  stupendous  works  of 
Tarquin,  who  cut  through  the  seven  hills,  and 
caused  the  city,  as  it  were,  to  hang  in  the  air, 
and  made  these  trenches ; yet  a work  of  still 
greater  wonder  remained  to  be  executed  by 
Agrippa,  who  in  his  iEdileship  caused  seven 
rivers  to  meet  together  under  the  city  in  one 
main  channel,  and  to  run  with  such  a swift 
stream  as  to  carry  every  thing  into  the  Tiber. 

Tli is  is  the  first  time  in  any  ancient  author 
that  there  is  any  account  of  one  great  master- 
drain,  which  by  Pliny  is  called  meatus,  and  by 
the  modems,  Cloaca  Maxima.  To  give  the 
construction  of  this  Cloaca  to  Tarquin,  is,  as 
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I conceive,  without  any  foundation.  Pliny, 
1.  36,  c.  15,  speaking  of  Tarquin’s  public 
drains,  says,  they  were  built  so  strong,  that 
even  earthquakes,  which  dealt  out  ruin  and 
destruction  on  every  side,  did  not  injure  them ; 
while  by  Acilius,  who  lived  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  his  time,  we  are  told  that 
these  same  works  were  then  so  dilapidated 
and  ruined  that  they  were  wholly  useless. 

In  the  reign  of  Theodoric,*  the  common 
drains  were  again  repaired,  since  which  time 
they  have  been  neglected  and  suffered  to  sink 
into  utter  ruin.  The  ruins  of  the  large  one, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
Velabrum ; and,  when  the  river  is  low,  the 
mouth  of  it  may  be  seen  between  the  ancient 
Pons  Senatorius  and  the  little  round  temple, 
formerly  called  the  Temple  of  Vesta. 

A considerable  part  of  the  interest  excited 
by  this  sewer  is  from  its  being  of  a regular 
arched  construction,  which,  if  it  were  built 
by  Tarquin,  would  prove  that  there  were 
arches  at  a time  when  it  is  generally  believed 

* See  Cassiodorus,  lib.  3,  Var.  Epist.  30. 
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they  were  wholly  unknown ; but  the  early 
authors  I have  referred  to,  make  no  mention 
of  an  arch  in  the  trenches  made  by  Tarquin, 
nor  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  that  the 
present  ruin  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  ever  made 
part  of  that  original  construction ; and  it  is 
probable,  that  what  can  now  be  seen  of  it  in 
the  Velabrum,  was  built  by  Agrippa  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  as  the  earliest  date  that 
can  be  assigned  to  it 

The  earliest  example  of  an  arch  standing 
by  the  form  of  its  own  curve,  with  which  I am 
acquainted,  is  a brick  arch  in  the  inside  of 
the  mausoleum  of  Czechia  Metella  which  has 
a span  of  about  eight  feet,  probably  con- 
structed before  the  year  53  B.  C.,  as  Crassus 
was  killed  in  that  year,  who  built  it  for  the 
remains  of  his  wife.  This  construction  was 
unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  also  to  the  an- 
cient Romans ; nor  is  there  any  word  for  it 
in  Greek  or  Latin.  The  original  Latin  word 
for  an  arch  was  derived  from  the  use  to 
which  dark  recesses  were  applied,  and  had 
no  reference  to  architectural  or  geometrical 
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construction ; for  arched  roof,  we  have  ca- 
mera fornicata,  and  for  triumphal  arch,  arcus 
triumphalis ; sufficient  proofs  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  Payne  Knight  says,  “ the  pointed  arch, 
which  we  call  Gothic,  is  the  primitive  arch  ; 
of  which  the  earliest  instance  known  in  Europe 
is  the  Emissarium  of  the  lake  of  Albano,  built 
during  the  siege  of  Veii,  long  before  the  Greeks 
or  Romans  knew  how  to  turn  any  other  kind 
of  arch.”*  Among  the  works  of  the  Romans 
in  remote  antiquity,  the  two  Emissaria  of  the 
lakes  of  Albano  and  Nemi  are  certainly  very 
remarkable;  and  the  excavations  are  executed 
scientifically,  with  a level  just  sufficient  to 
draw  off  enough  water  to  turn  corn  mills  in 
the  valleys  below ; the  principal  use  for  which 
I believe  they  were  originally  made,  notwith- 
standing the  fabulous  story  of  their  origin. 
The  water  from  the  lake  of  Albano  now  turns 
three  mills,  and  that  from  the  lake  of  Nemi, 
two.  How  Mr.  Knight  could  see  any  thing 
like  a pointed  arch  in  either  of  these  excava- 
tions I cannot  tell ; that  of  the  lake  of  Albano 

* An  Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Taste,  p.  163. 
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is  no  more  to  be  considered  as  an  arch, 
founded  on  any  principle  of  construction,  than 
the  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  or  the  galleries  of  the 
Simplon.  To  satisfy  myself  on  these  points  I 
examined  the  Emissarium  of  Albano  with  his 
book  in  my  hand,  and  made  these  three 
sketches. 


A.  represents  the  construction  of  the  arch  at 
that  end  of  the  Emissarium  where  the  water 
is  discharged  into  the  valley.  The  left  side 
of  it  is  a perforation  into  the  solid  rock ; the 
opposite  side  is  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  treasury  of  Atreus.  B.  is  an 
internal  view  of  the  same  excavation,  as  far 
as  I could  see  into  it,  beyond  any  construction 
of  masonry. 
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The  Entrance  of  the  Emissarium,  from  the 
Lake. 


This  facade  of  masonry  is  probably  of  no 
great  antiquity ; beyond  it  is  mere  excavation 
through  a rock  of  peperino,  and  its  internal 
appearance  is  similar  to  the  arch,  B. 

On  the  top  of  a hill,  the  site  of  ancient 
Tusculum,  are  the  remains  of  a villa,  with  a 
Piscina,  or  reservoir  of  water,  and  a theatre, 
where  many  good  statues,  some  mosaic  pave- 
ments and  other  antiquities,  have  been  found.* 
To  the  entrance  of  the  Piscina  is  a pointed 
archway  of  which,  on  the  next  page  is  a re- 
presentation of  the  front  arch,  and  probably 

* Tusculum  wus  destroyed  by  Pope  Celestin  the  third,  in  the 
year  1191  and  the  inhabitants  who  survived  the  calamity  took  re- 
fuge among  the  ruins  of  Lucullus'  villa  on  the  plain  immediately 
below ; which  was  the  origin  of  the  modern  city  of  Frascati. 
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the  most  ancient  construction  of  this  kind  that 
now  exists. 


In  the  “ Lettres  edifiantes  et  curieuses,” 
are  three  gothic  arches  to  one  of  the  entrances 
into  the  ancient  city  of  Antinopolis,  built  by 
Hadrian  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.*  If  the 
representation  of  what  these  arches  originally 
were  can  be  relied  on,  they  appear  to  have 
been  constructed  like  the  Treasury  of  Atreus, 
and  deserve  no  more  consideration  than  those 
cut  in  the  walls  of  the  Cento  Camerelle  near 
Baja ; and  may  be  considered  as  a mere  fancy 
rather  than  adopted  from  any  known  principle 
of  construction. 

Le  Bruyn  in  his  travels  in  the  Levant,  has 
given  a print  of  the  ruined  church  of  St.  Jean 

* Vol.  v.  p.  123,  Plate  I. 
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d’Acre,  where  there  are  gothic  arches  sup- 
ported on  long  slender  columns ; and  although 
no  precise  date  can  be  assigned  to  them,  yet 
as  the  Christians  were  expelled  by  the  Saracens 
in  1291,  the  Church  must  have  been  anterior 
to  that  time.  As  our  researches  into  this 
branch  of  English  antiquity  are  now  nearly 
exhausted,  and  earlier  examples  of  gothic  ar- 
chitecture may  be  found  in  Sicily  than  any 
we  have  in  England,  the  subject  might  be 
pursued  there  with  great  advantage,  if  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  should  at  at  any  time 
consider  it  of  sufficient  importance. 

Before  the  construction  of  a semicircular 
arch  standing  on  the  form  of  its  own  curve, 
the  Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae  affords  an 
example  of  a contrivance  to  supply  the  want 
of  that  knowledge.  It  is  of  a conical  shape, 
covered  with  one  huge  stone,  and  all  the 
angles  of  the  stones  cut  off,  as  in  the  figure 
at  the  top  of  the  next  page  which  represents 
the  upper  part  of  it,  introduced  to  shew  the 
principle  of  its  construction. 
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At  Bignor  in  Sussex,  there  is  a small  Ro- 
man brick  arch  for  a drain,  constructed  on 
this  principle. 

The  conical  recess  over  the  entrance  of  the 
Gate  of  the  Lions  at  Mycenae  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  same  mode  of  construction  as 
the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  and  the  Gothic  arches 
at  Antinopolis. 

Barbekini  Vase.  In  the  Museum  of  sculp- 
ture in  the  capitol  is  a large  rectangular  sar- 
cophagus which  was  found  in  a tumulus  about 
two  miles  and  a half  from  the  gate  of  the  city 
on  the  Frascati  road ; ornamented  with  sculp- 
ture in  very  bold  relief ; and  at  one  angle  is  a 
figure  holding  a horse  in  the  same  attitude  as 
those  celebrated  statues  on  Monte  Cavallo 
already  mentioned,  and  on  the  top  are  two 
figures,  supposed  to  represent  the  father  and 
mother  of  Alexander  Severus.  Within  this 
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sarcophagus  was  a vase  of  two  colors  ; on  the 
ground,  which  is  a diaphanous,  very  dark 
amethystine  blue,  is  a bas-relief  in  a material 
resembling  the  white  stratum  of  an  onyx. 
The  subject  of  this  bas-relief  has  been  very 
variously  conjectured : Visconti  says  it  repre- 
sents the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis : 
probably  it  is  a mystic  allegory,  or  pagan 
story  relating  to  a future  state;  but  where 
data  are  wanting,  conjectures  however  mul- 
tiplied add  nothing  to  our  information. 

It  was  found  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban 
VIII.,  whose  name  was  Barberini,  from  which 
circumstance  it  was  called  the  Barberini  vase. 
This  papal  family  falling  into  decay,  it  was 
sold  to  an  antiquary  in  Rome,  who  resold  it 
to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  through  whose  hands 
it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Duchess 
of  Portland,  and  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Portland  vase.  After  her  death,  June  7,  1786, 
when  her  extensive  Museum  was  sold  by  public 
auction,  this  vase  was  bought  in  for  one  thou- 
sand and  twenty-nine  pounds,  and  is  now  the 
property  of  the  present  Duke  of  Portland,  her 
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grandson,  who,  having  no  partiality  for  such 
curiosities,  and  not  wishing  to  deprive  the 
public  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it,  has  very 
obligingly  deposited  it  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  general  shape  of  the  vase  is  not  elegant, 
but  the  sculpture  is  more  beautiful  than  that 
of  any  work  of  a similar  kind  hitherto  disco- 
vered. It  was  at  first  thought  to  be  an  onyx, 
but  its  immense  size*  for  that  stone,  led  to  a 
more  accurate  investigation,  when  it  was  as- 
certained to  be  a vitrified  paste. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
there  was  an  onyx  vase  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Dukes  of  Mantua,  and  called 
the  Mantuan  vase,  ornamented  with  sculpture, 
as  a cameo ; but  very  inferior  to  the  Barbe- 
rini  vase.  It  was  brought  to  England  by 
the  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  after  the  death  of 
her  unfortunate  husband,  and  deposited  at  a 

* The  vase  is  nine  inches  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  high, 
and  twenty-one  inches  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  circumfe- 
rence in  the  largest  part.  Wedgwood  to  whom  the  public  is  so 
much  indebted  for  his  great  improvement  in  earthenware,  made 
an  imitation  of  it,  but  instead  of  making  the  body  of  thevase  of 
a diaphanous,  dark  amethystine  blue,  it  is  a dark  opaque  brown  ; 
in  other  respects  it  is  a work  of  considerable  merit. 
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banker’s  in  London  for  sale,  at  the  extravagant 
sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds ; but  I never 
heard  of  a purchaser,  and  it  was  probably  re- 
turned to  Germany. 

Ancient  Inscriptions.  The  most  ancient 
Latin  that  has  come  down  to  our  time,  is  the 
inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Scipio,  the  great 
grandfather  of  the  Scipios  Africanus  and 
Asiaticus.  He  was  consul  two  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  years  B.  C.,  the  exact  time  of  his 
death  is  not  known.  This  tomb,  of  Doric 
architecture,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Va- 
tican, has  been  often  engraved,  and  this  is 
the  inscription : 

CORNELIVS  LVCITS  SCIPIO  BARBATVS  GNAIVOD  PATRE 

PROGNATVS  FORTIS  VIR  SAPIENS  QVE  QVOIVS  FORMA 
VIRTVTEI  PARISVMA 

FVIT  CONSOL  CENSOR  AIDILIS  QVEI  FV1T  APUD  VOS  TAVRA 
SIA  CISAVNA 

SAMNIO  CEPIT  SVBIGIT  OMNE  LOVCANA  OPSIDES 
QVE  ABDOVCIT.* 

The  next  inscription  in  point  of  antiquity  is 
on  a marble  tablet,  under  the  Rostral  column 

* Cornelius  Lucius  Scipio  Barbatus  Gnseo  patre  prognatus,  fortis 
vir  sapiensque,  cujus  forma  virtu tb  parissima  fui t ; Consul.  Censor. 
.Edilis  qui  fuit  apud  vos  : Taurasiam  Cisaunam  Samnio  cocpit ; 
subegit  omnem  Lucaniam  obsidesque  abduxit. 
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erected  to  the  honor  of  Duillius,  for  his  naval 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians  in  the  year  two 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  B.  C.  fought  in  the 
gulph  of  Milazzo,  off  the  northern  coast  of 
Sicily.*  The  inscription,  which  is  a fragment, 
has  been  satisfactorily  restored  by  Ciacconio.f 
The  part  engraved  in  black  Roman  letter  is 
the  original  fragment,  and  the  open  letter  is 
the  restoration.  The  blending  of  the  two  let- 
ters v and  o,  in  navebovs,  is  correctly  en- 
graved on  the  opposite  page,  from  which  cri- 
tics have  inferred  the  Latin  not  to  be  of  the  age 
of  Duillius.  Quintilian  believed  it  to  be  of  that 
age,  and  with  his  judgment  I am  content. 

Trajan’s  Column.  Of  all  the  vestiges  of 
ancient  Rome  this  is  the  most  perfect,  and  in 
every  point  of  view  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing. It  was  raised  to  commemorate  Trajan’s 
victories  over  the  Dacians,  by  which  Transyl- 
vania, Walachia,  and  Moldavia  were  added 

* In  this  action  Duillius  invented  a kind  of  grapple  since  called 
a corvus  which  gave  him  great  advantage  over  the  enemy. 

f Petri  Ciacconii  Toletani  in  Column*  Rostratse  inscriptionem 
a se  conjecture  suppletam  explicatio.  Thesaurus  antiquitatum 
Romanarum,  Tom.  iv.  p.  1810,  foL  1697. 
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to  the  Roman  Empire,  now  arrived  at  its 
utmost  extent;  and  this  historical  Column, 
while  it  records  the  last  great  military  atchieve- 
ment  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  enterprising 
of  the  Roman  Emperors,  marks  the  time  from 
whence  we  may  date  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Empire  itself.  The  sculpture  is  superior 
to  any  works  of  the  same  kind  subsequent  to 
that  time,  and  from  this  period  it  declined  till 
it  may  be  said  to  be  altogether  lost  in  the 
universal  barbarism  of  the  dark  ages.  Besides 
the  great  excellence  of  these  bas-reliefs  they 
may  also  be  considered  as  a series  of  inte- 
resting antiquities ; representing  the  manners, 
dress,  discipline,  arms,  marches,  forages,  and 
encampments  of  the  soldiers  of  that  age ; the 
Roman  standards,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
enemy ; bridges,  passing  of  rivers,  and  the 
forms  of  their  ships ; sieges,  battles,  victories, 
congresses,  adlocutions  of  the  Emperor,  tri- 
umphs, sacrifices,  libations,  victims,  altars, 
the  dresses  of  the  priests,  and  various  reli- 
gious rites. 

It  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  caves - 
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dium  of  Trajan’s  Forum,  and  is  commonly 
called  of  the  Tuscan  order  but  in  reality  it  is 
of  no  regular  order,*  but  a shaft  to  exhibit  a 
series  of  historical  bas-reliefs  which  have  a 
very  rich  and  striking  effect.f  They  were 
executed  between  the  years  A.  D.  103  and  1 YJ , 
as  the  Dacians  were  not  wholly  subdued  till 
103,  whose  spoils  are  sculptured  on  the  pe- 
destal, and  Trajan  died  A.  D.  117-  The  ar- 
chitect was  Apollodorus,  and  I believe  it  is 
the  first  example  of  a column  placed  on  a 
pedestal ; before  this  time  a stylobate  was 
used,  as  in  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  which 
immediately  preceded  it.  According  to  Lu- 
misden  it  is  115  feet  10  inches  high,  of  which 
measure  the  shaft  is  95  feet,  and  composed  of 
thirty  blocks  of  statuary  marble,  each  forming 
the  diameter  of  the  column. 

* There  is  no  column  of  the  Tuscan  order  with  its  entablature 
said  to  exist ; yet  the  columns  of  the  second  story  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre at  Nismes,  as  1 have  already  observed,  are  of  the  pro- 
portion which  Vitruvius  gives  to  that  order. 

t This  column  was  imitated  in  Rome  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
in  Constantinople  by  the  Emperor  Arcadius  A.  D.  404,  and  in  our 
own  time  in  the  place  Vendflme  in  Paris  ■>  but  none  of  these  imi- 
tations are  at  all  equal  to  the  original. 
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The  Pantheon.  Of  the  ancient  temples  in 
Rome  the  most  complete  is  the  Pantheon, 
consecrated  as  a Christian  Church,  A.  D.  608, 
to  which  conversion  we  are  indebted  for  its 
preservation  and  for  its  present  appearance ; 
in  the  interior,  seven  recesses  have  been 
made  for  chapels  and  altars,  and  the  wall 
has  been  despoiled  of  the  porphyry  and  pre- 
cious marbles  with  which  it  was  incrusted; 
nevertheless  it  is  still  a noble  monument  of 
simplicity  and  grandeur,  and  its  portico  has 
been  a model  for  the  Corinthian  order  to  all 
succeeding  architects.*  The  columns  are  of 
grey  oriental  granite  and  the  shafts  are  of 
one  stone  about  42  feet  high,  each  with  a 
little  variation  in  the  diameter. 

The  Temple  which  is  about  149  feet  in  dia- 
meter is  lit  by  a circular  aperture  of  about  9 
feet  in  diameter,  at  the  top  of  the  dome.  Among 

* By  whom  the  Temple  was  first  built  or  to  what  deity  it  was 
dedicated  is  oot  known  ; Pliny  says  that  Agrippa  dedicated  it  to 
Jupiter  the  Avenger. 

The  portico  was  built  by  Agrippa  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  and 
is  1X1  feet  10  inches  in  length,  and  66  feet  S inches  in  breadth  to 
the  entrance  door. 
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the  deities  it  anciently  contained  was  the  statue 
of  a Venus  with  a pair  of  ear-rings  made  of 
the  pearl. cut  into  two  which  Planeius  pre- 
vented Cleopatra  from  dissolving  after  she  had 
drank  the  vinegar  in  which  she  had  dissolved 
the  other.  These  two  pearls  Pliny  says  * were 
the  largest  and  finest  that  had  been  ever 
known,  and  were  valued  at  about  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  our  money.  With  the  ancients 
Pearls  were  considered  as  heir-looms  and  when 
sold,  were  conveyed  with  the  same  formalities 
as  an  estate  of  inheritance. 

Indulgences  explained.  In  the  ancient 
discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church,  public  pe- 
nances were  inflicted,  and  suffered  pro  salute 
anitnce,  for  which  the  Church  granted  condi- 
tional pardons,  and  called  them  Indulgences. 
As  expiation  for  our  sins  is  due  to  our  Re- 
deemer, and  received  by  him,  the  Catholic 
Church  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory, 
and  to  this  probationary  state  Indulgences  are 
now  extended : thus,  an  hundred  days  indul- 
gence will  diminish  the  purgatorial  penance 

* Lib.  9,  c.  35. 
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an  hundred  days,  and  a plenary  indulgence 
will  reduce  the  purgatorial  time  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  whole  life  of  the  person  to  whom 
such  indulgence  is  granted.  The  late  Pope 
Pius  VII.,  in  the  church  of  St.  Augustine,  has 
put  up  this  ecclesiastical  notice  under  a cele- 
brated image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  called  the 
Madonna  del  sasso.  “ Our  Lord,  Pius  VII., 
grants  for  ever,  to  all  those  who  devoutly  kiss 
the  foot  of  this  holy  image,  once  a day,  recit- 
ing one  ave  Maria  for  the  exigence  of  the 
holy  Church,  an  hundred  days  of  indulgence 
for  his  or  her  benefit.  June  7,  1822.”* 

In  repairing  the  church  about  a year  and 
half  ago  this  statue  was  discovered  under  a 
heap  of  rubbish,  with  a much  worn  sandal  on 
the  foot,  indicating,  that  formerly  devotion 
had  been  paid  to  it.  In  consequence  of  this 
sign  it  was  set  up  in  the  place  where  it  now  is 
and  it  immediately  began  to  perform  miracles, 
which  caused  the  Pope  to  grant  to  all  persons 

* “ N.  S.  Pio  VII.  concede  in  perpetuo  100  giorai  d'indulgenza 
da  lucrarsi  una  volta  il  giomo  da  tutti  quclli  che  divotaraente  ba- 
ceranno  il  piedc  di  questo  S.  immagine,  recitando  un  ace  MarUt 
per  il  bisogni  di  S.  Chiese.  7 Gitig.  1832. 
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who  should  kiss  its  foot,  and  repeat  a short 
prayer,  an  indulgence  of  an  hundred  days. 

Banditti.  In  the  Ecclesiastical  State  ban- 
ditti are  occasionally  so  daring  as  to  seize 
persons  within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  Rome, 
and  carry  them  off  into  the  mountains,  and 
then  demand  a large  ransom,  or  put  them  to 
death.  Of  the  practice  of  these  lawless  ruf- 
fians we  have  a striking  example  in  the  case 
of  M.  de  Chatillon,  who  was  carried  away  into 
the  mountains  from  Frascati.  When  he  was 
seized,  the  banditti  supposed  him  to  be  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  and  on  that  supposition  the  Chief 
demanded  a ransom  of  ten  thousand  crowns. 
To  the  honor  of  M.  de  Chatillon,  he  permitted 
the  banditti  to  remain  in  their  error  till  he  was 
conveyed  into  the  mountains  to  give  Lucien 
Bonaparte  time  to  retreat  from  Frascati,  and 
then  he  said,  “ I am  not  the  person  you  take 
me  for,  I am  only  an  artist,  attached  to  the 
prince’s  establishment.”  To  be  convinced  of 
this,  the  Chief  desired  him  to  draw  his  por- 
trait, which  he  did,  and  with  so  much  success, 
that  he  was  satisfied  of  his  mistake : he  then 
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reduced  his  demand  to  five  hundred  crowns ; 
M.  de  Chatillon  said,  I have  no  such  sum,  nor 
have  I the  means  of  representing  my  situation 
to  my  friends  at  Rome,  for  this  back  of  a let- 
ter on  which  I have  drawn  your  portrait  is  the 
only  scrap  of  paper  I have,  and  you  would 
not  like  that  I should  send  it  to  Rome.” 
“ That’s  no  objection,”  said  the  Chief,  “ my 
portrait  may  be  shewn  to  Consalvi  himself, 
and  then  he  will  see  what  a determined  look- 
ing fellow  he  has  to  deal  with.” 

To  repress  such  depredations  the  Papal 
Government  is  too  weak  and  incompetent, 
and  these  banditti  are  sometimes  so  consider- 
able as  to  lay  large  districts  under  contribution, 
and  as  effectually  to  control  their  resources  as 
if  they  were  lawfully  constituted.  One  of 
these,  consisting  of  twenty  persons,  sent  a 
message  to  Cardinal  Consalvi,  when  he  was 
at  Velletri,  transacting  business  with  the  mi- 
nister of  the  king  of  Naples,  to  say,  that  the 
head  of  the  banditti  would  have  no  objection 
to  treat  with  his  Eminence,  in  behalf  of  his 
confederates,  on  these  conditions ; First,  that 
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he,  the  head  and  chief,  would  treat  with  no 
intermediate  person  ; and  secondly,  before  he 
put  himself  in  his  power,  he  must  receive  an 
hostage. 

The  preliminaries  were  complied  with,  and 
the  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  of  the 
banditti  was  conducted  with  great  shrewdness 
and  ability.  After  having  adjusted  the  terms 
on  which  they  were  to  surrender  themselves 
to  the  government ; now,  said  the  Chief,  as  to 
myself;  I have  a right  to  demand  my  own 
pardon  unconditionally.  How  so,  said  the 
cardinal ; upon  what  principle  do  you  claim 
that  right  ? Upon  the  faith  of  your  own  pro- 
clamation ; you  have  said,  that  whosoever 
would  deliver  up  the  chief  of  this  banditti, 
should  have  a free  pardon ; I deliver  up 
myself,  therefore  I have  a right  to  a free 
pardon.  This  view  was  so  odd  and  unex- 
pected, that  for  an  instant  the  Cardinal  paused 
to  give  him  a proper  answer,  to  confute  his 
sophistry. 

This  account  was  related  to  me  by  a person 
who  had  it  from  the  Cardinal ; the  adventure 
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of  M.  de  Chatillon  I had  from  himself.  In 
Rome  we  lived  on  the  same  staircase. 

When  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  wished  to 
visit  Cora,  where  there  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  Doric  temple  and  other  antiquities,  in 
a very  beautiful  country,  about  eight  miles 
from  Velletri,  Cardinal  Consalvi  said  he  would 
not  answer  for  his  safety,  and  advised  him  not 
to  go,  which  advice,  his  Grace,  though  with 
great  reluctance,  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
adopt. 

How  long  such  an  inefficient  government  is 
to  last,  will  depend  on  the  agreement  of  France 
and  Austria.  Austria  is  now  the  supreme  au- 
thority in  Italy,  and  if  robbers  dare  to  attack 
and  detain  an  Austrian  subject,  he  is  given  up 
without  a ransom  ; but  as  the  Italians  are  less 
partial  to  Austria  than  to  France,  a war  would 
probably  change  the  present  state  of  Italy  in 
favor  of  France. 

Civil  Government.  The  civil  government 
of  Rome  is  intrusted  to  a Governor,  one  Se- 
nator, and  four  persons,  styled  Conservatori. 
The  Governor  is  the  head  of  the  police,  and 
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his  power  may  be  said  to  be  absolute,  for, 
although  there  is  an  appeal  from  him  to  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  it  must  be  a very 
extraordinary  case  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  interfere  with  the  Governor’s  autho- 
rity. Under  his  command  he  has  a number  of 
persons  called  Inspectors  of  Police,  and  they 
are  supported  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty  by 
the  gendarmes. 

The  Senator  is  an  appointment  for  life, 
with  a salary  of  about  a thousand  pounds  a 
year.  His  office  is  analogous  in  its  duties  to 
that  of  /Edile  and  Praetor  of  ancient  Rome. 
He  attends  to  the  public  conveniences  of  the 
people ; to  the  repairs  of  the  bridges,  roads, 
and  public  buildings ; and  he  is  also  a judge 
in  criminal  and  civil  cases.  The  four  Conser- 
vatori  form  his  privy  council. 

The  administration  of  the  criminal  law  in 
Rome  is  carried  on  by  the  examination  of 
witnesses  privately,  without  the  knowledge  or 
the  privity  of  the  culprit;  their  evidence  is 
reduced  to  writing,  and  the  depositions  are 
given  to  the  culprit’s  attorney,  who  reads  them 
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to  him  in  prison ; he  is  then  called  upon  for 
his  defence ; and  afterwards,  judgment  is 
given  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  In  crimes  which  affect  the  life  of  the 
culprit  he  is  entitled  to  see  the  witnesses,  and 
to  hear  their  evidence  in  the  presence  of  the 
judge ; but  this  privilege  is  not  granted  except 
in  such  cases,  as  in  England  would  be  deemed 
capital  felonies. 

Theorists,  who  amuse  themselves  with 
dreaming  on  human  perfectability,  and  with 
speculating  on  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
may  find  in  Italy  ample  scope  for  reflection. 
Sound  views  of  policy,  and  good  laws,  are 
the  foundation  of  rational  government;  and 
though  this  basis  requires  only  good  sense, 
and  the  absence  of  selfish  feelings ; yet,  when 
we  reflect,  that  thousands  of  years  have  passed 
away,  and  we  are  still  experimentalists;  it 
would  seem  that  the  proper  mode  of  ruling 
mankind  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  or  that  the 
hopes  of  the  wise  and  the  good  are  wholly 
unattainable. 

Tivoli  is  eighteen  miles  from  the  gate  of 
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St.  Lorenzo ; the  delight  and  admiration  of 
the  ancient  world.  Virgil  gives  it  the  epithet 
superbum,  as  I believe,  with  reference  to  its 
situation ; and  Horace  says,  may  Tibur  be  the 
habitation  of  my  old  age  ! It  was  here  that 
Maecenas  had  a magnificent  villa,  and  where 
the  most  illustrious  Romans  rivalled  each 
other  in  refinement  and  luxury ; but  now,  a 
catalogue  of  sounding  names,  substructions 
of  ruined  arches,  and  crumbling  walls,  only 
remain. 

Of  natural  curiosities,  the  waterfalls  and 
caverns  arc  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque 
and  interesting ; in  the  way  down  to  the  prin- 
cipal cavern,  called  the  cave  of  Neptune,  there 
is  on  the  face  of  the  rock  an  impression  of  a 
cart-wheel,  which  has  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  enclosed  in  the  original  formation  of 
the  rock ; the  place  where  it  was  imbedded  is 
surrounded  by  an  indurated  concretion,  and 
where  the  felly  and  spokes  were,  remains 
hollow,  as  a mould  that  once  contained  them. 

Tivoli  was  anciently  celebrated  for  its  two 
deities,  the  Grecian  Hercules,  and  the  Sibylla 
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Tiburtina.  The  present  cathedral  is  supposed 
to  be  built  on  the  site  of  a temple  dedicated 
to  Hercules,  of  which  some  inconsiderable 
vestiges  are  still  to  be  seen ; but  the  most 
striking  antiquity  is  a little  round  temple,  by 
Palladio,  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Vesta,  commonly  called  the  Sibyl’s  temple. 
It  stands  in  a conspicuous  situation  on  a rock, 
surrounded  with  an  open  portico  of  fluted 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  but  with 
volutes  differing  from  the  Grecian  Corinthian, 
and  it  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  axis  of  the 
columns  of  the  portico  is  not  perpendicular, 
but  leans  towards  the  wall  or  cell  of  the 
temple,  with  just  such  an  inclination  that  the 
entisis  of  the  column  may,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, be  parallel  to  it,  which  is  more  agreeable 
to  the  eye  than  when  the  axis  is  perpendicular; 
agreeably  to  a rule  laid  down  by  Vitruvius. 

The  diameter  of  the  interior  of  the  temple 
is  twenty-three  feet  and  an  inch.  When  it  was 
erected  is  uncertain ; on  the  frieze  is  this  frag- 
ment of  an  inscription  . . . e . l . cellio  . l . f. 
From  the  style  of  the  building  it  was  probably 
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built  in  the  Augustan  age.  By  the  side  of 
this  temple  is  the  vestige  of  another,  the  plan 
of  which  was  a parallelogram,  with  an  Ionic 
portico,  by  modern  antiquaries  conjectured 
to  have  been  the  Tihurtine  Sibyl’s  temple,  or 
the  Domtis  Albunece  alluded  to  by  Horace. 

In  speaking  of  Tivoli  it  would  be  unjust  not 
to  mention  the  Villa  d’Este.  The  palace 
has  been  long  uninhabited,  and  the  gardens 
neglected ; in  the  centre  of  which  are  the 
remains  of  the  finest  group  of  cypress  trees 
in  Europe,  the  admiration  of  our  great  land- 
scape-painter, Wilson.  The  garden  is  laid 
out  after  the  style  of  Le  Notre,  with  the 
same  formality,  but  with  the  addition  of  a 
childish  display  of  miniature  buildings  copied 
from  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  all  huddled 
together ; the  union  of  good  taste  and  common 
sense  being  the  rarest  combination  to  be 
met  with.  I was  here  on  the  16*th  of  March, 
just  before  the  setting  sun,  and  from  the 
balcony  of  this  palace  I beheld  an  expanse 
over  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  with  a glowing 
diffusion  of  light,  of  which  Claude’s  finest 
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pictures  transmit  but  a faint  resemblance. 
Switzerland  has  its  rugged  and  precipitous 
rocks,  its  countless  Aiguilles,  and  its  four  hun- 
dred Glaciers;  and  England,  its  rich  and 
varied  scenery,  spangled  at  once  with  the 
comforts  and  refinements  of  life ; but  neither 
of  these  countries  can  impart  the  slightest 
conception  of  the  enchanting  atmosphere  of 
Italy. 

Within  a mile  of  Tivoli  was  the  Villa  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  now  a confusion  of  ruins ; 
those  who  are  curious  to  know  what  it  once 
was,  must  consult  Spartian,  who  tells  us,  that 
the  Villa,  which  was  three  miles  long,  and 
one  mile  broad,  contained  temples,  theatres, 
circuses,  baths,  porticos,  &c.*  all  ornamented 
with  exquisite  sculpture  and  painting.  Amidst 
these  ruins  many  fine  works  of  art  have  been 
found:  the  collection  of  busts  of  Grecian 

* Ligorio  made  a plan  of  this  villa,  published  in  folio,  1751, 
revised  by  Contini ; but  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it. 

This  villa  which  occupied  an  area  of  several  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, was  entirely  built  of  brick,  but  the  reason  for  employing 
this  material  it  is  not  easy  to  guess,  as  travertine  stone  was  to  be 
had  on  the  spot. 
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philosophers,  formerly  in  the  Villa  Albani, 
and  the  superb  bas-relief  of  Antinoiis,  now  in 
that  Villa;  a large  collection  of  Egyptian 
deities,  and  the  two  Centaurs  of  the  capitol, 
the  immense  tazza  in  the  Vatican,  &c.,  were 
found  here ; and  among  other  rare  and  curious 
works  of  art,  in  the  year  1737*  the  celebrated 
mosaic  picture  of  four  pigeons  standing  on  the 
rim  of  a basin  of  water,  now  in  the  capitol, 
was  discovered  in  the  centre  of  the  pavement 
of  a circular  room.  According  to  Pliny,  who 
gives  a particular  description  of  it,  it  was 
brought  by  Hadrian  from  Pergamus,  and  was 
the  work  of  a celebrated  artist  of  the  name  of 
Sosus.* 

Horace’s  Villa.  This  Villa  was  ten  miles 
from  Tivoli,  a little  beyond  Rocca  Giovanni, 
where  Horace  had  his  Sabine  farm,  so  often 
mentioned  in  his  works ; and  with  which  he 
says  he  was  content  without  desiring  his  friends 
in  power  to  give  him  more.f  In  L.  3,  Ode  16, 

* Pliny's  description  is  in  these  words,  “ Mirabilis  ibi  columba 
bibens,  et  aquam  umbra  capitis  infuscans.  Apricantur  alie  sca- 
bentes  sese  in  c&nth&ri  labro.”  Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  85. 

t Lib.  ii.  Od.  18  and  16. 
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where  he  points  out  the  evil  of  the  excess  of 
riches,  he  seems  to  indicate  that  a rivulet  of 
clear  water,  a few  acres  of  wood,  and  the 
certain  prospect  of  a good  crop,  are  the  ut- 
most a reasonable  man  ought  to  desire.  This 
is  very  philosophic  and  may  be  very  true  in 
pastoral  poetry,  but  not  in  the  affairs  of  life 
while  power  is  an  ingredient  in  human  hap- 
piness. What  was  the  extent  or  worth  of 
his  farm  cannot  now  be  known ; but  he  tells 
us,  that  he  was  poor,  and  his  estate  small. 
Thus,  men  of  genius  affect  to  be  philosophers 
when  their  great  friends  do  less  for  them  than 
they  ought.  Maecenas  and  Augustus  ought 
to  have  fed  him  with  turbot  and  peacock,  and 
the  fat  thrush,  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  have  given  him  Chian,  Lesbian, 
and  old  Massic  wine;  but  he  says,  neither 
the  Falemian  wines,  nor  the  Formian  hills 
flavored  his  goblets  ;*  and  Horace  was  not 
indifferent  to  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
From  these  luxuries,  which  would  have  made 

* Lib.  i.  Od.  20. 
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an  agreeable  addition  to  his  happiness,  he 
turns  his  mind,  and  consoles  himself  with  a 
confident  hope  that  his  fame  would  never  die, 
that  he  should  have  the  continual  praises  of 
posterity,  that  his  works  would  be  more  last- 
ing than  a monument  of  brass,  and  more 
sublime  than  the  Pyramids,  which  neither  time 
nor  tempests  can  destroy.* 

His  Villa,  he  says,  is  behind  the  mouldering 
temple  of  Vacuna,  surrounded  with  mountains, 
except  where  they  are  separated  by  a shady 
valley,f  so  that  the  sun  in  the  morning  was 
on  the  right,  and  in  the  evening  on  the  left. 
Here  he  had  a fountain  which  flowed  as  clear 
as  Hebrus,  and  deserved  to  be  called  a river ; 
and  here  he  enjoyed  his  health  in  the  sickly 
hours  of  September.  J 

Of  the  town  of  Rocca  Giovanni,  where  the 
Fanum  Vacunae  stood,  this  is  all  that  can  be 
seen  from  any  part  of  his  Villa. 


* Lib.  iii.  Od.  30.  t This  valley  is  now  called  Valle  Vtlica. 

* Lib.  i.  Ep.  10  and  16. 
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After  the  lapse  of  more  than  eighteen  cen- 
turies no  reasonable  hope  could  be  entertained 
of  seeing  any  remains  of  a private  house; 
there  are,  however,  heaps  of  rubbish,  and 
Roman  brick,  and  the  fragment  of  a Doric 
column,  which  probably  mark  the  spot  where 
it  stood ; and  in  the  vineyard,  a peasant 
shewed  me  a part  of  an  ancient  mosaic  pave- 
ment. The  rivulet  of  clear  water  still  remains, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  on  the 
summits  of  two  adjoining  hills,  are  the  villages 
Civitella  and  Licenza,  the  Digentia  of  the 
ancients.  I rambled  over  this  country  alone, 
and  with  Cicero  I perfectly  agree,  that  “ whe- 
ther it  be  from  nature,  or  some  weakness  in 
us,  it  is  certain  that  we  are  much  more  affected 
with  the  sight  of  those  places  where  great  and 
famous  men  have  spent  most  part  of  their 
lives,  than  either  to  hear  of  their  actions,  or 
read  their  works.” 

Palestrina.  This  ancient  municipal  town 
was  celebrated  for  its  temple  dedicated  to  For- 
tune, one  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  of 
antiquity.  It  was  built  on  the  side  or  face  of 
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a steep  hill  cut  into  terraces ; on  the  summit 
was  a castle,  and  on  the  plain,  at  the  base, 
was  the  city.  Of  the  castle  or  arx  there  are 
still  some  remains  of  the  original  Cyclopean 
walls ; but  the  ancient  city  is  obliterated,  and 
the  present  miserable  town  is  chiefly  built  on 
the  ruins  of  the  temple. 

In  common  with  other  remains  of  antiquity, 
this  temple  has  been  restored  upon  paper,  and 
described  by  several  persons.  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona has  given  a perspective  view,  and  a plan 
and  elevation  of  it;  Kirker,  Suaresio,  and 
Volpi,  and  others,  have  attempted  a descrip- 
tion of  it;  but  the  description  of  Cecconi, 
bishop  of  Montalto,  is  the  best : nevertheless, 
one  still  more  accurate,  from  the  present  re- 
mains, might  be  made. 

The  temple  appears  to  have  been  divided 
into  three  stories  or  stages,  accommodated  to 
its  situation  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  In  these 
stages  there  were  separate  chapels;  in  the 
lowest  was  found  the  celebrated  mosaic  pave- 
ment, by  the  Cardinal  Francis  Barberini,  who 
had  it  taken  up  and  removed  into  his  palace. 
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which  is  on  the  site  of  the  highest  stage  of  the 
temple,  where  it  is  now  preserved.  This  is 
the  form  of  the  pavement,  and  the  figures,  in 
feet  and  inches,  shew  its  measurement. 


When  I wrote  my  account  of  the  Lotus  of 
the  ancients,  and  Tamar&  of  India,  I ascribed 
this  mosaic  to  Sylla  the  Dictator,  agreeably  to 
the  conjecture  of  Cardinal  de  Polignac ; but 
since  that  time  I have  examined  the  pavement 
with  more  care,  and  I concur  with  the  Abb£ 
Barth&emy,  that  it  is  of  a later  date,  and 
probably  of  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 
To  give  any  reasonable  account  of  the  subject 
I believe  is  quite  impossible : the  scene  is 
meant  to  be  in  Egypt,  as  indicated  by  the 
obelisks,  and  animals  peculiar  to  that  country 
and  Ethiopia,  but  the  military  figures  are 
dressed  as  Roman  soldiers  ; so  that  if  there 
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be  any  story  in  this  zoological  and  topogra- 
phical jumble,  it  is  most  probably  Roman. 
Over  the  gateway  of  a building,  before  which, 
four  Egyptian  figures  are  standing,  there  is  an 
eagle,  the  emblem  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Among  the  animals,  are  two  cameleopards ; 
and  several,  either  mere  inventions  of  the  ar- 
tist, or  so  badly  represented,  as  to  be  unknown 
to  us ; the  names  of  many  of  them  are  written 
in  Greek  characters,  and  over  an  animal,  sup- 
posed to  represent  a lynx,  is  written  AYN3, 
which  shews  that  the  mosaic  was  not  so  early 
as  the  time  of  Sylla,  for  it  would  then  have 
been  written  AYrS.  The  buildings  are 
wholly  destitute  of  good  taste,  and  are  more 
resembling  Chinese  than  Grecian  or  Roman 
architecture.  In  the  water,  are  lilies,  and  a 
capsula  of  the  Egyptian  bean,  the  Tamar 4 of 
India,  anciently  cultivated  in  Egypt  for  food. 
In  Montfaucon’s  Supplement  to  his  Anti- 
quit£  Expliqu&j  is  a bad  engraving  of  this 
mosaic. 

Cora.  This  is  an  exceedingly  ancient 
Volscian  town,  on  a steep  hill,  about  eight 
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miles  from  Velletri,  in  a beautiful  country,  and 
ought  always  to  be  seen  by  those  who  visit 
this  part  of  Italy,  when  it  can  be  seen  with 
personal  safety.  There  are  considerable  re- 
mains of  antiquity : on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
is  a portico  of  a Greek  Doric  temple,  dedi- 
cated to  Hercules ; by  Winkelmann  supposed 
to  have  been  built  about  the  age  of  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius ; from  the  style  of  the  Doric 
I should  think  it  rather  of  a later,  than  an 
earlier  date.  The  columns  are  fluted  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  shaft,  and  the  lower 
third  is  left  polygonal,  like  the  portico  of 
Philip  of  Macedon  in  the  island  of  Delos,  but 
in  all  respects  very  inferior  to  that  portico. 
The  architrave  is  not  much  more  than  a third 
of  the  width  of  the  frieze,  which  in  the  best 
style  of  the  Greek  Doric,  is  of  the  same  width, 
and  in  some  instances  even  more.  The  base 
of  the  shaft  of  the  column  has  also  this 
peculiarity,  that  it  terminates  in  a very  ugly 
moulding,  of  which  I know  of  no  other 
example. 
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Within  the  portico  is  a doorway,  which, 
though  in  design  not  strictly  Doric,  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  and  on  it  is  this  inscription, 
in  two  lines. 

M . MANLIVS  . M . F . L • TVRPILIVS  . L ■ P . DVOMVIRES  . 

DE  . SENATVS  . SENTENTIA  . AEDEM  . FACIENDAM  . 

COERAVERVNT  . EISDEMQUE  . PROBAVERE 

Who  Manlius  and  Turpilius  were  can  be 
only  conjectured.  The  peculiar  orthography 
of  dvomvires  and  eisdemqve  is  worth  the 
attention  of  the  literary  antiquary.  Raf- 
faello  made  drawings,  and  measured  every 
part  of  this  portico  when  he  was  appointed 
architect  to  St.  Peter’s,  which  gives  it  an  ad- 
ditional claim  to  our  curiosity.* 

In  Cora  there  are  two  columns,  and  part  of 
an  entablature  of  a temple  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  similar  in  style  to  the  round  temple  of 
Vesta,  at  Tivoli,  as  far  as  I could  judge  from 
a very  hasty  view.  The  Cyclopean  walls  ap- 
pear to  be  of  two  kinds,  like  those  on  the 
south  side  of  the  citadel  of  Mycena  and  the 

* These  drawings  were  in  the  possession  of  Baron  Stosch. 
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walls  of  Tiryus,  as  given  in  Sir  William  Gell’s 
Itinerary  of  Greece. 

Naples.  Forsyth’s  sketch  of  Naples,  its 
environs,  the  people,  and  their  general  cha- 
racter, is  so  animated  and  so  true,  that  nothing- 
can  be  better  of  the  kind.  The  first  impres- 
sion on  a person  who  has  not  visited  Naples 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  late  king  to  Sicily, 
is  Murat’s  improvements.  Capo-di-Monte 
has  been  made  into  a habitable  palace,  and 
a road  made  to  it,  which  before  was  inac- 
cessible for  a carriage ; he  also  made  another 
excellent  road,  called  La  Strada  Nuova,  in- 
tended, if  it  had  been  completed,  to  avoid 
the  Grotta  di  Posilipo.  One  of  the  useless 
palaces  of  Charles  III.  is  now  a national 
museum,  from  local  circumstances,  the  most 
interesting  in  Europe.  The  royal  palaces  in 
Naples,  Portici,  and  Caserta,  are  very  consi- 
derably improved ; so  that  when  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  was  on  a visit  to  the  king, 
passing  through  the  palace  at  Caserta,  he  said, 
“ Ferdinand,  you  have  had  a good  procura- 
tore.”  After  the  royal  family  was  restored,  it 
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is  reported  that  the  present  king,  then  duke 
of  Calabria,  said  to  his  father,  “ It  is  a pity 
Murat  had  not  stayed  a little  longer  to  have 
furnished  the  palaces,  and  completed  his  im- 
provements.” 

Naples,  from  its  marine  situation,  with 
Pompeii  on  one  side,  and  Baiae  on  the  other, 
combines  advantages,  and  an  interest  peculiar 
to  itself.  Vesuvius,  which  makes  a great  fea- 
ture in  volcanic  history,  and  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  Naples,  is  only  sublime  when  it  is 
too  dangerous  to  be  contemplated  with  safety ; 
in  its  quiescent  state,  if  it  were  a part  of  the 
island  of  Ascension,  as  an  extinct  volcano, 
few  would  desire  to  see  it,  and  still  fewer 
would  admire  it.  A cone  of  ashes,  not  very 
high,  surrounded  with  slag  and  cinders,  is 
sterility  without  grandeur,  and  novelty  without 
beauty. 

The  bronze  and  marble  statues  found  in 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  the  Farnese  sta- 
tues, the  Parma  pictures,  innumerable  Greek 
vases,  and  other  curiosities,  are  deposited  in 
a building,  formerly  called  the  Studii  Publici, 
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now,  the  Real  Museo  Borhonico ; one  of  the 
palaces  of  Charles  III. 

Among  the  bronzes,  a figure  of  a Mercury 
is  equal  to  any  ancient  bronze  statue  that  has 
come  down  to  us ; of  busts,  there  is  a consi- 
derable collection,  some  of  which  have  received 
the  names  of  Plato,  Sappho,  Scipio  Africanus, 
Julius  Caesar,  Seneca,  & c.,  names  which  would 
make  them  invaluable  if  their  authenticity 
could  be  relied  on.  The  most  extraordinary 
work  of  art  in  this  collection  is  a horse’s  head, 
only  inferior  to  that  among  the  Elgin  marbles 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  has  no  parallel 
in  sculpture. 

In  other  rooms  there  are  numerous  kitchen 
and  domestic  articles  in  bronze,  chiefly  from 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii ; all  skilfully  made, 
and  many,  with  great  elegance.  Some  of 
these  bronzes  are  inlaid  with  silver,  a style  of 
ornament,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  in 
great  estimation  before  his  time.  Homer  in- 
lays the  shield  of  Achilles  with  silver  and  tin, 
to  represent  the  supports  for  vines,  and  a 
fence  to  surround  the  vineyard.  This  art  also 
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appears  to  have  continued  among  the  Romans 
till  the  extinction  of  the  empire,  as  parts  of 
the  figures  on  the  bronze  doors  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  are  inlaid  with 
silver  in  the  same  manner. 

Among  the  articles  for  domestic  use,  of 
which  there  are  a great  variety,  there  is  no 
fork,  so  that  it  is  probable  the  ancient  Romans 
ate  after  the  manner  of  the  Eastern  nations ; 
and  it  is  singular  that  we  in  modern  times, 
should  be  indebted  to  Italy  for  this  useful 
invention.  Coryat  says,  I observed  in  all  the 
Italian  towns  through  which  I passed  in  my 
travels,  a custom  which  I think  no  other  nation 
of  Christendom  hath,  Italy  only  excepted,  that 
of  using  a little  fork  when  they  cut  their  meat, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  made  of  iron  or 
steel,  sometimes  of  silver.  When  I returned 
to  England  I thought  good  to  imitate  the  Ita- 
lian fashion ; for  this,  my  friend  M.  Laurence 
Whitaker,  at  table,  in  a merry  humor,  called 
mefurcifer.*  Among  the  chirurgical  instru- 

* Coryat  travelled  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  in  an  account  of  the  Comptroller  of  his  Ward- 
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ments,  the  dissecting  knives  are  exactly  made 
as  those  in  present  use.  Precious  stones  have 
been  found,  as  amethysts  and  emeralds,  but 
no  diamonds,  and  the  gold  lace  has  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  the  threads  are  of  solid  gold, 
whereas,  our  gold  lace  is  gold  twisted  on  a 
silk  thread. 

In  this  Museum  are  2,058  Greek  vases,  and 
many  of  great  curiosity ; among  them  there  is 
one  of  particular  rarity ; on  it  is  an  historical 
representation  of  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  the 
calamities  of  the  royal  house  of  Priam ; with 
./Eneas  carrying  his  father  Anchises  on  his 
shoulders,  and  leading  his  son  Ascanius  by 
the  hand.  This  vase  has  three  handles,  which 
is  a peculiarity,  and  on  it,  in  three  different 
places,  is  painted  the  word  KAAOS,  supposed 
to  denote  its  superior  excellence ; and  is  shewn 
as  a wonder,  above  all  price.  On  these  works 
I can  hardly  trust  myself  to  make  any  com- 
ment, after  the  unlimited  praise  uniformly 

robe,  an  ornamental  fork  made  of  crystal  is  mentioned,  A.  D.  1299. 
But  forks  as  they  are  now  used  at  table,  appear  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  Coryat  as  I have  stated. 
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bestowed  on  them ; but  if  Raffaello  and  Mi- 
chel Angelo,  among  the  moderns,  and  the 
perfect  works  in  sculpture  of  the  ancients  are 
to  hold  their  rank,  I know  of  no  canon  of 
criticism  that  can  give  to  the  drawing  and  the 
design  on  these  vases,  as  works  of  art,  any 
claim  to  their  present  estimation ; nor,  after 
looking  over  this  vast  collection  am  I disposed 
to  alter  my  opinion. 

Among  the  Parma  pictures  is  a portrait  of 
Columbus  by  Parmigiano,  considered  to  be 
authentic ; and  I notice  it  in  particular  because 
the  portraits  of  illustrious  men  always  give 
me  the  greatest  pleasure ; the  celebrated  pic- 
ture of  Daniie  is  injured  by  cleaning,  and  no 
master  suffers  so  much  as  Titian  by  the  inju- 
dicious exercise  of  that  hazardous  art ; and  a 
small  copy  of  Michel  Angelo’s  Last  Judgment, 
by  Marcello  Venusti,  painted  with  great  care, 
is  worthy  of  attention,  from  the  introduction 
of  Michel  Angelo’s  portrait,  which  is  not  in 
the  original  picture,  and  was  probably  painted 
by  Marcello  from  Michel  Angelo  himself,  as 
he  was  living  when  the  copy  was  made. 
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Of  the  sculpture,  the  most  distinguished 
examples  are  the  Hercules,  and  the  Flora 
Farnese,  both  colossal  statues,  found  in  the 
baths  of  Caracalla ; a figure  called  Aristides, 
from  the  theatre  of  Herculaneum,  which,  with 
those  at  Dresden,  originally  found  there  by 
the  prince  D’Elboeuf,  and  presented  to  the 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  are  the  finest  exam- 
ples in  this  style  of  sculpture  that  have  been 
discovered.  The  Venus  Callipyges  is  an  ex- 
quisite statue,  and  that  part  which  is  antique 
can  hardly  be  excelled.  A bust  usually  called 
Caracalla,  which,  allowing  for  a little  affecta- 
tion in  the  turn  of  the  head,  is  a fine  piece  of 
sculpture,  and,  if  it  be  rightly  named,  shews 
the  art  not  to  have  been  at  so  low  an  ebb  at 
that  period  as  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  arch  of 
Septimius  Severus  would  seem  to  indicate. 

Among  the  fine  works  of  sculpture  in  Naples 
the  group  called  the  Toro,  which  stands  in  the 
Villa  Reale,  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  It  is 
the  work  of  two  brothers,  Apollonius  and 
Tauriscus,  and  according  to  Pliny,  was  origi- 
nally brought  from  Rhodes  to  Rome  where  it 
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was  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  Caracalla’s 
baths.  The  subject  represents  Amphion  and 
Zethus  tying  Dirc<*  to  the  horns  of  a furious 
bull.  It  is  a vast  group  made  out  of  a single 
block  of  marble,  and  has  always  been  much 
admired ; but  its  being  of  one  block  is  no 
part  of  its  excellence.  To  overcome  a diffi- 
culty adds  no  value  to  any  production  of  sculp- 
ture where  it  could  have  been  produced  as  well, 
or  better,  without  that  difficulty.  Such  won- 
ders are  often  told  to  create  a personal  interest 
when  some  help  is  wanting  to  make  the  per- 
formance more  acceptable  to  the  many,  who 
understand  a wonder  better  than  a work  of 
taste  and  genius. 

In  an  apartment  in  the  Museum  is  carried  on 
the  operation  of  unrolling  the  ancient  papyri. 
These  rolls  are  completely  charred,  like  burnt 
pieces  of  wood,  about  six  or  eight  inches  long, 
and  amount  to,  from  1,500  to  1,800,  chiefly 
Greek,  of  which  408  have  been  examined,  88 
were  sufficiently  legible  to  be  transcribed,  the 
others  were  so  broken  into  snrtill  fragments  as 
to  be  unintelligible.  Of  these  MSS.  only  three 
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volumes  have  been  published,  which  contain 
a treatise  on  the  bad  effects  of  music  in  a 
republic,  a treatise  on  rhetoric,  by  Philo- 
demus,  and  by  the  same  author,  the  10th  and 
11th  books  of  a treatise  on  vice,  as  opposed 
to  virtue;  and  some  fragments  of  a Latin 
poem,  supposed  to  be  by  Rabirius.  Of  the 
countless  number  of  works  of  the  ancients 
which  are  lost,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  hitherto  nothing  of  any  value  has  been 
discovered  equivalent  to  the  time  and  cost 
bestowed  on  the  investigation.  The  method 
employed  to  unroll  these  MSS.  is  very  simple; 
threads  are  gummed,  and  stuck  to  the  back 
of  the  roll,  and  gently  pulled  by  a slight 
wheel-mechanical  power,  at  the  same  time  the 
leaf  is  loosened  and  detached  by  a pointed 
instrument;  the  parts  so  unrolled  are  then 
kept  together  by  lining  them  on  the  back  with 
fine  linen  cloth.  This  contrivance  was  in- 
vented by  a monk  of  the  name  of  Antonio 
Pagi.  The  operation  is  so  tedious,  that  a 
whole  year  was  consumed  in  opening  half  the 
roll  of  Philodemus’s  treatise  on  music,  one  of 
the  smallest,  but  badly  preserved. 
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In  the  ante-chamber  to  the  room,  where  the 
papyri  are  unrolled,  are  many  fragments  of 
ancient  painting  on  stucco,  and  a Greek  sar- 
cophagus, found  at  Noja,  in  Calabria,  with 
many  figures  upon  it,  and  among  them,  a 
Greek  soldier  carrying  a flag,  is  remarkable 
for  having  a device  on  it,  very  much  resem- 
bling heraldic  emblazoning,  and  is  the  only 
instance  I have  ever  seen  of  the  kind.  The 
field  is  blue,  four  embattled  figures,  and  the 
parallelograms  within  are  white,  and  the 
ground  of  the  figure,  red.  On  the  side  of 
the  flag  is  a separate  yellow  stripe. 
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Lions  and  other  animals  are  occasionally 
painted  in  one  color  on  round  shields,  on 
Greek  vases,  and  I know  of  no  nearer  ap- 
proximation to  modern  heraldry  among  the 
Greeks  or  Romans,  unless  this  be  an  indication 
to  the  contrary.  England  is  not  known  to 
have  had  any  national  or  royal  arms  till  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.,  though  subsequent  he- 
ralds, to  fill  up  the  blank,  have  given  arms  to 
Henry  II.,  to  the  Norman  kings,  and  to  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor;  and  Sandford  has  adopted 
this  fiction. 

Herculaneum.  This  ancient  city  was  first 
discovered  about  the  year  1706  by  the  Prince 
D’Elboeuf,  who  found  those  fine  drapery  sta- 
tues now  at  Dresden,  but  fearing  a dispute 
with  the  Neapolitan  government,  he  ceased  to 
pursue  his  researches.  Twenty-seven  years 
after,  the  king  of  Naples  continued  the  exca- 
vation, where  the  Prince  D’Elbceuf  had  left 
off,  and  discovered  many  statues  in  bronze 
and  marble,  and  .the  theatre  mentioned  by 
Dio  Cassius  as  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  the  reign  of  Titus. 
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He  relates,  “ that  this  eruption  was  accom- 
panied by  violent  earthquakes,  and  tremend- 
ous noises ; that  the  ashes,  flames,  and  fiery 
stones  filled  the  air,  earth,  and  sea,  to  the 
destruction  of  men  and  herds,  and  all  the  birds 
and  fishes ; that  the  sun  was,  as  it  were, 
eclipsed,  and  the  day  turned  into  night ; that 
Rome  was  covered  with  showers  of  ashes, 
which  extended  even  to  Africa,  Syria,  and 
Egypt ; that  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were 
destroyed  : the  scene  was  so  dreadful,  and  the 
confusion  of  the  inhabitants  so  great,  that 
those  who  were  at  sea  ran  to  land,  and  those 
who  were  at  land,  to  the  sea ; those  who  were 
in  houses  making  for  the  fields,  those  who 
were  in  the  fields,  for  houses;  that  people 
thought  either  that  chaos  was  returned,  or 
that  the  universal  conflagration  of  the  earth 
was  commencing.”  * The  modern  villages  of 
Resina  and  Portici  are  immediately  over  the 
ancient  city  of  Herculaneum,  of  which  the 
only  part  now  to  be  seen  is  the  remains  of 
a theatre ; all  the  other  excavations  were  filled 

* Hist.  Rom.  Lib.  lxvi. 
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up  after  they  were  searched  and  examined. 
To  this  theatre  there  is  a descent  of  many  steps ; 
it  had  twenty-one  rows  of  semicircular  seats ; 
the  chord  of  the  uppermost  is  160  feet ; and 
the  stage,  72  feet  wide,  by  30  feet  deep.  The 
little  remains  of  architecture  of  this  theatre 
shew  it  to  have  been  in  a bad  style.* 

Since  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  the 
reign  of  Titus,  to  the  time  when  these  remains 
were  discovered,  there  are  calculated  to  have 
been  twenty-six  eruptions,  which  have  caused 
different  strata  of  ashes  and  cinders  to  accumu- 
late, and  to  cover  this  ancient  city  in  different 
places  to  the  depth  of  60  and  80  feet.  Mr. 
Gandy  says,  that  in  some  parts  it  is  buried 
1 12  feet  below  the  present  surface. f 

We  are  told  by  Venuti,  that  “ the  matter 
under  which  Herculaneum  lies  buried,  is  not 
all  of  the  same  quality  ; in  some  places  lava 
is  found,  in  others,  a kind  of  hard  cement  like 
mortar.  The  lava  being  liquid,  all  those  parts 
of  the  city  through  which  it  directed  its  course, 

* See  a profile  of  the  base  of  a column  in  the  appendix. 

t See  an  account  of  these  eruptions  to  the  year  1737,  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xli.  p.  238,  &c. 
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are  as  exactly  filled  within,  as  if  melted  lead 
had  been  poured  into  them ; the  cement  which 
is  composed  of  earth  and  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius 
mixed  with  water,  not  only  filled  the  streets 
and  other  open  places,  but  even  penetrated 
into  the  interior  parts  of  all  the  buildings,  with- 
out doing  them  any  considerable  damage.”  * 

With  this  view  I examined  with  a hammer 
the  strata  under  which  the  theatre  is  buried, 
and  I found  the  superincumbent  matter  to  be 
altogether  composed  of  a substance  like  soft 
tufo,  without  the  slightest  mixture  of  what  is 
commonly  called  lava,  in  any  part. 

Pompeii. — The  first  discovery  of  the  exact 
situation  of  this  city  was  made  as  early  as  the 
year  1684,  when,  on  opening  the  earth,  at 
the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  the  workmen  observed 
regular  strata  of  earth  and  vitrified  stone : 
this  disposed  the  owner  of  the  ground  to  con- 
tinue the  digging,  and,  at  the  depth  of  twenty- 
one  feet,  he  found  some  coals,  iron  keys  of 
doors,  and  two  inscriptions,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  ancient  city  of  Pompeii 

* Venuti,  chap.  iv. 
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formerly  stood  there ; yet  so  little  interest  was 
awakened  by  these  facts,  that  it  was  not  till 
the  year  1748,  that  the  King  employed  any 
persons  to  make  further  discoveries. 

The  plan  of  the  city  was  somewhat  of  an 
oval  shape,  walled  all  round,  making  a circum- 
ference rather  less  than  two  English  miles ; a 
very  small  part  of  this  area  has  been  laid  open, 
nevertheless,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
what  is  excavated  comprehends  the  principal 
part  of  the  inhabited  city.  The  streets  are 
paved  with  lava,  and  have  a raised  foot-way  on 
each  side,  like  those  of  many  towns  in  Italy  at 
this  day.  The  principal  street,  which  resem- 
bles the  Corso  in  Rome,  is  28  feet  4 inches 
wide,  from  house  to  house,  including  a foot 
pavement,  raised  above  the  common  level  of 
the  street  about  a foot,  and  7 feet  6 inches 
broad ; so  that  the  width  of  the  carriage-way 
is  13  feet  6 inches.*  Patrician  houses  appear 

* The  Corso,  in  Rome,  opposite  to  the  Rospigliosi  Palace,  is 
38  feet  9 inches  broad  from  bouse  to  house,  including  a trottoir 
of  7 feet  7 inches  on  each  side,  raised  1 foot  10  inches  above  the 
common  level  of  the  street,  so  that  the  carriage-way  is  23  feet  7 
inches  broad. 
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to  be  neither  numerous  nor  considerable ; 
those  of  Pansa  and  Sallust  shew  the  arrange- 
ment and  size  of  the  rooms  very  satisfactorily, 
and  correspond  to  what  we  learn  from  Vitruvius. 
To  illustrate  this  subject,  the  public  is  indebted 
to  Sir  William  Gell  for  a series  of  prints  en- 
graved from  his  drawings  of  the  ruins  of  Pom- 
peii ; in  this  collection  the  interior  of  the  two 
houses  of  Pansa  and  Sallust  are  restored  with 
great  ingenuity  by  Mr.  Gandy. 
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A PLAN  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  PART  OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  PaNSA 

in  Pompeii. 


This  diagram  shews  the  distribution  of  the 
principal  apartments  of  a Patrician  house. 
No.  1.  The  porch,  2.  Vestibulum,  3.  Atrium  or 
great  Hall.  4.  Tablinum  a place  for  Records, 
corresponding  to  what  we  call,  an  evidence 
room.  5.  Peristyle  Impluvium  or  Cavaedium. 
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6.  Ccenaculum,  7-  Porticus,  8.  Viridarium. 
a.  a.  represent  two  rectangular  basins  in  the 
middle  of  the  atrium  and  the  Cavaedium  about 
four  feet  deep  ; and  the  partial  roofs  of  these 
apartments  were  so  contrived,  that  when  it 
rained,  the  water  was  conveyed  into  them. 
This  kind  of  reservoir  was  called  a complu- 
vium;  the  inside  of  that  in  the  peristyle  of 
Pansa’s  house,  is  painted  of  a sky  blue  colour, 
probably  to  give  a greater  appearance  of  clear- 
ness to  the  water,  b.  represents  a little  altar  for 
a household  deity.  On  the  two  sides  of  the 
Atrium,  the  Peristyle,  and  the  Coenaculum, 
were  other  rooms,  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
mon sitting-rooms  and  bed-chambers,  with 
the  walls  painted  red,  and  small  pictures 
painted  on  the  stucco. 

The  Ccenaculum  corresponds  to  our  dining- 
room and  drawing-room  united  ; the  Coena  of 
the  Romans  was  their  principal  meal,  at  three 
o’clock ; it  was  the  most  cheerful  of  all  the 
apartments,  and  the  entertainment  was  made 
gay  with  light  decorations,  flowers,  &c.,  from 
which  the  English  might  profit,  as  our  dining- 
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rooms,  which  ought  now  to  be  called Coenacula, 
are  generally  the  dullest  rooms  in  the  house, 
not  enlivened  by  ornament,  or  enriched  with 
furniture.  The  Porticus  was  a covered  colon- 
nade, and  the  Viridarium  corresponded  to  a 
modern  conservatory. 

Cato  says  that  the  old  Romans  used  to  sup 
in  the  atrium,  and  agreeably  to  the  simplicity 
of  former  times,  on  twb  dishes  : here  too  were 
kept  the  busts  and  portraits  of  their  illustrious 
ancestors  modelled  in  wax,*  which  were  car- 
ried in  funeral  processions. 

The  architecture  of  Pompeii  merits  but 
little  attention ; the  fragments  of  a Greek 
Doric  temple,  called  the  temple  of  Hercules,f 
and  its  Ionic  Propylffium  are  the  only  remains 
which  have  the  marks  of  any  antiquity  before 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  columns  of  this 
temple  are  3 feet  10  inches  in  diameter,  ac- 

* Juv.  Sat.  vin.  v.  19. 

f Sir  William  Gell  says,  that  the  learned  are  disposed  to  refer 
this  temple  to  the  worship  of  Neptune.  Upon  such  points  there 
are  so  many  conjectures,  that  I have  always  adopted  the  common 
opinion  as  a mere  name  to  distinguish  one  ruin  from  another. 
Where  there  is  much  obscurity  which  cannot  be  cleared  up,  every 
one  by  common  consent  is  allowed  to  guess  in  his  own  manner. 
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cording  to  Mr.  Gandy;  I measured  them  to 
be  rather  more  than  4 feet,  diminishing  to  3 
feet,  with  18  flutes,  8 inches  wide,  and  very 
shallow;  the  capital  has  a bold  projection, 
and  the  stone  out  of  which  it  is  cut  includes 
no  part  of  the  shaft,  which  is  unusual  in  the 
Greek  Doric.  The  steps  in  front  of  the 
temple  are  worn  into  hollows  like  the  pave- 
ment round  the  holy  house  at  Loretto,  ap- 
parently from  a similar  cause.  This  devo- 
tional feeling  put  me  in  mind  of  a remark 
by  Cicero,  when  speaking  of  the  temple  of 
Hercules  at  Agrigentum,  and  extolling  the 
bronze  statue  of  Hercules,  he  says,  “ I never 
saw  any  thing  more  beautiful,  and  it  would 
have  been  perfect  had  not  the  chin  and 
mouth  been  a little  worn  by  the  kisses  of  the 
numerous  votaries  who  offered  up  their  prayers 
to  that  deity.”  * In  St.  Peter’s,  this  kind  of 
adoration  is  carried  farther  by  those  who  take 

* Herculis  templum  est  apud  Agrigcntinos,  non  longe  & foro, 
sane  sanctum  apud  illos,  et  religiosum.  ibi  est  ex  sere  simulacrum 
ipsius  Herculis,  quo  non  facile  quidquam  dixerim  me  vidisse 

pulchrius usque  eo,  Judices ! ut  rictum  ejus,  ac  mcntum 

paullo  sit  attritius,  quod  in  precibus,  et  gratulationibus  non  solum 
id  venerari,  verum  etiam  osculari  solent.— Cic.  m Ver.  lib.  iv. 
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precedence  of  kings  and  princes,  which  is 
more  difficult  to  understand  than  the  Eleusi- 
nian  mysteries.f 

In  Pompeii  is  an  amphitheatre  and  two 
theatres,  very  similar  to  those  we  are  familiarly 
acquainted  with.  In  the  portico  of  the  largest 
theatre,  soldiers  are  supposed  to  have  been 
quartered,  and  in  different  places  the  walls 
bear  testimony  of  idle  amusement,  of  which 
this  is  a specimen,  written  with  charcoal. 

OHM  I4i<f 

The  shops  in  the  streets  are  very  small,  and 
constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gene- 
rality of  shops  are  still  constructed  on  the 
continent ; attached  to  one  I observed  a small 
square  tablet  of  mosaic;  of  three  colours, 

t I Imre  seen  twelve  Cardinals  in  succession  kiss  the  foot  of  a 
bronze  statue  in  St.  Peter's,  and  bow  to  it.  (March  13.  1823.)  And 
I have  often  seen  Pius  vi.  perform  the  same  respectful  reverence 
to  that  sacred  image. 
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dark  blue,  red,  and  white ; probably  a sign 
of  a worker  in  mosaic;  of  which  this  is  a 
representation.* 


Of  the  interesting  ruins  of  this  ancient  city, 
the  street  of  the  tombs  is  particularly  striking, 
although  among  these  monuments  no  name 
occurs  in  history.  The  tomb  of  Scaurus  is 
the  most  prominent,  who  might  have  been 
the  son-in-law  of  Sylla,  but  of  him  we  know 
nothing,  except  the  painted  bas-reliefs  on  his 
mausoleum  illustrate  any  part  of  his  charac- 
ter ; where  he  appears  to  court  the  praise  of 
posterity  for  his  liberal  patronage  of  gladia- 
torial combats,  and  for  making  lions,  and 
wolves,  and  bears,  and  panthers,  exhibit  their 

* The  shaded  part  is  dark  blue,  the  angular  spaces  red,  and  all 
the  squares  white. 
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ferocious  energies,  at  once  to  gratify  the  public 
and  himself. 

Pictures  found  in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
are  chiefly  deposited  in  the  king’s  palace  at 
Portici ; they  were  all  painted  on  the  stucco- 
walls  of  rooms,  and  some  have  considerable 
merit,  particularly  eight  small  single  figures, 
and  four  with  centaurs  of  the  same  size,  on 
dark  grounds.*  Of  the  groups  of  figures, 
none  deserve  the  name  of  historical  composi- 
tions ; and  they  may  be  said  rather  to  supply 
us  with  a negative,  than  with  positive  informa- 
tion as  to  the  state  of  the  art  of  painting  at 
that  time ; they  exhibit  no  knowledge  of  com- 
position, of  foreshortening,  or  chiar’-oscuro,  as 
an  art ; and  the  perspective  is  such  as  would 
be  produced  by  the  eye,  unassisted  and  uncul- 
tivated by  science.  They  shew  painting  as  seen 
through  the  medium  of  sculpture ; and  light 
and  shadow,  are  used  only  to  discriminate 
one  object  from  another,  rather  than  to  give 
to  the  representation  any  of  the  rich  qualities 

* These  twelve  pictures  ore  in  the  Royal  Museum  in  Naples, 
(1828). 
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of  painting,  as  practised  by  the  great  schools 
of  Italy.  The  painted  architectural  decora- 
tions are  fanciful  and  equally  removed  from 
good  taste  and  common  sense.  , 

Tacitus  says,  that  Pompeii  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake*  a.  d.  63.  From  this 
time  it  was,  probably,  partially  abandoned, 
for  I observed  in  many  houses  the  marble 
facings  of  the  rooms  broken  from  the  walls 
down  to  the  ground,  which  could  not  have 
happened  on  a great  and  sudden  eruption  as 
that  of  Vesuvius  in  the  year  79. 

Vesuvius.  The  first  author  who  describes 
Vesuvius  is  Diodorus  Siculus,  about  fifty  years 
before  the  Christian  aera.  He  says,  it  then 
bore  many  marks  of  the  truth  of  the  tradition, 
of  its  having,  like  ./Etna,  burnt  in  remote 
times.  Strabo,  a.  d.  25,  describes  Vesuvius 
as  clothed  with  a most  fertile  soil,  except  the 
nearly  level  top,  which  exhibited  caverns  and 
fissures  wholly  sterile,  and  covered  with  stones, 
appearing  to  have  sustained  the  action  of  fire, 

* Et  motu  terras,  celebre  Campania:  oppidum  Pompeii,  raagna 
ex  parte  promit. — Ann.  1.  xv.  §.  22. 
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from  which  he  conjectures  the  mountain  to 
have  been  originally  volcanic.  In  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Titus,  August  24,  a.  d.  79, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  eruption  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  and  of  that,  the  letters  of 
Pliny  the  younger  to  Tacitus  are  most  satis- 
factory. From  this  time  till  the  year  1138, 
there  were  eruptions  at  different  intervals,  and 
then  ceased,  for  nearly  five  hundred  years. 
A writer,  in  the  Pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.,*  says, 
that  the  top  of  Vesuvius,  in  his  time,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a vast  bank  of  calcined  stones, 
and  the  sloping  sides  were  clothed  with  all 
sorts  of  trees,  where  wild  animals  sought 
shelter,  except  on  one  side,  which  was  per- 
pendicular and  bare.  Another  writer,  who 
saw  the  mountain  in  1612,  says,  that  the  space 
between  the  two  tops,  called  the  Atrium,  was 
then  covered  with  vegetation,  and  afforded 
pasture.  In  the  year  1631  Vesuvius  again 
became  an  active  volcano,  and  from  that  time 
has  seldom  remained  more  than  ten  years 
without  an  eruption.  Sir  William  Hamilton 

* This  Pope  reigned  from  April  24,  1585,  to  August  30,  1590. 
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says,  that  the  eruption  of  October  19,  1767, 
was  the  twenty-seventh  since  that  which  over- 
whelmed Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  In  the 
year  1794  Torre  del  Greco  was  destroyed  by 
a torrent  of  liquid  lava,  the  effects  of  which  I 
saw  in  the  year  1796,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  desolation,  one  house  stood  alone, 
surrounded  by  the  lava,  but  untouched:  it 
belonged  to  a maker  of  fire-works,  and  was 
stocked  with  gunpowder.  In  this  case,  I ob- 
served a low  wall  standing  before  the  house 
which  gave  a new  direction  to  the  lava  and 
saved  it  from  the  common  ruin.  When  I was 
in  Sicily  I noticed  a cause  which  produced  the 
same  effect,  and  saved  the  Benedictine  Mo- 
nastery at  Catania  from  being  destroyed  by  an 
eruption  of  Mount  vEtna  in  the  year  1669; 
and  there  I was  seriously  told,  that  the  monas- 
tery was  spared  because  it  contained  one  of 
the  holy  nails  of  the  Crucifixion. 

In  the  last  eruption  of  Vesuvius  there  was 
a great  deal  of  arsenic,  more  than  at  any  for- 
mer eruption.  Neither  gold  nor  silver  has 
ever  been  found  combined  with  volcanic  lava, 
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nor  any  new  gas  ; the  metals  found  combined 
with  sulpher  are  copper,  manganese,  arsenic, 
iron,  and  I believe  some  mica. 

PjEstum*  became  a Roman  colony  about 
three  hundred  years  before  Christ, + and  gra- 
dually sunk  into  insignificance,  and  lastly, 
into  annihilation  ; its  citizens  now  consist  of 
a few  wretched  families,  and  its  archons  and 
patricians  are  represented  by  a bishop,  who 
will  take  a crown  to  be  the  cicerone  of  its 
ruins.  To  the  poets  and  naturalists  of  anti- 
quity its  small  single  damask  rose,  which 
blossomed  twice  a year  with  a strong  perfume, 
seems  to  have  been  better  known,  or  more  re- 
garded than  its  majestic  temples.  J The  walls 


* The  distance  to  Psestum  from  Naples  through  Salerno  and 
Eboli  is  about  62  miles.  The  post-masters  charge  for  eight  posts 
and  a half,  and  by  ordinary  posting,  the  journey  will  take  nine 
hours  and  a half, 

t Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  who  was  Consul  297,  a.  c. 
tells  us  on  his  tomb,  that  he  subdued  all  Lucania  and  carried 
away  hostages ; sec  p.  289.  And  we  learn  from  Strabo,  lib.  vi. 
p.  392,  that  Psestum  made  a part  of  that  province  then  called 
Posidonia. 

} Virgil,  Geor.  lib.  iv.  Martial,  lib.  v.  ep.  37,  and  lib.  xii. 
ep.  31. 
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of  the  city  are  now  sufficiently  entire  to  shew 
their  extent  to  have  been  about  three  miles ; 
-within,  are  the  remains  of  three  temples,  and 
an  amphitheatre,  and  a habitation,  called  the 
Bishop’s  Palace.  There  were  four  principal 
entrances  into  the  city,  but  only  one  gateway 
remains,  built  on  to  the  wall,  but  makes  no 
part  of  its  original  construction ; it  is  a Ro- 
man arch,  and  on  the  outer  key-stone  are  the 
remains  of  a bas-relief  representing  a mermaid, 
and  on  the  inner,  a fish,  perhaps  a dolphin. 
Anciently  there  was  a gate  within,  of  which 
there  is  some  masonry,  just  sufficient  to  mark 
its  situation. 

I have  seen  these  ruins  twice,  at  an  interval 
of  more  than  twenty  years,  and  this  second 
time  increased  my  admiration  of  them : their 
severe  simplicity  seems  to  disdain  association 
with  any  other  style  of  architecture.  The 
largest  temple  makes  all  the  ancient  remains 
in  Rome  shrink  into  comparative  littleness; 
the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  is  beautiful,  and 
the  three  columns  of  Jupiter  Stator  are  only 
elegant  when  compared  with  its  austere 
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grandeur : * the  architrave  and  frieze  of  this 
temple  are  broad  and  undivided,  and  the  me- 
topes plain,  without  roses  or  other  ornament : 
this  plainness,  in  a small  building,  would  be 
baldness  and  destitution,  but  simple  forms 
harmoniously  united  are  the  essential  elements 
of  grandeur,  when  combined  with  large  dimen- 
sions : dexterous  workmanship,  and  ingenious 
devices,  make  the  character  of  little  things, 
but  diminish  or  destroy  the  character  of  great 
ones.  The  other  two  temples  would  deserve 
particular  notice,  if  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions, by  architects  and  others,  had  not  ex- 
hausted the  subject ; neither  am  I willing  to 
add  to  doubtful  speculations,  as  to  some  pe- 
culiarities, which  make  it  uncertain,  whether 
they  were  really  temples  or  public  buildings, 
for  some  use  of  which  we  are  ignorant. 

At  Paestum  very  few  specimens  of  ancient 
art  have  been  discovered,  in  the  cathedral  at 

* This  is  usually  called  the  temple  of  Neptune.  I measured 
the  circumference  of  its  columns  at  the  base,  and  found  those  of 
the  outer  peristyle  to  be  20  feet  8 inches,  with  24  flutes,  each  10 
inches  broad,  and  2$  deep,  all  brought  up  to  a sharp  edge,  by 
architects  technically  called  an  arris. 
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Salerno  are  columns  of  black  serpentine,  and 
porphyry,  found  there.  In  this  church  I 
observed  the  capital  of  a Corinthian  column, 
composed  of  feathers  in  marble,  agitated  by 
the  wind,  which  I could  not  help  contrasting 
with  the  three  mountains  of  Albani,  which  the 
cardinal  made  to  compose  a capital  of  the 
Corinthian  order  in  his  chapel  in  the  church 
of  St.  Sebastian.  This  is  the  strongest  effort 
to  outrage  good  taste  that  I am  acquainted 
with  ; and  his  Eminence  merits  the  same  sati- 
rical compliment  Boileau  paid  Louis  XIV. 
when  his  opinion  was  asked  on  some  execra- 
ble verses,  “ every  thing  is  possible  to  your 
Majesty,  you  intended  to  make  bad  verses, 
and  you  have  succeeded.” 

Amalfi.  In  returning  from  Paestum  Mr. 
Howard  and  myself  took  a six-oared  boat  at 
Salerno  and  went  to  Amalfi,  which  by  sea  is  a 
distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles.  This  town, 
once  celebrated  as  a Republic,  is  placed  like 
many  others  on  the  coast,  in  a cliff  between 
two  craggy  and  precipitous  rocks.  Of  all  the 
phenomena  in  political  history  there  are  none 
more  wonderful  than  the  power  acquired  by 
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these  little  states,  whose  only  territory  was  a 
small  island,  a narrow  isthmus,  or  a rocky 
, promontory,  from  which  they  sent  out  pirati- 
cal fleets  to  every  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  planted  colonies  on  all  its  coasts  in  defi- 
ance of  the  proud  monarchs  who  ruled  the 
extensive  and  populous  plains  of  Asia  and 
Egypt.  When  the  situation  and  contracted 
extent  of  Amalfi  are  considered  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  it  ever  could  have  been  of 
any  maritime  importance.  The  earliest  history 
of  this  miniature  republic  commences  with  the 
year  825 ; when  under  the  patronage  of  the 
eastern  emperors,  it  possessed  so  much  wealth 
and  power  as  to  awaken  the  cupidity  of  a 
prince  of  Salerno  to  take  possession  of  it,  and 
carry  off  the  inhabitants,  to  supply  the  place 
of  a great  diminution  of  population  in  Salerno, 
which  had  been  caused  by  an  epidemic  conta- 
gion. Afterwards  there  was  a reaction,  and 
the  Amalfitans  returned  to  their  native  city ; 
and  about  the  year  850  Leo  IV.  honoured 
them  with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
for  their  services  against  the  Saracens. 

The  emperor  of  Constantinople,  their  pro- 
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tector,  established  a civil  court  at  Amalfi  to 
hear  and  determine  maritime  causes,  and  the 
credit  of  their  decisions  was  general  through- 
out Europe,  and  admitted  to  be  good  autho- 
rity for  foreign  tribunals. 

They  carried  on  a considerable  trade  with 
the  Levant,  and  as  merchants,  their  influence 
at  the  Caliph’s  court,  enabled  them  to  obtain 
leave  in  the  year  1020  to  erect  two  small  hos- 
pitals and  a Christian  chapel  for  the  use  of 
devotees,  from  the  western  parts  of  Europe  to 
the  Holy  Land : from  this  establishment  ori- 
ginated the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
afterwards  called  knights  of  Rhodes,  and 
lastly,  of  Malta.  These  are  all  matters  of 
historical  record,  and  have  passed  away ; but 
the  invention  of  the  mariner’s  compass  con- 
tinues to  confer  a lasting  obligation  on  the 
whole  civilized  world,  said  to  have  been  disco- 
vered in  1300  by  Flavius  Gioia,  a native  of 
Amalfi.  This  compass  hail  only  eight  points, 
and  on  the  north  point  he  put  a fleur-de-lis, 
an  armorial  bearing  of  his  sovereign,  who  was 
descended  from  the  kings  of  France,  and  it 
still  remains  for  the  same  use. 
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From  various  causes  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  a disposition  to  level  down  the 
credit  attached  to  first  inventions ; and,  if  it 
be  found  that  the  supposed  inventor  be  not 
entitled  to  the  merit  of  the  whole  discovery, 
then  to  find  that  he  is  entitled  to  no  merit  at 
all ; so  Flavius  Gioia  has  been  often  treated. 
Buffon  says,  that  the  Chinese  knew  the  whole 
secret  four  thousand  years  ago ; and  French 
and  Italian  writers  have  described  the  polarity 
of  the  magnet,  fifty,  and  a hundred  years  be- 
fore Gioia’s  invention.  Tiraboschi  supposes 
that  the  Arabians  first  made  the  discovery, 
and  that  Gioia  was  the  first  to  make  a nautical 
use  of  it ; however  this  may  be,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  he  applied  the  magnetic 
influence  to  navigation  in  such  a manner  as 
was  till  then  unknown,  or  so  improved  its 
application,  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  just  praise 
of  posterity.*  Antony  Beccadelli,  commonly 

* With  respect  to  inventions,  when  we  see  the  Greek  stereo- 
type seals  cat  in  brass,  and  innumerable  Roman  inscriptions 
composed  of  moveable  brass  types,  no  one  would  suppose  that 
printing  was  unknown  to  the  ancients  ; yet,  as  it  is  now  used,  we 
are  certain  that  it  was  invented  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Engraving 
on  metal  has  been  in  use,  perhaps  as  early  as  we  have  any  histo- 
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called  Panormita,  born  at  Palermo,  1394,* 
says  on  this  subject, 

“ Prima  dedit  nautis  usum  magnetis  Amalphis.’' 

very  probably  with  truth ; and  of  this  opinion 
was  the  learned  Pontanus. 

The  copy  of  the  Pandects  now  in  Florence 
was  found  at  Amalfi  about  the  year  1137,  as 
I have  before  observed.  This  work  was  origi- 
nally compiled  by  Tribonian  in  the  year  533, 
by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Justinian.  The 

ricaj  record,  but  we  have  no  specimen  on  paper  before  the  time 
of  Finiguerra ; hence  he  is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  that  art. 

The  cow-pox  was  known  in  Glostershire  before  Dr.  Jenner  was 
born  ; be,  nevertheless,  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  a discoverer,  as 
he  was  the  first  who  saw  its  use  with  scientific  knowledge. 

Inventions  may  be  made  by  different  persons  or  nations,  with- 
out any  communication  with  each  other.  Gunpowder  is  said  to 
have  been  known  in  China  long  before  it  was  known  in  Europe, 
but  that  does  not  preclude  Roger  Bacon  from  the  honour  of  the 
discovery  in  England.  The  late  Sir  George  Beaumont  invented 
a panorama  before  Mr.  Barker,  to  my  knowledge,  and  my  excel- 
lent friend  Mr.  Hearne  made  a drawing  for  it  from  Crow  Park  on 
the  Lake  of  Keswick  in  Cumberland,  which  I have  seen,  yet  I 
have  no  reason  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Barker  knew  anything  of  this 
prior  invention  ; he  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  full  merit  of  his 
ingenuity. 

* His  portrait  painted  by  Titian,  is  in  the  Tribune  of  the  Flo- 
rence Gallery. 
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date  of  this  MS.  is  unknown,  but  acknow- 
ledged to  be  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  all 
the  copies  now  extant  are  transcripts  of  it. 
The  emperor  called  this  body  of  law  his 
Digests,  from  the  plan  of  other  lawyers,  who 
had  published  digests ; as  Alfenus,  Julianus, 
Ulpian,  &c.  and  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  re- 
mark, that  the  four  books  of  institutes  were 
compiled  from  the  fifty  books  of  the  Digests, 
though  the  Digests  were  published  after  the 
Institutes. 


A PRIVATE  HOUSE  OF  THE  ANCIENT  ROMANS  ON  THE  COAST 
OF  THE  BAY  OF  NAPLES. 
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On  Monday,  the  14th  of  April,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Buller,  and  myself,  left  Naples  in  the 
government  packet,  for  Sicily,  at  half-past 
five  in  the  evening ; and  after  a tolerable  pas- 
sage, we  arrived  at  Palermo  at  half-past  five 
on  the  morning  of  the  following  Thursday, 
making  the  voyage  in  exactly  sixty  hours.  I 
asked  the  steersman,  who  had  been  in  that 
employment  for  fifty  years,  what  was  the 
longest,  and  what  the  shortest  time  he  had  ever 
made  the  voyage  from  Naples  to  Palermo ; he 
said  the  shortest  time  was  nineteen  hours,  and 
he  was  once  sixteen  days,  from  the  prevalence 
of  a calm. 

Who  founded  Palermo,  or  who  were  its  first 
inhabitants,  is  now  useless  to  inquire,  though, 
to  trace  them  from  Noah,  or  from  Priam,  ac- 
cording to  Sicilian  genealogists,  might  be 
amusing  as  a tale  of  fiction.  It  is  certain  that 
Palermo  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians anterior  to  its  falling  into  the  possess- 
ion of  the  Romans ; and  it  remained  a part 
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of  the  Roman  empire  till  the  year  821,  when 
it  was  seized  by  the  Saracens,  who,  after 
securing  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  made  Palermo 
the  capital,  and  kept  the  whole  island  till  1071, 
when  they  were  driven  out  by  two  distinguished 
Norman  captains,  Robert  and  Roger  Guiscard, 
wlipse  immediate  descendants  reigned  in  Sicily 
for  195  years,  and  were  the  founders  of  the 
present  sovereignty. 

Palermo,  after  Naples,  is  the  most  consider- 
able city  of  the  two  Sicilies,*  and  is  dig- 
nified with  the  agnomen  felice.  Its  general 
plan  approaches  to  a parallelogram,  divided 
into  four  pretty  nearly  equal  parts,  by  two 
main  streets  each  upwards  of  a mile  in  length, 
crossing  at  right  angles  in  the  centre;  the 
principal  of  these,  called  the  Toledo,  in  noise 
and  bustle  resembles  the  Toledo  of  Naples, 
with  more  mendicity. 

The  city  has  all  the  appendages  of  a capital, 
theatres,  libraries,  hospitals,  and  other  public 
institutions,  and  the  churches  are  expensively 

* According  to  Ortolani,  in  1819,  Palermo  contained  140,549 
inhabitants. 
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decorated  in  a bad  taste.  The  cathedral  is  a 
curious  example  of  architecture  of  the  kind  we 
call  Gothic  ; said  to  have  been  built  by  Arch- 
bishop Walter,  an  englishman,  about  the  year 
1 185,  but  the  crypt  is  probably  earlier,  as  the 
arches  are  circular,  and  the  columns  squat, 
in  the  same  disproportionate  style  as  those  in 
the  crypt  of  St.  Peter’s,  Oxford,  of  the  date 
a.  o.  886.  The  superstructure  of  this  cathe- 
dral exhibits  Gothic  architecture  of  every 
fancy  from  the  reign  of  our  Richard  I.  to  the 
present  time.  At  the  end  of  the  eastern  aisle 
are  several  porphyry  sarcophagi ; two  of  them, 
brought  from  Chefalu,  contain  the  bodies  of 
King  Roger  and  his  father  ;*  and  on  them  is 
carved  the  crown  of  the  kings  of  Jerusalem. f 

Of  churches  in  Palermo  there  are  upwards 
of  three  hundred,  and  many  of  them  decora- 
ted at  a great  expense,  which  for  the  unedu- 
cated crowd  is  always  a standard  of  admiration, 
they  being  incapable  of  feeling  the  pleasures 
of  true  taste,  as  they  are  of  comprehending 

* King  Roger  died  1154. 

t See  a representation  of  this  crown  in  the  Appendix. 
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an  abstract  idea;  and  these  decorations  are 
generally  made  with  an  especial  regard  to  their 
wondering  ignorance. 

The  Observatory  here  is  at  the  top  of  the 
Royal  Palace,  and  has  been  rendered  celebra- 
ted, by  Piazzi’s  discovery  of  the  planet  Ceres. 
This  eminent  astronomer  is  now  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  esteemed  for  his  sci- 
ence, and  beloved  for  the  politeness  and  sua- 
vity of  his  manners.* 

Immediately  under  the  Observatory  is  an 
interesting  inscription  in  Greek,  Latin  and 
Arabic,  stating  that  in  1142,  a Time-piece 
was  made  and  placed  there,  by  command  of 
Count  Roger.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  on 
record  and  was  most  probably  constructed  by 
his  Saracen  friend  Aldrissi,  who  is  known  to 
have  made  him  a silver  globe,  as  well  as  to 
have  written  the  work  called  Roger’s  Book,  or 
the  Geography  of  Nubia. 

Monreale,  five  miles  distant  from  Palermo, 

* He  died  at  Naples  July  22.  1826,  aged  80  wanting  six  days. 
He  discovered  the  planet  Ceres  January  1.  1801,  which  appears 
like  a star  of  the  eighth  magnitude  ; and  its  diameter  is  probably 
about  one  seventh  of  that  of  the  earth. 
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has  a cathedral  built  about  the  year  1174, 
which,  when  perfect,  must  have  been  a good 
specimen  of  the  barbarous  taste  of  the  age.  In 
1811  a fire  nearly  destroyed  it,  and  it  is  now 
undergoing  the  necessary  repairs.  William 
the  Bad  and  William  the  Good  are  buried  in 
it,  and  St.  Louis,  who  died  in  his  camp  before 
Tunis,  in  the  year  1270. 

As  Palermo  was  the  Saracen  capital  for 
two  centuries  and  a half,  some  specimens  of 
their  architecture  might  be  expected  to  remain ; 
of  this  description  is  a Moorish  building,  cal- 
led Ziza,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Emir’s 
palace,  and  the  same  as  is  described  in  the 
Arabic  MS.  at  Monreale.  It  is  a square  stone 
building,  the  front  wall  having  three  tiers  of 
arches  obtusely  pointed,  very  slightly  recessed, 
and  destitute  of  ornament.  This  style  cor- 
responds with  some  buildings  existing  in 
Turkey,  which  is  an  additional  circumstance 
to  strengthen  the  belief  of  its  being  Saracenic. 
The  character  is  peculiar,  without  effect,  and 
more  adapted  to  inside  walls  than  to  the  facade 
a a 
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of  a building,  where  boldness  of  projection 
and  light-and-shadow  are  indispensable. 

A short  distance  from  Naples,  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Pellegrino,  is  a royal  Casino,  called 
La  Favorita,  built  in  the  Chinese  manner,  and 
several  of  the  apartments  are  prettily  fitted 
up.  The  queen’s  bed-chamber  has  the  walls 
ornamented  with  the  portraits  of  her  infant 
children,  painted  in  chiar-oscuro,  with  affec- 
tionate inscriptions  under  each,  as  Immagini 
di  mia  tenerezza : La  mia  sjieranza : under 
the  portrait  of  the  present  king,  when  a 
child,  is  II  mio  sostegno.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
is  a large  round  dining-table  with  circular 
apertures,  and  below,  machinery  is  contrived 
to  let  down  the  plates  and  dishes  into  the 
kitchen,  and  return  them  by  invisible  agency. 
Another  room  represents  a vault,  with  the 
walls  painted  with  cracks  and  fissures,  and 
succulent  plants  growing  out  of  them ; adapted 
in  effect,  to  a retreat  from  the  oppressive 
heat  of  summer.  This  villa  is  on  a plain  sur- 
rounded with  a very  extensive  garden,  like  an 
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English  nursery,  and  contrary  to  expectation 
is  well  stocked  with  game. 

At  the  distance  of  about  nine  miles  from 
Palermo,  and  half  a mile  from  the  sea,  is  the 
town  of  La  Bagaria,  remarkable  for  the  plea- 
santness of  its  situation  ; in  the  suburbs  are 
several  noblemen’s  houses,  and  one,  from  its 
great  peculiarity,  is  usually  visited  by  foreign- 
ers. It  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  Gravina. 
His  predecessor,  who  was  a grandee  of  Spain, 
and  immensely  rich,  spent  both  his  time  and 
his  money,  in  employing  sculptors  to  execute 
monsters  in  stone,  more  fancifully  absurd  than 
ever  entered  wizard’s  brain  to  frighten  children. 
When  Brydone  wrote,  there  were  600  of  these 
monsters  in  an  avenue,  but  the  worst  of  them 
have  been  removed  by  the  present  proprietor  : 
round  the  house  a crowd  still  remains  sufficient 
to  leave  no  regret  for  those  that  have  been 
taken  away.  Here  the  heads  of  men  are  put 
to  the  bodies  of  every  sort  of  animal,  and  the 
heads  of  other  animals  to  the  bodies  of  men. 
Sometimes  a compound  is  made  of  five  or  six 
animals  which  have  no  common  resemblance  in 
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nature.  The  head  of  a lion  is  put  on  the  neck 
of  a goose,  the  body  of  a lizard,  the  legs  of  a 
goat,  the  tail  of  a fox ; on  the  back  of  this, 
another  is  put,  if  possible,  more  incongruous ; 
and  thus  every  absurdity  that  can  enter  into 
the  most  grotesque  imagination  is  multiplied 
and  magnified.  Brydone  considers  these 
works  as  demonstrating  a species  of  madness, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  by  a more 
recent  traveller,  that,  although  these  monsters 
are  ridiculous  and  incoherent  in  detail,  they 
do  not  merit  all  the  censure  they  have 
received. 

Among  the  numerous  expedients  men  have 
adopted  to  make  time  less  inconvenient  to 
them,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  point  from  which 
a defective  intellect  may  justly  be  inferred. 
Some  have  spent  their  time  in  shooting  darts 
at  flies,  some  in  working  petticoats  for  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; and  I once  knew 
a man  spend  months  in  seeing  a little  gold 
mouse,  by  mechanism,  run  about  a table, 
then  wind  it  up,  and  set  it  agoing.  What 
particular  mental  disease  these  occupations 
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bespeak,  every  one  must  determine  for  him- 
self ; but,  while  we  entertain  a just  percep- 
tion of  what  is  valuable,  and  what  is  worthless, 
they  certainly  indicate  an  unhealthy  state  of 
mind. 

The  house  itself  exhibits  a profusion  of  ex- 
pense and  bizarrerie,  not  easily  to  be  described. 
Some  of  the  apartments  are  spacious,  with 
high  arched  roofs ; and,  instead  of  plaster  or 
stucco,  are  composed  entirely  of  plates  of 
looking-glass,  not  very  accurately  joined  toge- 
ther. The  effect  these  produce, (as  each  makes  a 
very  obtuse  angle  to  that  to  which  it  is  joined) 
is  exactly  like  a multi plying-glass ; sp  that 
when  three  or  four  people  are  walking  below, 
there  is  the  appearance  of  a numerous  assem- 
bly walking  above.  The  doors  are  likewise 
covered  over  with  small  pieces  of  mirror,  cut 
into  the  most  ridiculous  shapes,  and  inter- 
mixed with  a great  variety  of  crystal  and  glass 
of  different  colours.  All  the  chimney-pieces, 
windows,  and  side-boards,  are  crowded  with 
pyramids  and  pillars  of  tea-pots,  caudle-cups, 
bowls,  cups,  saucers,  &c.  strongly  cemented 
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together;  one  of  them  has  a circle  of  little 
flower-pots  for  its  capital ; and  the  shaft  of  the 
column  upwards  of  four  feet  long,  is  composed 
entirely  of  tea-pots  of  different  sizes,  dimi- 
nished gradually  from  the  base  to  the  capital. 

The  windows  are  composed  of  a variety  of 
glass  of  every  different  colour,  mixed  without 
any  sort  of  order  or  regularity.  So  that  at 
each  window  you  may  have  the  heavens  and 
earth  of  whatever  colour  you  chuse,  by  look- 
ing through  the  pane  that  pleases  you. 

The  house-clock  is  cased  in  the  body  of  a 
statue ; the  eyes  of  the  figure  move  with  the 
pendulum,  turning  up  their  while  and  black 
alternately. 

The  family  statues  have  been  executed  from 
some  old  pictures,  and  make  a most  singular 
appearance ; they  are  dressed  out  from  head 
to  foot,  in  new  and  elegant  suits  of  marble ; 
and,  indeed,  the  effect  it  produces  is  more 
ridiculous  than  any  thing  can  be  conceived. 
Their  shoes  are  all  of  black  marble,  their 
stockings  generally  of  red ; their  clothes  are 
of  different  colours,  blue,  green,  and  varie- 
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gated,  with  a rich  lace  of  giallo-antico.  The 
periwigs  of  the  men,  their  shirts,  the  head- 
dresses of  the  ladies,  and  their  flowing  ruffles, 
are  of  fine  white  alabaster. 

In  the  garden  of  Prince  Yalguarnera  there 
is  a little  hill  from  whence  the  distant  prospect 
is  very  beautiful.  In  the  garden  of  Prince 
Butera  is  a little  Carthusian  monastery,  peo- 
pled with  wax  monks  of  the  size  of  nature ; a 
very  whimsical  exhibition. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  of  Palermo 
is  Monte  Pellegrino,  remarkable  for  a cavern, 
with  a monument  to  Santa  Rosalina,  who  is 
constantly  working  miracles,  but  her  greatest 
miracle  is  that  of  subduing  the  understanding 
of  tens  of  thousands,  to  reverence  her  image, 
and  adore  her  person  with  sincere  devotion. 

We  stayed  in  Palermo  from  Thursday, 
April  the  l/th,  to  Wednesday  the  23rd,.  and 
during  this  week  the  thermometer  varied  only 
from  60°  to  62°  of  Fahrenheit. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  April  we  left 
Palermo  to  make  a tour  round  the  island. 
Except  as  far  as  Alcamo,  Vallelunga,  Ter- 
mini, and  two  or  three  other  inconsiderable 
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distances,  there  are  not  ten  consecutive  miles 
of  road  for  a wheel-carriage  in  any  part  of 
Sicily,  any  more  than  in  the  interior  of  Africa  ;* 
consequently,  to  ride  on  a mule,  or  to  go  in 
a JLettiga, f carried  by  mules,  are  the  only 
modes  of  conveyance,  and  we  preferred  riding 
on  mules,  as  the  Lettiga  affords  less  opportu- 
nity to  see  the  country. 

To  make  this  tour  we  had  nine  mules ; three 
for  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Buller,  and  myself ; 
three  for  three  servants,  one  of  whom  was  a 
cook  ; and  three  to  carry  our  baggage ; with 
four  muleteers ; and  these  were  all  found  to 
be  extremely  necessary  to  supply  the  want  of 
accommodation  on  the  road.  We  passed 
through  Partenico,  where  we  stayed  two 
hours,  and  arrived  at  Alcamo  a little  after 
four  o’clock.  J The  road,  all  the  way,  has  an 
air  of  novelty  ; the  Indian  fig§  and  the  aloe  || 
shew  that  you  are  removed  into  a different 

* See  Appendix  No.  III.  where  all  the  distances  that  can  be 
travelled  in  Sicily  with  a wheel-carriage  are  set  down. 

t A corruption  of  Lectica. 

J See  Appendix  No.  II.  for  an  account  of  the  time  and  dis- 
tance from  place  to  place  in  this  Sicilian  Tour. 

$ Cactus  opuntia.  ||  Jgave  Americana. 
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country  and  climate  from  Italy.  Both  these 
plants  are  very  useful  to  the  Sicilians  ; from 
the  aloe  a coarse  thread  is  manufactured,  as  a 
substitute  for  hemp,  called  zambarone,  and 
the  root  serves  for  fuel ; and  the  fruit  of  the 
Indian  fig  is  eaten  as  food. 

Alcamo  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
Adalcam,  a Saracen,  who  conquered  Sicily, 
and  erected  a fortress  on  the  heights  of  Monte 
Bonifati ; but  the  present  town  was  built  by 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  who  died  1250.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated,  the  soil  rich,  and  culti- 
vated with  corn  and  sumach,*  which,  when 
prepared,  is  exported  for  tanning. 

Segesta.  We  left  Alcamo  early  in  the 
morning,  and  arrived  at  the  Doric  temple  of 
Segesta, f a little  after  eight  o’clock.  The 
temple  is  on  an  eminence,  standing  five  or 
six  feet  below  tl)e  surface  of  the  ground  that 
surrounds  it.  The  columns  are  not  fluted, 
and  I believe  were  never  intended  to  be  so ; 

* Rhus  viminaU,  and  angustifolium. 

f Before  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Romans  this  city  was 
called  i-Egesta,  and  is  said  to  have  been  altered  by  them  because 
they  did  not  like  its  ominous  meaning. 
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they  have  a groove  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
two  inches  and  a half  high,  and  the  same 
in  depth  round  each  column  ; this  singularity 
is  supposed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  adapting 
a metallic  moulding  or  fillet  to  the  base ; but 
this  is  very  doubtful.  The  plan  of  the  temple 
is  a parallelogram  of  162  feet  by  66,  with  six 
columns  in  front,  and  fourteen  on  each  side, 
and  those  I measured  were  seven  feet  in  dia- 
meter; the  width  of  the  intercolumniations 
vary,  from  six  feet  three  inches  and  a half,  to 
six  feet  seven  inches  and  three  quarters.  The 
architrave  is  as  broad  as  the  frieze,  and  quite 
plain.  The  large  blocks  of  stone  that  compose 
it  are  of  equal  length  and  dimensions,  and 
the  joints  are  uniformly  over  the  axis  of  each 
column.  The  soffit  appeared  to  me  to  incline 
more  than  is  usual,  and  the  goutte  are  cylin- 
drical, after  the  style  of  the  most  ancient 
Greek  Doric.  The  pediments  are  low,  and 
very  elegant. 

Cicero  has  thus  incidentally  mentioned  Se- 
gesta  in  one  of  his  orations  against  Verres. 
Addressing  the  judges  who  were  trying  Verres 
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for  his  extortions  in  Sicily;  he  says,  “ It  is 
proved  that  Segesta  is  a very  ancient  city, 
founded  by  iEneas,  when  he  fled  from  Troy, 
and  took  refuge  in  Sicily.  The  Segestans 
therefore  consider  themselves  as  connected  by 
a perpetual  alliance  and  strict  intimacy  with 
Rome.  This  city  formerly*  was  captured  and 
destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians,  when  it  under- 
took a war  of  itself  against  them ; and  every- 
thing ornamental  was  transported  to  Carthage. 
Among  other  things  was  taken  a very  fine 
bronze  statue  of  Diana,  for  which  from  time 
immemorial  they  had  the  highest  veneration.” 
He  then  relates,  that  this  statue  was  retaken 
by  Scipio  Africanus,  and  restored  to  the 
Segestans,  but  Verves,  that  sacrilegious  plun- 
derer, robbed  them  of  it ; and  when  he  took 
it  away,  all  the  Segestan  matrons  and  virgins 
assembled  to  witness  the  removal ; and  per- 
fumed it  with  spikenard,  crowned  it  with 
flowery  chaplets,  and  followed  it  to  the  con- 
fines of  their  territory,  burning  as  they  went 
frankincense  and  odours.  Now  a hill  over- 

* This  oration  was  delivered  in  the  70th  year  a.  c. 
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spread  with  tall  thistles,  and  one  solitary 
temple,  mark  the  place  where  this  city  of 
yEneas  stood. 

Under  a fig-tree,  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile  from  the  temple,  we  constructed  a rude 
fire-place  and  a table  of  loose  stones,  and  en- 
joyed our  breakfast  after  the  English  fashion. 

The  first  object  of  interest  on  our  road  to 
Trapani  is  the  river  Crimisus,  made  classical 
by  Virgil,  and  celebrated  by  Timoleon’s  vic- 
tory. The  country,  after  passing  it,  is  open 
and  hilly,  principally  cultivated  with  wheat ; 
and  here  and  there  a Palm-tree,  the  symbol 
of  Phoenicia,  reminds  you  of  its  ancient  alli- 
ance with  Carthage. 

Trapani,  the  Drepanum  of  the  ancients,  is 
situated  on  a long  and  low  isthmus,  rudely 
resembling  a scythe,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.*  The  population  is  calculated  to  be 
24,330,  yet  there  is  no  hotel,  or  inn  worthy  of 
the  name;  empty  and  dirty  rooms  are  all 
that  can  "be  procured ; to  us,  this  was  only 
one  of  Mr.  Beresford’s  little  miseries,  as  we1* 

* bpiTavov. 
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were  fully  provided  to  meet  the  inconvenience ; 
to  others,  it  may  be  useful  information. 

The  town  has  no  attraction,  except  by  retro- 
spection, to  animate  classical  and  historical 
recollections.  Here  iErifeas  lost  his  father, 
who  says,  “ through  the  shallows  of  Marsala, 
dangerous  by  many  a hidden  rock,  the  unjoy- 
ous  coast  of  Trapani  received  me ; and  ter- 
minated my  long  and  tedious  voyage.” 

The  salt  works  are  very  extensive,  and  there 
was  once  a trade  in  coral,  but  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  quarantine  laws  has  destroyed 
it ; it  was  here  that  the  ingenious  art  of  en- 
graving cameos  on  shells  was  first  invented 
by  a person  of  the  name  of  Giovanni  di 
Anselmo ; and  this  branch  of  sculpture  is 
still  cultivated  in  Trapani  with  great  success.* 
As  there  is  hardly  any  town  without  a favou- 
rite Madonna,  so  here  is  one  covered  all  over 
with  watches,  crosses,  pearls,  and  gems ; but 
of  such  orders  and  their  application  I have 
no  partiality,  and  I must  leave  their  commen- 
dation to  others. 

* The  shell  usually  employed  is  the  Murex  iritonia. 
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Four  miles  from  Trapani  is  Mont  Eryx, 
once  famed  for  its  magnificent  temple  to 
Venus.  It  was  at  the  top  of  a craggy  rock, 
at  a height  of  more  than  two  thousand  feet, 
and  of  such  antiquity,  that  Diodorus  Siculus 
says,  “ Daedalus*  enlarged  the  area  by  redu- 
cing the  irregular  surface  of  the  rock  on  which 
it  stood  to  a level,  and  built  a wall  round  the 
top  in  a wonderful  manner.”  This  artist  of 
multifarious  talents  is  also  praised  by  Diodorus 
for  making  “ a golden  honeycomb  so  like, 
so  true  and  real,  that  nothing  was  ever  com- 
parable to  it,”  which  he  dedicated  to  this 
Venus. 

Diodorus,  who  flourished  about  44  b.  c., 
speaking  of  the  temple  on  Mont  Eryx,  says, 
all  other  sacred  structures  after  they  have 
been  famous  for  a time,  have  often,  by  the 
adverse  blasts  of  fortune,  been  ruined  and 
destroyed ; but  this,  so  far  from  decreasing  in 
glory,  has  grown  still  more  and  more  in  repu- 
tation and  esteem. 

“ Eryx  is  reported  to  have  been  a native 

* This  Dsedalus  flourished  about  987  *.  c. 
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of  Sicily,  and  a son  of  Venus  and  Butes,  a 
famous  prince.  For  the  nobleness  of  his 
birth  on  the  mother’s  side  he  was  greatly  es- 
teemed among  the  inhabitants,  and  became 
king  of  part  of  Sicily,  and  built  a city  upon  a 
high  and  lofty  hill,  and  called  it  after  his  own 
name ; on  the  top  of  which,  within  the  city, 
he  built  a temple  to  Venus,  adorned  with  rich 
and  stately  furniture  and  Strabo  says,  that 
seventeen  cities  of  Sicily  were  laid  under  tri- 
bute, to  raise  a revenue  to  support  the  dignity 
and  enormous  expenses  of  this  temple. 

After  ascending  the  hill  we  arrived  at  the 
town,  at  the  top,  anciently  the  city  of  Eryx, 
now  called  St.  Giuliano.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row, after  the  manner  of  old  Italian  towns, 
and  well  inhabited.  It  is  singular  to  see  a 
town  so  placed,  and  which  certainly  existed 
more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  still  re- 
main, probably  with  the  same  population  ;f 
when  at  this  day  the  ancient  part  of  imperial 

* Diodorus  Siculus  Lib.  ix.  c.  5. 

t The  last  census  was  2,800  persons. 
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Rome  consists  of  walled  gardens  and  vine- 
yards, and  heaps  of  ruins.  Of  the  temple  en- 
compassed with  a wall  by  Daedalus,  there  is 
no  more  remains  than  of  the  temple  of  Belus, 
neither  are  there  any  walls  which  appear  to 
be  so  ancient  as  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Cora 
or  Palestrina.  There  are  considerable  ruins 
where  the  temple  stood,  of  a posterior  date, 
part  of  which  are  converted  into  a prison. 
The  site  of  the  temple  is  very  commanding, 
on  one  side  is  a perpendicular  precipice. 

During  our  short  stay  we  were  introduced 
to  Count  Hernandez.  He  has  a museum  of 
sculpture,  inscriptions,  and  medals,  chiefly 
found  in  excavations  in  the  town,  and  where 
the  temple  anciently  stood ; he  showed  us  a 
silver  medal  with  a temple,  and  on  it  these 
letters  ervc,  but  I suspect  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  it  as  a representation  of  the 
celebrated  temple  to  Venus,  it  having  nothing 
of  the  character  of  early  Greek  architecture : 
he  also  shewed  us  a little  bronze  statue  of 
a Venus,  with  a vase  in  her  right  hand. 
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If  he  should  ever  see  this  account,  I hope 
he  will  accept  of  our  thanks  for  his  kindness. 

Marsala.  In  our  way  to  Marsala  we 
breakfasted  in  a farm-yard  at  Fardella,  about 
six  miles  from  Trapani,  being  a convenient 
place  to  get  fire  and  water,  which  was  all  the 
accommodation  we  wanted,  and  for  which 
there  was  a sufficient  demand. 

Marsala,  by  the  ancient  name  of  Lilybceum, 
was  the  chief  fortress  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily ; it  was  then  a rectangular  fortification, 
consisting  of  a strong  wall  and  a deep  ditch, 
of  which  some  vestiges  still  remain.  The 
present  town  has  a considerable  trade  in  wine 
and  barilla;  and  our  turbulent  Thomas -k 
Becket  is  the  favourite  saint. 

While  the  Saracens  were  in  possession  of 
Sicily  the  port  of  Lilybceum  was  thought  so 
important  that  they  gave  it  its  present  name.* 
though  it  was  then  only  a kind  of  creek,  of 
the  depth  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  In  157^ 
to  prevent  the  Turks  finding  shelter  in  it,  John 
of  Austria  choked  it  up  with  stones  ; and  in 

* Marsa  Alla,  The  port  of  God. 
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that  state  it  now  remains.  The  principal  an- 
tiquity at  Marsala  is  a circular  mosaic  pave- 
ment, with  a square  well  in  the  middle  of  it 
under  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  at  a short  dis- 
tance out  of  the  town.  As  we  were  in  the 
pursuit  of  things  strange  and  rare,  we  were 
taken  to  see  the  campanile  of  the  church  of 
the  Carmine  oscillate  while  the  bell  was  ring- 
ing, it  being  built  on  a globe ; a notably  good 
foundation  for  a tower!  but  the  campanile 
refused  to  gratify  our  curiosity ; and  if  it  had, 
we  should  have  been  very  apt  to  have  found 
another  cause  for  the  wonder. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  ‘27th  we  left 
Marsala  and  proceeded  to  Mazzara,  Campo- 
bello,  Castelvetrano,  and  Selinunte.  The  road 
to  Mazzara  is  through  a flat  country,  well 
planted  with  vines ; and  houses  are  more  nu- 
merous than  on  any  part  of  the  road  since  we 
left  Palermo.  We  breakfasted  at  Mazzara, 
which  is  dirty  and  poor,  and  filled  with  priests, 
so  that  it  is  a common  saying,  “ every  house 
and  hovel  in  Mazzara  contains  a priest  and 
a pig,”  of  which  there  certainly  appears  to  be 
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no  lack.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  an 
old  Saracenic  wall,  and  has  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Joan,  wife  of  Frederic  II.  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  where 
Alphonso  II.  retired  after  his  abdication  in 
1495.  When  the  Saracens  invaded  Sicily, 
Mazzara  was  the  place  they  first  took  posses- 
sion of,  and  from  whence  they  extended  their 
conquests  over  the  whole  island. 

From  Mazzara  to  Campobello,  and  to 
Castelvetrano,  the  country  is  barren  and  un- 
interesting. Near  to  Campobello,  at  a place 
called  Rocca  di  Cusa,  are  the  quarries  where 
the  stone  was  raised  and  hewn  to  construct 
the  Doric  temples  at  Selinunte,  and  several 
blocks  of  the  columns,  and  even  a capital  pre- 
pared for  the  largest  of  those  temples,  still 
remain  attached  to  the  bed  of  the  rock. 

At  Castelvetrano  we  intended  to  have  fi- 
nished our  day’s  journey,  but  every  effort  to 
obtain  any  accommodation  to  sleep  was  inef- 
fectual, though  a town  of  more  than  14,000 
inhabitants ; and  we  were  obliged  to  proceed 
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to  Selinunte,  with  hopes  not  more  flattering. 
The  road  is  very  pretty,  among  low  wood  and 
shrubs,  and  when  we  arrived  at  Selinunte,  all 
our  prospect  of  comfort  was  a solitary  bam  , 
but  here  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  two 
English  architects  who  had  fitted  it  up  for 
their  own  accommodation,  to  enable  them  to 
make  drawings  and  plans  of  the  temples,  and 
they  were  so  obliging  as  to  give  us  the  use  of 
their  rooms ; a kindness  not  easily  to  be  esti- 
mated, after  having  been  on  a mule’s  back  for 
nine  hours  exposed  to  a scorching  sun.  I am 
sorry  that  I can  now  return  our  thanks  and  ac- 
knowledgments for  this  obligation  to  Mr. 
Angell  alone ; Mr.  Harris,  the  other  gentle- 
man, in  the  ardor  of  his  professional  pursuits 
caught  a fever  at  Selinunte,  of  which  he  died 
some  months  after.* 

Selinunte,  anciently  Selinus,f  appears  to 

* Mr.  Angell  has  published  a thin  foKo  of  the  sculpture  and 
architecture  of  the  temples  of  Selinunte,  which  I feel  great  plea- 
sure in  recommending  to  the  public  for  its  fidelity  and  accuracy. 

t Palmosa  Se  Units.  The  Chamarops  humilis  and  palmetto  of 
Linnseus.  Cicero,  in  an  oration  against  Verres,  mentions  the  eat- 
ing of  this  plant  as  a great  calamity  and  disgrace.  “ Was  it  for 
Sicilian  troops,  the  sons  of  husbandmen,  whose  fathers  cultivated 
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have  originated  from  a Greek  colony  of  Me- 
gara,  650  a.  c.  and  for  a time  was  a city  of 
great  importance ; but  its  perpetual  wars  with 
the  Segestans,  and  its  alliance  with  Carthage, 
became  its  utter  ruin  and  final  extinction ; and 
when  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  out  of 
Sicily,  Selinus  was  blotted  out  of  the  pages  of 
history ; Virgil  only  associates  the  name  with 
a wild  dwarf  plant  resembling  a palm,  the 
roots  of  which  are  used  for  food,  and  the 
leaves  to  make  cordage. 

so  much  corn  , themselves  born  in  the  island  of  Ceres,  where  the 
use  of  corn  was  first  discovered ; was  it  for  them,  I say,  whose 
fathers  supplied  the  Roman  people  with  grain,  to  have  recourse 
to  the  roots  of  the  dwarf-palm,  which  their  ancestors  discarded 
after  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  wheat.” 

It  is  at  once  a satire  on  our  wisdom  and  a reproach  to  our  hu- 
manity, after  nineteen  hundred  years,  that  these  poor  inhabitants 
should  be  now  in  the  same  comfortless  condition  as  they  were 
under  the  detestable  government  of  Verres. 

Selinus  was  so  called  from  <rt\ivovy  wild  parsley,  a common 
plant  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  A leaf  is  represented  on 
many  of  the  coins  of  Selinus. 

These  two  are  of  silver.  No.  i.  represents  the  Dwarf  palm,  and 
No.  11.  a Parsley  leaf. 

No.  1.  No.  11. 
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The  ruins  are  on  the  coast,  occupying  the 
tops  of  two  opposite  hills,  not  very  high,  hut 
rising  rather  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  di- 
vider! by  a narrow  valley,  conjectured  to  have 
been  the  ancient  port,  where  some  obscure 
vestiges  are  still  discoverable  among  heaps  of 
accumulated  sand. 

The  western  hill  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Acropolis,  the  spot  where  the  colony 
was  first  established ; and  there  are  still  the 
remains  of  a wall  nearly  a mile  in  circuit, 
which  was  probably  built  about  440  a.  c. 
after  the  destruction  of  Selinus  by  the  Car- 
thaginians.* On  the  opposite  hill  are  the 
ruins  which  first  attract  the  attention,  con- 
sisting originally  of  three  temples ; the  largest, 
367  feet  6 inches  long,  and  1 60  feet  1 1 inches 
broad;  the  columns  56  feet  high,  and  their 
diameter  10  feet  6 inches ; these  dimensions 
may  serve  to  shew  the  colossal  size  of  the 
largest  temple  ;f  the  whole  now  presents  a 

* See  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  xiii.  c.  7. 

t This  temple  was  not  finished  at  the  time  of  its  destruction, 
for  some  columns  are  fluted,  others  are  prepared  for  fluting,  and 
some  arc  quite  plain. 
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pile  of  ruins  not  surpassed  in  grandeur  by 
any  other  remains  of  antiquity.  The  other 
two  temples  which  stood  near  it  were  much 
smaller.  The  metopes  of  the  eastern  front 
of  one  of  these  were  filled  with  sculpture, 
and  the  cornices  of  the  pediments  were  en- 
riched with  ornaments  very  slightly  relieved, 
and  painted  red  and  blue.  The  stone  is  a 
compact  limestone,  covered  with  a thin  coat- 
ing of  plaster,  which  still  remains  on  many 
parts.  Several  members  of  the  entablature 
were  painted,  particularly  the  soffits,  chiefly 
red  and  blue,  which  I cannot  conceive  could 
ever  have  had  a good  effect. 

A question  has  arisen  respecting  the  cause 
of  the  destruction  of  these  temples,  whether 
by  exterminating  war,  or  by  some  convulsion 
of  the  earth,  for  the  largest  temple,  and  one 
on  the  Acropolis,  have  their  columns  lying  on 
the  ground,  with  regularity,  in  a row,  as  if 
thrown  down  by  some  simultaneous  move- 
ment as  by  an  earthquake ; and  the  others, 
as  if  battered  down  by  an  engine ; I therefore 
see  no  good  reason  why  both  causes  may  not 
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have  contributed  to  reduce  them  to  their  pre- 
sent chaotic  state. 

Sciacca*  rises  on  an  eminence  from  the 
sea,  and  is  surrounded  with  an  irregular  wall. 
It  is  supplied  with  its  full  complement  of 
churches  and  convents,  and  the  country  round 
4 is  luxuriant  and  productive,  yet  here  is  no- 
thing but  wretchedness  and  poverty.  The 
baths  of  Sciacca  have  been  celebrated  from 
the  earliest  antiquity ; and  two  streams,  one 
sulphureous,  and  the  other  saline,  are  now 
said  to  be  efficacious  in  cutaneous  cases.  The 
steaiu-baths  of  Daedalus  are  on  an  insulated 
hill,  and  consist  of  several  sudorific  grottos ; 
the  outer  one  has  seats  excavated  in  the  rock, 
where  a gentle  perspiration  is  produced  by  a 
warm  current  of  vapour  issuing  from  the  re- 
cesses of  the  mountain,  with  a moderate  heat, 
and  scarcely  any  smell.  The  accommodation 
at  Sciacca  is  exceedingly  bad ; and  we  left  it 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  and  went 
twenty-three  miles  to  Mont- Allegro,  to  break- 
fast. Why  this  miserable  village,  where  the 

* Fazzcllo,  the  Sicilian  historian,  was  born  at  Sciacca  1498. 
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necessaries  of  life  appear  to  be  sparingly  be- 
stowed, should  be  called  allegro,  is  more  than 
I can  tell.  We  got  a shed  here  to  boil  our 
kettle,  and  protect  us  from  the  sun ; and  were 
not  without  companions  to  see  strange  people 
take  a strange  breakfast ; as  some  wonder  was 
expressed  at  our  tea-making,  I made  a cup  of 
good  green  tea,  with  the  addition  of  sugar  and 
milk,  and  gave  it  to  an  elderly  woman,  but 
after  tasting  it  she  declined  drinking  it.  In 
two  other  places  I experienced  the  same  dis- 
approbation, so  that  my  favorite  green  tea,  is 
not  likely,  for  some  time,  to  be  popular  in 
Sicily. 

On  the  road  I observed  very  little  pasture, 
and  for  the  artificial  crop,  the  common  saint- 
foin*  is  cultivated  instead  of  clover.  The 
waste  land  is  covered  with  tufts  of  the  chamce- 
rops,  Virgil’s  dwarf  palm,  as  our  Commons 
are  with  furze.  I also  saw  a plant,  by  the  Sici- 
lians called  lestincu,  from  the  seeds  of  which, 

* Hedysarum  onobrychis.  Captain  Smyth  says  this  species  is  the 
eoronarium  and  he  is  more  likely  to  be  right  though  it  appeared  to 
me  to  be  the  onobrychis. 
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by  boiling  them  in  water,  a kind  of  oil  is  ob- 
tained. The  shrub  I suspect  to  be  the  Myrica 
serrata  of  Linnseus,  but  I had  no  opportunity 
of  examining  it. 

To  Siculiana  the  road  is  partly  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  over  uneven  ground,  present- 
, ing  a sterile  country,  mountain  scenery,  and 
rocks.  The  town  derives  considerable  advan- 
tages from  sulphur  mines,  especially  those  of 
Cattolica.  The  approach  to  them  is  marked 
by  a dark  grey  saponaceous  soil,  white  burnt 
stones,  and  a sulphureous  smell ; in  the  ca- 
verns are  many  fissures  filled  with  a beautiful 
calcareous  spar,  interspersed  with  pieces  of 
pure  sulphur,  called  by  the  miners  sulphur 
eggs.  The  mines  do  not  run  deep,  and  are 
consequently  worked  with  tolerable  ease. 

On  the  road  we  passed  through  the  Cari- 
catore,  the  modern  port  of  Girgenti ; a place 
consisting  of  about  an  hundred  houses,  and 
extensive  corn  magazines.  The  granaries  are 
large  conical  cisterns,  dug  in  a dry  calcareous 
rock,  and  being  quite  free  from  humidity, 
corn  is  said  to  have  been  preserved  in  them, 
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without  injury,  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Here 
are  two  light-houses,  which  though  judiciously 
placed,  are  useless,  for  the  want  of  sufficient 
light.  This  put  me  in  mind  of  a similar  piece 
of  economy  equally  removed  from  reasonable 
calculation.  The  late  king  having  heard  of 
the  brilliancy  of  our  streets  in  London,  ordered 
lamps  to  be  made  and  put  up  in  his  good  city 
of  Naples ; which  was  done,  but  the  cost  of 
the  oil  was  never  thought  of,  and  as  that  ex- 
pense was  not  provided  for,  the  lamps  were 
neglected  and  ultimately  broken  and  de- 
stroyed. Thus,  it  often  happens,  where  there 
are  conflicting  interests,  common  sense  is  lost 
sight  of. 

Gibgenti  stands  on  the  edge  and  side  of  a 
hill,  and  the  approach  to  it  is  a steep  ascent. 
The  hill  itself  is  composed  of  what  are  called 
marine  petrifactions,  consisting  of  a great  va- 
riety of  testaceous  and  crustaceous  animals. 

The  origin  of  ancient  cities  is  generally 
founded  in  fable,  and  the  first  we  hear  of 
Agrigentum,  is  when  it  is  said  to  have  been 
under  the  dominion  of  Cocalus,  who  was  a 
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contemporary  sovereign  with  Minos,  king  of 
Crete,  about  fourteen  hundred  years  a.  c., 
for  whom  Daedalus  built  many  wonderful  edi- 
fices when  he  fled  to  him  for  protection  from 
Minos.  Since  this  period,  on  better  authority, 
the  city  was  founded  by  a colony  from  Gelos, 
about  six  hundred  years  a.  c.  by  the  Greeks, 
called  Acragas;  by  the  Romans,  Agrigentum; 
and  by  the  Sicilians,  Girgenti.  This  com- 
monwealth, oligarchy,  or  monarchy,  or  what- 
ever might  have  been  its  government,  was  a 
considerable  power  in  the  time  of  Phalaris,* 
and  afterwards  became  a phenomenon  of  po- 
litical prosperity. 

According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  state 
became  wealthy  by  trade  with  the  Libyans, 
particularly  in  olives,  a produce  abounding  in 
Sicily,  and  not  then  cultivated  in  Africa.  He 
also  says,  that  Agrigentum  had  a population 
of  two  hundred  thousand,  and  was  the  richest 

* Phalaris  was  killed,  a.  c.  552.  History  represents  him  as  a 
monster  in  human  nature,  possessing,  with  very  extraordinary  abi- 
lities, the  most  opposite  virtues  and  vices,  the  most  abominable 
cruelty,  with  the  most  exalted  magnanimity  and  generosity. — 
Mitford'i  History  of  Greece. 
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of  all  the  Grecian  cities.*  By  the  vicissitudes 
of  war  it  was  destroyed,  after  the  reign  of 
Phalaris ; and  again,  raised  to  importance  by 
Timoleon,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  anti- 
quity,f after  whose  conquests  it  is  probable 
those  temples  were  erected,  of  which  we  have 
now  the  remains. 

The  alliance  of  Agrigentum  with  Carthage 
ultimately  proved  its  destruction ; and  when 
Carthage  was  blotted  out,  it  fell  into  decay  and 
ruin  : nor  is  it  known  when  the  new  city  was 
built,  which  is  now  somewhat  less  than  a mile 
from  where  old  Agrigentum  stood.  It  was 
well  placed  for  defence,  and  favorable  for  en- 
joyment : it  had  an  abrupt  rock  for  a strong 
natural  wall,  on  which  some  of  its  most  cele- 
brated temples  were  built ; and  when  Virgil 
says,  that  towering  Acragas  shews  from  far  its 
stately  walls, J he  probably  did  not  magnify 
their  appearance  by  poetical  fiction.  On  three 
sides  it  was  sheltered  by  pleasant  hills,  and  on 

* Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  13,  c.  12. 

t Timoleon  died,  a.  c.  337. 

J jEn.  lib.  3,  v.  703. 
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the  other,  was  a plain,  admitting  an  open 
view  of  the  sea,  and  the  meandering  river 
Acragas,*  from  which  the  city  took  its  name. 

Among  the  ruins  are  the  remains  of  nine 
temples, f of  which  the  most  striking  are  those 
called  Juno  Lucina,  the  temple  of  Concord, 
and  Jupiter  Olympius.  The  fragment  of  an- 
tiquity considered  to  be  the  most  ancient,  is 
the  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  which, 
like  the  saxum  immobile  of  the  ancient  capitol 
of  Rome,  are  alone  interesting  by  the  help  of 
the  imagination.  On  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  city-wall  is  the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina, 
beautifully  situated,  but  in  a very  ruined  state. 
It  was  for  this  temple  Zeuxis  is  supposed  to 
have  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  Juno, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  if  this  could  be  ascer- 
tained we  should  have  an  early  date  for  the 
architecture^  but  I believe  there  is  no  temple 

* This  river  is  now  called  II  flume  di  Girgenti. 
t These  are  Jupiter  Polieo,  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  Juno  Lucina, 
Concord,  Hercules,  riSsculapius,  Jupiter  Olympius,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  and  Vulcan, 
t Lib.  35,  c.  9. 

§ Zeuxis  flourished,  A.  c.  397- 
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in  Girgenti  that  the  deity  to  whom  it  was  de- 
dicated is  known  with  any  certainty,  except 
that  of  Jupiter  Olympius. 

Not  far.  distant  from  the  temple  of  Juno  is 
that  of  Concord,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  forming  the  natural  wall  of  the  ancient 
city,  and  is  seen  conspicuously  from  every 
point,  as  the  most  striking  feature  of  Agri- 
gentum.  Its  plan  is  a parallelogram  of  fifty- 
five  feet  eight  inches,  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  feet  four  inches,  with  six  Doric 
, columns  in  front,  and  thirteen  on  each  side  ;* 
and  the  entablature,  pediments,  and  walls,  are 
entire.  It  has  been  consecrated  as  a church, 
and  arched  apertures  are  made  by  perforating 
the  walls  of  the  cell,  to  convert  it  to  that  use ; 
but,  as  in  Girgenti,  there  is  no  want  of 
churches,  this  has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  is 
now  without  an  altar  or  a priest. 

Of  the  temple  of  Hercules  nothing  remains 
but  a heap  of  architectural  fragments,  and  one 
mutilated  shaft  of  a column  standing  in  the 

* The  columns  are  somewhat  less  than  five  feet  in  diameter, 
and  have  twenty  fiutes,  eight  inches  -fo  broad,  and  one  inch  $ deep. 
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midst.  This  is  probably  the  temple  where 
was  a celebrated  bronze  statue  of  Hercules, 
which  was  an  object  of  the  cupidity  of  Verres, 
as  mentioned  by  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations 
against  that  plundering  Prajtor;  and  after 
having  failed  to  obtain  it  by  force  and  violence, 
his  band  of  vagabonds  being  fairly  beaten  in 
the  attempt,  Cicero  says,  “ No  Calamity  ever 
befalls  the  Sicilians,  but  they  turn  it  off  with 
good  humor,  and  a witty  saying ; upon  this 
occasion  they  remarked,  “ this  horrible  Verres, 
had  no  less  a claim  to  be  classed  among  the 
labors  of  Hercules,  than  the  Erymanthian 
hoar  himself.”  In  it  was  deposited  the  cele- 
brated picture  of  Hercules  strangling  two 
Serpents,  by  Zeuxis. 

The  temple  of  iEsculapius  stood  in  the 
plain  towards  the  sea,  at  a distance  from  the 
other  temples.  It  was  composed  of  fluted 
semi-columns,  two  of  which  only  remain,  with 
one  pilaster.*  We  learn  from  Cicero,  that 

* The  square  of  the  plinth  on  which  the  columns  stand  is  three 
feet  eight  inches.  The  space  of  the  blank  wall  between  the  co- 
lumns is  five  feet  seven  inches,  and  the  width  of  the  pilaster  three 
feet  three  inches. 
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this  temple  once  contained  an  exquisite  statue 
of  Apollo ; with  Myron,  the  sculptor’s  name 
inscribed  on  it.* 

Of  all  the  ruined  temples  of  Agrigentum, 
that  of  Jupiter  Olympius  is  the  one  which 
creates  most  surprise,  from  its  extent  and 
magnitude;  the  extreme  length  was  three 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet  eight  inches,  and 
its  width  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet 
eleven  inches ; the  diameter  of  its  fluted  semi- 
columns,  twelve  feet  nine  inches,  and  their 
height  sixty-three  feet  nine  inches.  The  side 
of  the  temple  was  composed  of  fourteen  semi- 
columns, and  seven  at  each  end  : its  exterior 
had  semi-columns  only  attached  to  an  enclos- 
ing wall  without  spiy  external  peristyle,  as 
other  temples  usually  have.  It  was  never  en- 
tirely finished,  as  we  learn  from  Diodorus 
Siculus,  who  says,  “ the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  gran- 
deur and  riches  of  the  Agrigentines  of  that 
age.  The  rest  of  the  sacred  buildings  are 

* In  small  silver  letters,  in  the  inside  of  the  thigh, " In  feraine 
litterulis  minutis  argenteis  nomen  Myronis  erat  inscriptum."— 
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either  burnt  or  destroyed  by  the  frequent 
storming  of  the  city ; and  when  this  temple 
was  so  far  constructed  as  to  be  nearly  ready 
for  the  roof,  war  put  a stop  to  the  building ; 
and  the  city  being  afterwards  sacked,  the 
Agrigentines  were  never  able  from  that  time 
to  this  day  to  finish  it.” — Diodorus  then  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  largeness  and  height  of  the 
porticos  were  wonderful ; at  the  east  end  was 
sculptured  the  war  of  the  giants,  of  exquisite 
and  incomparable  workmanship,  and  on  the 
front  pediment  was  a representation  of  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  where  all  the  heroes  and 
commanders  were  in  their  proper  habits,  ad- 
mirably executed. 

Among  the  architectural  ruins  of  this  temple 
are  several  colossal  fragments  of  sculpture ; I 
measured  one  face  to  be  two  feet  six  inches 
across,  just  below  the  eyes,  of  an  Egyptian  or 
Ethiopic  cast  of  features. 

The  cathedral  of  Girgenti,  built  on  the  site 
of  a temple  of  Jupiter  Polieus,  contains  a cele- 
brated ancient  marble  sarcophagus,  with  four 
bas-reliefs,  which  from  time  to  time  have 
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exercised  the  ingenuity  of  learned  antiquaries ; 
the  last  conjecture,  and  I think  the  most  pro- 
bable, is,  that  it  represents  the  tragical  fable 
of  Hippolytus ; for,  although  the  general  sub- 
ject is  a boar  hunt,  yet  in  the  fourth  bas-relief 
there  is  a figure  precipitated  from  a car  by 
horses,  frightened  at  the  sight  of  sea-mon- 
sters, which  is  descriptive  of  his  fate.  Of  the 
original  temple  there  are  no  remains  of  any 
importance. 

When  Agrigentum  was  in  its  most  flourish- 
ing prosperity  the  monumental  sepulchres  of 
distinguished  families  were  a great  ornament 
to  the  approach  and  suburbs  of  the  city ; and, 
when  they  recorded  the  names  of  heroes  and 
generals,  their  favorite  military  horses  were 
often  sculptured  in  marble  to  adorn  them ; 
and  those  of  children  were  ornamented  with 
the  favorite  objects  of  their  childhood,  as  the 
birds  they  had  bred  and  fed  in  their  parents’ 
houses.  These  memorials  of  honor  and  affec- 
tion, when  the  city  was  besieged,  and  taken 
by  the  Carthaginians,  under  Hamilcar  and 
Hannibal,  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed ; and 
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we  are  told,  that  in  this  destruction,  a monu- 
ment to  Theron  was  left,  because  it  was  struck 
with  lightning,  which  terrified  the  soldiers, 
and  stayed  them  in  their  work  of  demolition ; 
and  Diodorus  tells  us,  that  it  was  a large  and 
stately  structure  on  the  outside  of  a city  gate. 
From  these  facts,  a building  so  situated,  has 
been  called  the  tomb  of  Theron ; which,  in 
the  general  design,  is  square,  with  inclining 
walls,  diminishing  to  the  top,  placed  on  a high 
stylobate,  with  base  and  cornice  mouldings. 
The  height  of  the  building,  from  the  ground, 
is  between  twenty-nine  and  thirty  feet;*  in 
the  middle  of  each  side  is  a window,  with 
sloping  jambs ; and  at  each  angle,  three-quar- 
ters of  an  Ionic  column,  with  the  neck  plain, 
and  fluted  below,  and  the  whole  crowned  with 
a Doric  entablature.  Notwithstanding  this 
strange  architectural  discordance,  the  general 

* The  dimensions  of  the  rectangular  stylobate  are  13  feet  2 j 
inches,  by  13  feet  3j,  and  the  height  of  the  whole  stylobate,  with 
its  base  and  cornice,  is  17  feet  3 inches,  and  the  height  of  the  build- 
ing constructed  upon  it  12  feet  3 inches.  These  measures  of  height 
are  extracted  from  Mr.  Swinburne ; those  of  the  stylobate  are  my 
own,  which  do  not  materially  differ  from  his. 
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form  of  the  building  is  not  inelegant ; but  I 
know  of  no  reason  for  supposing  it  to  have 
been  the  large  and  stately  structure  of  Dio- 
dorus, nor  could  I see  any  reason  for  believing 
that  it  was  ever  struck  with  lightning.  Within 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  is  another  square 
building,  called  the  oratory  of  Phalaris,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  its  origin  or  purpose,  and 
father  Pancrazi,  a learned  antiquary  who  has 
written  upon  it,  has  not  succeeded  in  giving 
us  any  information. 

In  Girgenti  are  many  examples  of  early 
Gothic  architecture,  and  they  have  this  sin- 
gularity, that  all  the  mouldings  of  the  pointed 
arches  are  ornamented  in  the  same  style  as 
those  circular  arches,  which  in  England  we 
call  Saxon. 

, In  Girgenti  the  water  is  bad,  but  the  bread 
is  pre-eminently  good. 

May  3rd.  We  left  Girgenti,  and  went  to 
Caltanisetta,  a town  situated  at  the  head 
of  a narrow  valley,  on  an  eminence,  with 
higher  hills  behind  it ; which,  together  with 
the  surrounding  country,  is  seen  to  great 
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advantage  from  the  garden  of  a Benedictine 
monastery. 

The  next  morning  we  mounted  our  mules, 
and  went  to  Castrogiovanni,  the  celebrated 
Enna  of  the  ancients.*  The  situation  of  this 
town  is  magnificent,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
Sicily,  and  so  elevated  as  to  command  the 
prospect  of  thirty-seven  towns  and  villages, 
and  a complete  view  of  the  general  surface  of 
the  island.  Here  is  no  Inn,  nor  any  thing 
like  one ; but  by  the  assistance  of  a gentleman 
belonging  to  the  collegiate  church  of  Santa 
Maria,  of  the  name  of  Varisano,  we  were  ac- 
commodated with  the  use  of  four  walls  of  a 
deserted  monastery,  every  part  of  which  was 
offensively  dirty.  Our  friend,  whom  we  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  find,  or  rather,  who  was  so 
obliging  as  to  find  us,  in  this  time  of  our  dis- 
tress, did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  lessen 
our  state  of  destitution,  and  not  only  sent  us 
mattresses,  a table,  and  chairs,  from  his  own 

* Enna  was  founded  by  a colony  from  Syracuse  in  the  28th 
Olympiad,  i.  e.  between  668  and  665  a.  c.  and  Gelon  who  died 
478  a.  c.  is  said  to  have  first  erected  there  a temple  to  Ceres. 
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house,  but  became  our  cicerone,  and  shewed 
us  whatever  he  thought  could  gratify  our  cu- 
riosity. The  pleasure  of  finding  such  disin- 
terested kindness  in  a perfect  stranger  without 
letter  or  other  recommendation,  was  more  than 
a compensation  for  our  want  of  comfort. 

On  this  lofty  and  commanding  situation  was 
the  celebrated  and  most  ancient  temple  to 
Ceres,  the  presiding  deity  of  Sicily,  its  great 
divinity  and  patroness ; and  such  was  the  high 
consideration  of  this  Ennaean  Ceres  in  the 
ancient  world,  that  Cicero  tells  us,  on  a par- 
ticular occasion  (a.  c.  132)  the  priests  of  the 
Decemviral  College  at  Rome  made  a pilgri- 
mage to  this  temple ; of  which  there  is  not 
now  a vestige,  except  a shaft  of  a small  marble 
column,  spirally  fluted,  placed  in  the  wall  of 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  may  have  belonged 
to  it,  having  been  found  where  the  temple 
stood.  There  are  remains  of  several  towers 
of  an  ancient  castle,  but  of  a date  long  since 
the  temple  was  destroyed ; and  also  the  ap- 
pearance of  a portal,  called  the  portal  of  the 
temple  of  Proserpine.  According  to  Cicero 
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there  was  at  Enna  a temple  to  Proserpine  as 
well  as  to  Ceres ; he  says,  “ in  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  there  is  her  statue;  and  in  another 
temple,  a figure  of  Proserpine ; both  of  them 
very  large  and  beautiful,  but  not  of  great 
antiquity;  and  there  was  one  of  bronze,  of 
moderate  size,  bearing  torches,  of  singular 
workmanship.”*  But  Time  has  done  his  work 
so  completely  that  the  antiquary  toils  after 
him  in  vain. 

To  Ceres  is  attributed  the  discovery  of  the 
use  of  wheat  and  its  cultivation ; these  sup- 
posed attributes,  and  the  fable  of  Pluto  and 
Proserpine,  are  well  known  ;f  but  Diodorus 
tells  us,  that  in  the  district  of  Leontium,%  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  Sicily,  wild  wheat 
grew  in  his  time ; if  this  be  true,,  it  is  a curious 
fact ; for,  at  present,  we  are  ignorant  where 
this  grain  is  to  be  found  in  a state  of  nature.§ 

* In  Ver.  lib.  4.  t Paradise  Lost,  lib.  4,  v.  68. 

t That  part  of  Sicily  now  called  Lentini. 

§ Some  years  ago  a small  quantity  of  wheat  was  sent  to  England 
from  the  East  Indies,  gathered  on  the  mountains  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  where  it  was  supposed  to  have  grown  without  cul- 
tivation, and  called  hill-wheat.  This  is  the  extent  of  our  present 
knowledge  on  that  subject. 
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Describing  Enna,  he  says,  “ not  far  from  the 
city,  a place  decked  with  violets  and  sweet 
flowers,  is  a most  beautiful  prospect ; the  mea- 
dow-ground, in  the  middle  and  highest  part, 
is  champaign  and  well  watered,  but  all  the  bor- 
ders round  are  craggy,  guarded  with  high  and 
steep  precipices ; and  near  at  hand  are  groves, 
meadows  and  gardens,  surrounded  with  mo- 
rasses, and  a deep  cave,  with  a passage  under 
ground,  open  towards  the  north.”*  The  top 
of  Enna  is  a sort  of  table-rock,  and  on  it  is  a 
green  plain,  only  considerable  for  its  situation. 

May  5th,  we  proceeded  to  Caltagirone. 
Five  miles  from  Castrogiovanni,  on  the  road, 
is  the  lake  of  Proserpine  ;f  and,  if  Ovid  may 
be  trusted,  was  once  famed  for  the  sweet 
singing  swans  it  bred,  for  woods  that  crowned 
the  lake;  and  for  flowery  meads,  enamelled 
with  eternal  spring ; J but  of  this  description 

* Diodorus  Siculus  was  bom  at  St.  Filippo  d'Argirb,  anciently 
called  Agyrium,  about  twenty  miles  from  Enna. 

t This  lake  is  now  called  Pergusa. 

J Haud  proeul  Hennteis  lacus  est  it  moenibus  alt®, 

Nomine  Pergua,  aquae  : non  illo  plura  Caystros 
Carmina  cygnorum  labentibus  audit  in  undis. 
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no  part  can  now  be  traced.  The  country  is 
arid,  and  the  water  foetid,  with  no  resemblance 
to  CSyster’s  stream ; and  the  breezes,  once  so 
fragrant,  are  like  those  from  the  fabled  Upas- 
tree,  known  only  by  surrounding  desolation. 

Caetagirone  stands  on  the  summit  of  a 
rocky  insulated  hill.  When  Mr.  Swinburne 
visited  it,  the  inhabitants  were  considered  the 
politest  people  in  Sicily ; he  found  the  house 
of  the  Baron  Rosabia,  “ large,  convenient, 
and  fitted  up  in  a modem  taste,  with  furniture 
that  would  be  deemed  elegant  in  any  capital 
in  Europe.” 

We  arrived  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  left 
it  a little  after  five  the  next  morning ; so  that 
whatever  improvement  there  may  be  of  man- 
ners or  refinement  within  these  last  fifty  years, 
I had  no  opportunity  of  knowing ; by  the  last 
census,  five  thousand  have  been  added  to  the 
population  since  that  time. 

On  Tuesday,  the  6th,  we  breakfasted  at 

Silva  coronat  aquas,  cingens  latus  omne,  suisque 

Frondibus,  ut  vdo,  Phoebtos  submovet  ignes. 

Frigora  dant  rami,  Tyrios  humus  humida  (lores. 

Perpctuum  ver  est. — Met.  lib.  6. 
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Buchari,  and  during  our  short  stay  we  were 
visited  by  a dignitary  of  the  church,  who,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  told  us,  there 
was  a man  in  that  little  village  who  could 
forge  ancient  medals  so  well,  that  a common 
observer  would  not  readily  detect  the  coun- 
terfeit. 

The  road  from  Buchari  to  Palazzuolo  is  bad 
beyond  description ; it  is  so  thickly  strewed 
with  large  loose  stones,  that  it  was  often  with 
great  difficulty  the  mule  found  a place  to  put 
his  foot ; and  to  travel  this  distance,  which  is 
only  six  miles,  we  were  rather  more  than  three 
hours,  with  all  the  speed  we  could  make. 

When  we  arrived  at  Palazzuolo  we  took  up 
our  lodgings  at  a monastery,  and  by  a letter, 
were  introduced  to  Baron  Judica,  who  has  an 
interesting  museum  of  antiquities  of  various 
kinds,  found  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Acre 
which  was  situated  on  high  ground,  about  a 
mile  from  Palazzuolo,  and  is  his  property.  The 
next  morning  he  obligingly  gave  us  a cicerone 
to  shew  us  his  excavations,  and  two  work- 
men, with  instructions  to  open  a sarcophagus 
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in  the  burying-ground,  that  we  might  see  how 
the  Greek  vases  were  deposited ; which  is 
somewhat  different  from  those  usually  found 
at  Nola,  and  other  places  in  Italy.  The  one 
opened  for  us  was  a kind  of  rectangular  stone 
chest,  sunk  into  the  ground,  a little  below  the 
surface,  and  covered  with  a flat  stone,  let  into 
a groove,  or  rabbet.  When  the  stone  was 
removed,  I was  surprised  to  find  the  inside 
full  of  earth,  with  fibres  of  roots  matted  toge- 
ther. The  men  took  out  the  earth  very  care- 
fully, and  at  the  bottom  was  a plain  vase,  with 
two  small  handles,  which  was  presented  to 
us,  by  the  Baron’s  orders,  whose  instructions 
were,  that  whatever  was  found  we  should  be 
requested  to  accept.  This  vase,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Howard,  is  of  the  same  kind 
of  clay,  and  in  every  respect  similar  to  those, 
commonly  called  Etruscan  vases.  Underneath 
the  flat  covering  stones  there  is  sometimes  an 
inscription.* 

There  is  a very  perfect  small  theatre,  but 
the  most  striking  peculiarity  in  the  remains  of 

* Sec  a fac-aimile  of  one  of  these  inscriptions  in  the  Appendix. 
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this  city  is  numerous  wells,  which,  besides 
their  perpendicular  shaft,  have  oblique  sub- 
terranean passages,  leading  to  the  water;  to 
one  of  these,  with  a perpendicular  shaft  of 
more  than  an  hundred  feet,  there  are  no  less 
than  eleven  of  these  oblique  passages. 

Thucydides  says,  that  Acne  was  founded  by 
the  Syracusans  seventy  years  after  Syracuse, 
which  would  make  the  time  of  its  foundation 
to  be  about  668  years  a.  c.,  and  as  we  learn 
from  the  same  author,  -the  Phoenicians  had 
settlements  all  round  the  coast  of  Sicily  for 
the  sake  of  trade,  this,  which  is  only  seventeen 
miles  from  the  sea,  was  probably  one,  and  fell 
to  decay  when  that  trade  was  interrupted  or 
destroyed. 

Noto  is  the  capital  of  a province  of  the 
same  name.  The  first  half  of  the  way  from 
Palazzuolo  is  stony,  barren,  and  uninteresting; 
it  then  becomes  better,  and  is  very  beautiful 
just  before  you  arrive  at  Noto.  The  ancient 
city  of  Neaetum  stood  on  a hill  at  the  distance 
of  four  or  five  miles  from  Noto,  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of  1693,  leaving 
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some  remains  of  an  Amphitheatre  and  Gym- 
nasium, which  are  still  to  be  seen. 

From  Noto  we  made  an  excursion  to  Cava 
d’  Ispica,  a narrow  valley,  between  wild  and 
romantic  cliffs,  at  the  distance  of  about  four- 
teen miles ; the  road,  for  eight  miles,  to  Ro- 
solini,  exhibits  a pretty  country,  but  from 
Rosolini  to  Cava  d’  Ispica  the  country  is  flat, 
full  of  stones,  and  without  a tree,  and  the  pas- 
tures are  overgrown  with  tall  weeds,  shewing 
a wretched  state  of  husbandry.  The  valley 
d’ Ispica  is  very  fertile,  with  a clear  rivulet 
running  through  it,  bounded  on  the  sides  with 
shelving  rocks,  where  there  are  innumerable 
caverns;  some  inhabited,  and  some  difficult 
of  access ; and  one  larger  than  the  rest,  is 
called  the  castle.  These  excavations  were 
probably  made  for  habitations  and  for  places 
of  interment,  as  many  rude  Greek  inscriptions 
still  remain,  which  shew  that  they  have  been 
used  for  sepulture. 

The  whole  scene  exhibits  a novelty,  not 
without  some  interest,  but  hardly  worth  a 
journey  of  twenty-eight  miles  in  a hot  day. 
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In  returning  to  Noto,  as  I was  pressing  my 
mule  to  a faster  pace  than  was  agreeable  to 
his  habit,  he  came  down,  and  threw  me  over 
his  head.  From  this  accident,  I did  not  per- 
ceive at  the  time,  that  I had  received  any  in- 
jury, but  the  next  day  I found  the  joint  of  the 
right  knee  painful  and  stiff,  which  continued 
to  increase  for  some  days.  In  this  difficulty 
I had  just  enough  anatomical  knowledge  to 
know  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  and  I con- 
sequently refused  the  cliirurgical  experiments 
of  Syracuse.  In  a week  I felt  the  joint  be- 
ginning to  restore  itself,  and,  in  ten  days,  it 
was  comparatively  well. 

The  road  from  Noto  to  Syracuse  is  tolerably 
good,  and  for  the  greater  part,  through  a 
beautiful  country,  well  cultivated  wTith  com 
and  flax,  and  planted  with  vineyards,  and  or- 
chards of  olives,  almonds,  and  the  carob-tree,* 
and  although  the  fields  are  divided  by  stone 
walls,  they  are  so  much  overgrown  with  vege- 
tation as  not  to  deform  the  character  of  the 
country. 

* Ceratonia  siliqua  of  Linnaius. 
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Not  far  from  Noto  in  the  vicinity  of  Avola, 
there  is  a small  plantation  of  the  sugar  cane 
which  produces  a little  rum,  but  of  an  indif- 
ferent quality.  This  plantation  was  formerly 
more  considerable,  but  the  importation  of 
sugar  from  the  West  Indies,  has  now  nearly 
extinguished  the  cultivation  of  it  in  Sicily. 


PLAN  OP  THE  CITy  and  HARB03  DP  SyRACUSE. 

Syracuse,  according  to  Thucydides,  was 
founded  by  Archios,  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  years  a.  c.  Cicero  says  it  was  the 
largest  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Grecian  cities,*  or  rather  of  four  large  cities 
united.  The  island  of  Ortygia,  which  joined 
the  main  land  by  a bridge,  comprehended  the 

* Urbera  Syracusas  maximaxn  esse  Grsecorum  urbium,  pulcher- 
rimamquc  omnium  ssepc  audistis  : eat,  Judices,  its,  ut  dicitur. 
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whole  of  the  city,  when  it  was  first  founded ; 
as  it  does  now,  in  its  present  state  of  compa- 
rative insignificance.  Here  was  the  palace  of 
king  Hiero,*  subsequently  inhabited  by  the 
Roman  Praetors;  and  among  many  temples 
there  were  two  superior  to  all  the  rest ; one  to 
Diana,  and  another  to  Minerva,  ornatissima, 
where  there  was  a picture  representing  Aga- 
thocles,  charging  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
and  the  inner  walls  hung  with  pictures  ;f 
besides  these,  there  were  twenty-seven  beau- 
tiful paintings  of  the  portraits  of  Sicilian  So- 
vereigns and  Tyrants ; not  only  interesting  as 
works  of  art,  but  as  memorials  of  distinguished 
individuals.  The  folding  doors  of  the  temple 
were  studded  with  gold,  and  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs,  elaborately  wrought  in  ivory. 


* This  king  was  the  relation  and  patron  of  Archimedes  ; and 
died  in  the  94th  year  of  his  age,  225  a.  c. 

t Cicero  says,  that  these  pictures  had  ornamented  the  walls  for 
many  centuries,  ” quorum  omatus  tot  secula  manserat."  The  pic- 
ture of  Agathocles  could  not  have  been  painted  much  more  than 
two  hundred  years  j the  others  were  probably  of  an  earlier  date, 
or  this  must  have  been  an  oratorical  figure,  to  give  an  additional 
ihade  to  the  rapacity  of  Verres. 

D d 
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In  this  island  is  the  celebrated  spring  of 
Arethusa.* 

The  other  three  great  divisions,  together 
with  a kind  of  fortress  called  Epipolce,  are 
included  in  an  isoceles  triangle  on  a table 
rock,  two  sides  making  a strong  natural  wall 
towards  the  land,  and  the  other  protected  by 
the  sea. 

Of  the  three  divisions,  the  most  considerable 
was  at  the  base  of  the  triangle,  called  Acra- 
dina,  said  to  have  contained  a population  of 
four  hundred  thousand;  this  was  separated 
from  the  other  two  divisions  by  a strong  wall, 
and  had  one  long  and  wide  street  running 
north  and  south,  and  others  crossing  it.  In 
this  division  was  a fine  temple  to  Jupiter 
Olympius,  an  extensive  Forum,  magnificent 
Porticos,  a spacious  Senate-house,  and  a 
splendid  Prytaneum,  in  which  was  a celebrated 
statue  of  Sappho. 

The  third  great  division  was  called  Tyca, 

* “ In  hac  insula  extrema  est  fons  aquae  dulcis,  cui  nomen 
Arethusa  est,  incredibili  magnitudine,  plenissimus  piscium,  qui 
fkictu  totus  operiretur,  nisi  munimiqe,  ac  mole  lapidum  a mari 
disjunctus  cssct.”— Gcero  in  Ver.  lib.  4. 
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from  an  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  Fortune.* 
It  was  also  very  populous,  and  besides  nume- 
rous sacred  edifices,  it  contained  a spacious 
Gymnasium.  The  fourth,  Neapolis,  from  its 
being  the  last  built,  had  a large  theatre,  and 
two  splendid  temples ; one  to  Ceres,  and  ano- 
ther to  Proserpine,  which  contained  a cele- 
brated bust  of  that  goddess,  and  a statue  of 
Apollo,  called  Temenites,f  of  a large  size,  and 
fine  workmanship. 

When  Marcellus  took  Syracuse  after  a three 
years’  siege,  (a.  c.  212,)  Cicero  says  of  him, 
“ that  he  did  not  think  it  belonged  to  the 
honor  of  the  Roman  people  to  raze  and  demo- 
lish such  beautiful  monuments ; he  therefore 
spared  all  the  edifices,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, whether  sacred  or  profane ; that  it  seemed 
as  if  he  came  rather  to  defend  than  to  capture 
them.”  This  was  the  state  of  Syracuse  in  the 
days  of  its  prosperity,  when  the  city  was  more 
than  twenty  miles  in  circumference. 

Before  we  crossed  the  Anapus  we  passed 
the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 

* t From  Teroenos,  where  Apollo  was  worshipped. 
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of  which  there  are  only  the  fragments  of  two 
columns  standing,*  and  they  exhibit  this  pe- 
culiarity, a discontinuance  of  the  fluting  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  shaft, f which  is  to  be 
found  in  no  other  temple  of  antiquity.  If  this 
be  the  same  temple  which  was  enriched  by 
Gelo, J with  (he  spoils  of  the  Carthaginians ; 
the  remains  are  probably  among  the  most  an- 
cient that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

Ortygia§  may  now  be  considered  as  a 
synonvme  for  Syracuse  ; it  was  originally  an 
island,  but  by  accident  or  design,  the  narrow 
strait  was  filled  up,  and  it  became  a peninsula. 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  cut  away  this  artificial 
isthmus,  and  it  is  now  again  an  island.  It 
projects  into  the  sea  in  a curved  shape,  so  as 
to  complete  the  great  harbor,  which  is  about 
five  miles  round,  and  I have  the  authority  of 

* In  tlie  seventeenth  century  there  were  seven  columns  of  this 
temple  standing. 

t These  columns  have  only  sixteen  shallow  flutes,  fourteen 
inches  wide,  which  terminate  9$  inches  above  the  base. 

J Gelo  died  478  a.  c. 

§ Ortygia,  from  oprv£,  a quail,  from  the  island  being  anciently, 
much  frequented  by  quails,  or  from  its  shape  having  a fanciful 
resemblance  to  the  form  of  that  bird. 
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a naval  officer,  to  say,  that  it  has  excellent 
anchorage,  is  easy  of  access,  and  secure,  and 
affords  a good  supply  of  water,  so  as  to  make 
it  a rival  to  any  haven  in  Europe. 

In  Ortygia  was  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Minerva  I have  already  mentioned,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  the  best  style  of  the 
ancient  Greek  Doric ;*  it  now  makes  a part  of 
the  cathedral,  with  the  intercolumniations  of 
the  peristyle  walled  up.  It  is  supposed  that  it 
was  on  the  top  of  this  temple  the  polished 
shield  was  placed,  which,  when  lost  sight  of 
by  mariners,  they  threw  honey,  flowers,  and 
ashes  into  the  sea,  to  propitiate  a prosperous 
voyage,  and  a safe  return.  Inclosed  in  a pri- 
vate house  is  a single  capital  of  the  temple  of 
Diana,  in  form  like  a large  torus,  which  by 
architects  is  considered  to  be  of  the  earliest 
style : these  are  all  the  ancient  remains  of 
Greek  architecture  in  the  island  of  Ortygia. 

The  fountain  of  Arethusa,  has  had  sufficient 
poetical  distinction  to  make  it  an  object  of 
curiosity,  but  its  value  to  an  Englishman  is 
greatly  increased,  from  its  being  the  spring 
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from  which  Nelson  watered  his  fleet  when  he 
was  in  the  pursuit  of  the  French  to  Aboukir, 
and  upon  this  occasion  his  own  prophetic 
words  were  quite  as  good  as  if  they  had  been 
spoken  at  Delphos.  In  a letter  to  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  he  says,  “ surely  watering  at  the 
fountain  of  Arethusa  we  must  have  victory.”* 
About  eighty  feet  from  this  spring  is  ano- 
ther, similar  to  it,  which  rises  from  the  bottom 
of  the  harbor,  called  L’  Occhio  della  Zilica, 
and  issues  with  such  force,  that  in  very  calm 
weather  it  does  not  appear  to  mingle  with  the 
salt  water,  till  it  reaches  the  surface.  This 
spring,  by  the  ancients,  was  called  Alpheus, 
and  Moschusf  has  thus  identified  it  with  the 
river  Alpheus,  in  Greece. 

Soon  as  Alpheus  bids  his  current  pour 
Its  foam  into  the  deep,  near  Pisa's  shore, 

With  olives  crown’d,  fair  leaves  and  flowers  he  brings. 
And  sacred  dust,  to  Arethusa’s  springs. 

For  deep  and  unperceiv’d  his  waters  flow ; 

Nor  mingle  with  the  main,  but  roll  below. 

The  entrance  of  the  harbor  is  commanded 

* Lord  Nelson  sailed  from  Syracuse,  July  25,  1*98. 
t Moschus  flourished  177  a.  c. 
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by  a castle  of  considerable  strength,  where  the 
great  Admiral  de  Ruyter  died  of  the  mortal 
wound  he  received  in  an  engagement  with  the 
French  off  Augusta.* 

Acradina,  which  once  contained  four  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants,  is  now  without  a 
house,  and  the  population  of  Neapolis  and 
Tyca  exist  only  to  the  imagination,  but  places 
that  recall  to  the  mind  the  names  of  great  men 
or  illustrious  actions  awaken  our  best  feelings, 
when  all,  but  their  record  in  the  pages  of  his- 
tory, have  passed  away. 

It  was  upon  that  part  of  Acradina,  facing 
the  sea,  that  Archimedes  erected  his  destruc- 
tive machinery,  which  effectually  defeated  and 
repulsed  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  Romans, 
under  Marcellus ; who  at  length  retreated, 
saying  that  it  was  worse  than  useless  to  con- 
tend against  that  mathematical  Briareus.  The 
fate  of  this  Newton  of  antiquity  is  too  well 
known  to  be  repeated. 

When  Cicero  was  Quaestor  in  Sicilyf  he 
discovered  his  monument  obscured  with  briers, 

* He  died  April  24,  1G*G.  t 70  years  *.  c. 
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just  on  the  outside  of  one  of  the  city-gates  of 
Neapolis ; but  such  was  the  altered  state  of 
patriotic  feeling,  that  even  the  principal  in- 
habitants did  not  know  of  it,  nor  know  that 
such  a monument  ever  existed,  though  the 
fathers  of  some,  and  probably  the  grandfathers 
of  all,  of  whom  Cicero  enquired,  must  have 
been  contemporary  with  Archimedes  himself ; 
upon  which  Cicero  observes,  “ the  greatest 
city  of  Greece  formerly  the  mother  of  sciences, 
would  not  have  known  the  treasure  it  pos- 
sessed, if  a man  born  at  Arpinum  had  not 
discovered  the  tomb  of  one  of  its  citizens, 
illustrious  by  the  greatness  of  his  genius.”* 
Of  the  celebrated  temple  to  Fortune,  which 
gave  to  Tyca  its  name,  there  is  no  vestige,  but 
I surveyed  with  interest  that  side  of  it  which 
gave  admission  to  Marcellus  after  a long  and 
ineffectual  siege.  In  Neapolis  there  are  still 
the  remains  of  a Greek  theatre  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  capable  of  containing  thirteen  thou- 
sand spectators.  On  a front  seat  are  inscrip- 
tions in  uncial  Greek  letters ; and  one  of 

* Tusc.  Quacst.  lib.  v.  § ‘Z3. 
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them  has  puzzled  the  Sicilian  antiquaries,  as 
it  records  the  name  of  an  unknown  queen. 
Near  to  this  theatre  is  an  ancient  Roman  Am- 
phitheatre, with  no  other  peculiarity  than  that 
it  is  partly  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 

The  Latomiae,  or  stone  quarries,  are  re- 
markable from  having  been  used  as  prisons, 
and  one  in  particular  for  being  called  Diony- 
sius’ ear.  To  fabricate  a wonder  and  to  tell  a 
falsehood  are  among  the  lowest  of  human  in- 
ventions : the  Swiss  heightened  their  hatred 
to  the  power  of  a German  prince  by  adopting 
a story  from  Saxo-Grammaticus,*  and  making 
it  their  own,  in  the  imaginary  person  of  Wil- 
liam Tell  : Steevens,  the  indefatigable  com- 
mentator on  Shakspeare,  invented  an  Upas- 
tree  to  surprise  common  understandings,  and 
Darwin  gave  the  invention  circulation,  without 
its  being  seasoned  with  one  word  of  truth. f 

* Sec  this  story,  page  105. 

f Sir  Busick  Harwood,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Cambridge, 
who  had  visited  the  Island  of  Java,  told  me  that  the  story  of  the 
supposed  Dutch  surgeon,  Foeresch,  as  inserted  in  the  Annual 
Register  of  1S07,  was  a mere  Action.  Upas  in  the  Malay  lan- 
guage means  poison. 
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In  the  Tower  of  London  there  is  a room  com- 
pletely furnished  with  horrible  weapons,  taken 
from  the  Spaniards  on  the  defeat  of  the  cele- 
brated Armada,  of  which  only  one  is  authen- 
tic ;*  and  the  axe  is  shewn  which  cut  off  the 
head  of  Queen  Ann  Boleyn,  who  was  beheaded 
with  a sword,  f I shall  therefore  leave  it  to 
others  to  give  Dionysius  the  benefit  of  that 
gratuitous  ingenuity  which  enabled  him  to 
learn  with  certainty  his  own  tyranny  and  his 
subjects’  hatred. 

Cicero  says,  that  these  quarries  were  exten- 
sive, and  so  secure  and  well  adapted  for  pri- 
sons, that  criminals  were  brought  from  other 
cities  to  be  confined  in  them.J  The  largest  of 
these  is  now  called  Palombino,  where  there  is 

* This  is  a broad  iron  collar  set  with  spikes.  For  this  infor- 
mation I am  indebted  to  Dr.  Meyrick,  well  known  for  his  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  ancient  armor. 

So  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  authenticity  of  the  ancient  armor 
in  the  Tower  that  a Spanish  General's  staff,  said  to  have  been 
taken  in  the  Spanish  Armada,  is  shewn  with  the  arms  on  it  of  Sir 
Dudly  Charlton. 

t See  Turner's  History  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  4to. 
p.  638. 

X Cicero  never  says  one  word  about  the  ear  of  Dionysius, 
which  would  have  made  a figure  in  his  oration. 
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a Capuchin  convent,  and  a garden,  beauti- 
fully romantic,  producing  all  the  fruits  com- 
mon to  Sicily.  The  catacombs  are  vast  ex- 
cavations, cut  in  a sort  of  sand-stone  rock, 
exhibiting  long  streets,  with  recesses  on  each 
side  to  contain  the  dead ; and  at  certain  dis- 
tances circular  rooms  open  at  the  top  to  let 
in  light  and  air.  Some  remains  of  ancient 
aqueducts  are  still  to  be  seen  cut  in  the  rock 
to  convey  water  through  subterranean  chan- 
nels, by  which  they  were  more  secure  from 
injury,  and  concealed  from  an  enemy. 

At  a short  distance  from  the  city  is  the 
river  Anapus,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
harbor  of  Syracuse,  and  from  the  right  bank 
there  is  a stream  which  takes  its  rise  in  a 
spring  celebrated  in  Heathen  mythology, 
called  the  fountain  of  Cyane,  where  Pluto  is 
fabled  to  have  descended  with  Proserpine.  It 
is  a circular  basin  of  water,  more  clear  and 
transparent  than  crystal,  of  about  sixty  or  se- 
venty feet  in  diameter,  and  crowded  with  fish 
at  the  bottom,  which,  though  at  the  depth  of 
twenty- six  feet,  may  be  seen  as  clearly  as  if 
the  water  did  not  intervene. 
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Around  this  basin,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
sluggish  stream  that  flows  from  it,  the  Papyrus 
flourishes  very  luxuriantly,  and  I believe  it  is 
the  only  place  where  it  grows  spontaneously 
in  Europe.  The  plant  is  said  to  have  been 
first  sent  to  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse  by  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus.  Its  use  to  make  paper  is 
well  known.  Vopiscus,  who  was  a native  of 
Syracuse,  says  that  a great  manufacturer  in 

Egypt  boasted  that  he  could  maintain  an 

* 

army  with  his  stock  of  paper.  This  man, 
whose  name  was  Firmus,  styled  himself  the 
friend  and  ally  of  Zenobia,  and  after  her  de- 
feat he  assumed  the  imperial  purple,  opposed 
the  Emperor  Aurelian,*  was  routed,  taken, 
and  put  to  death.f 


* In  ray  work  on  the  Classes  and  Orders  of  Linnaeus,  where  1 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Papyrus,  Hadrian  is  printed  by  mis- 
take for  Aurelian. 

f This  kind  of  paper  is  made  by  cutting  the  thick  part  of  the 
stem,  which  is  a spongy  and  cellular  substance,  into  thin  longi- 
tudinal slices,  and  after  the  edges  are  made  even  and  parallel,  they 
are  lapped  over  each  other  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  closely 
cemented  by  gluten  and  pressure.  I have  tried  this  mode,  and 
have  found  it  to  answer  extremely  well,  though  Pliny  describes  a 
different  method,  which,  when  the  nature  of  the  plant  be  examined 
his  account  to  us  is  not  very  intelligible. 
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Of  modern  Syracuse,  Brydone  gives  a deplo- 
rable picture — without  an  inn,  and  no  monas- 
tery that  could  afford  him  a bed  of  clean 
straw ; if  this  be  correct,  there  is  great  im- 
provement since  his  time,  for  we  found  it  one 
of  the  few  places  in  Sicily  where  there  was 
good  accommodation. 

After  Rome  and  Athens,  Agrigentum  and 
Syracuse  are  the  most  interesting  of  all. the 
ancient  cities  in  Europe.  To  the  latter  we 
are  indebted  for  the  birth  of  Hicetas,  whose 
knowledge  of  astronomy  first  announced  that 
system,  for  which  we  are  so  deeply  indebted 
to  Copernicus  and  Newton  ;*  and  Theocritus 
and  Archimedes  are  a lasting  honor  to  the 
place  of  their  nativity. 

* The  best  edition  of  Newton's  works  is  by  the  Jesuits,  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  the  persecution  of  Galileo  should,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  have  stood  as  a spectre  before  them ; and  that 
they  should  find  it  expedient  to  say,  although  they  have  edited  his 
immortal  works,  they  still  believe  in  the  Ptolemaic  system,  agree- 
ably to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

This  is  their  declaration  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Principia, 
published  1760. 

PP.  Le  Suer  et  Jacquier 
Declaratio 

" Ncwtonus  in  hoc  tertio  JLibro  telluris  mots  hypothesin  assumit. 
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We  left  Syracuse  on  Wednesday,  the  14th 
of  May,  and  after  a tedious  journey  of  twenty- 
four  miles,  arrived  at  Lentini,  where  we  dined 
and  slept  in  a room  not  better  than  an  English 
barn.  Here  the  Sicilians  believe  that  com 
was  first  used  for  food,  and  introduced  to  the 
rest  of  the  world ; some  interesting  story  of 
remote  antiquity  is  necessary  to  make  this 
place  endurable.  We  left  it  at  four  o’clock 
the  next  morning;  and  passed  by  the  lake 
Biviere,  which  is  a considerable  sheet  of  water, 
but  the  air  is  unhealthy  for  the  greatest  part 
of  the  year.  The  whole  road  of  eighteen  miles 
to  Catania  is  exceedingly  good : in  our  way 
we  crossed  the  river  Simetum*  in  a ferry- 
boat, and  proceeded-  over  the  fertile  plain  of 
Catania,  the  only  extent  of  flat  ground  in 


Auctoris  propositiones  aliter  explicari  non  poterant,  nisi  e&dera 
quoquc  fact&  bvpothesi.  Hinc  alienam  eoacti  sumus  g erere  per- 
sonam. Cade  rum  latis  h summis  Pontificibus  coni  rh  teliuris  motum 
Decretis  nos  obsequi  profitemur." 

* The  ancient  name  of  this  river  was  Simeethus,  now  called 
Giaretta,  a Sicilian  word  for  ferry.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river  are 
found,  floating,  line  specimens  of  yellow,  red,  and  black  amber, 
though  the  precise  source  from  whence  they  come  is  yet  undis- 
covered. 
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Sicily.*  In  the  course  of  this  road  you  occa- 
sionally feel  as  if  passing  over  a hollow,  with  a 
sound  under  the  horses’  feet,  like  riding  over 
a boarded  bridge. 

At  Catania  we  arrived  to  breakfast,  and 
put  up  at  the  Golden  Crown,  kept  by  Giuseppe 
Abate;  and  I mention  his  name  to  express 
our  sense  of  his  liberality.  The  population  of 
Catania,  according  to  Ortolani,  in  1819,  was 
45,081 ; though  in  Captain  Smyth’s  statistical 
table  of  1824,  the  population  is  set  down  at 
74, 000.  f The  desolating  eruption  of  1669, 
and  afterwards  the  earthquake  of  1693,  laid 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country 
in  ruins and  in  the  same  century  Catania 
was  twice  destroyed  and  rebuilt.  It  is  sin- 

* This  plain  is  nearly  twenty  miles  long,  and  twelve  wide,  of  a 
rich  loamy  soil. 

t Mr.  Swinburne  sayB,  in  the  year  1780,  “ the  number  of  inha- 
bitants dwelling  in  Catania  amounts  to  thirty  thousand ; the  Cata- 
lans make  it  double."  What  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  these 
calculations  I leave  to  the  reader. 

t This  eruption  destroyed  the  habitations  of  27,000  persons, 
and  the  earthquake  destroyed  49  towns  and  villages,  922  churches, 
colleges,  and  convents ; and  nearly  100,000  persons  were  buried 
in  the  ruins. 
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gular  that  this  city  should  be  constantly  rebuilt, 
as  it  would  seem,  only  to  await  new  destruc- 
tion, after  such  awful  convulsions,  which  can 
never  be  foreseen  nor  resisted.  On  this  sub- 
ject, however.  Sir  William  Hamilton  observes, 
“ I do  not  wonder  at  the  seeming  security  with 
which  people  live  in  these  situations.  The  ope- 
rations of  nature  are  slow,  great  eruptions  do 
not  frequently  happen,  and  each  one  flatters 
himself  that  no  one  will  happen  in  his  time, 
and  if  one  should  happen  his  Saint  will  protect 
the  place  he  inhabits.”* 

Some  fragments  of  ancient  buildings,  a 
Theatre,  with  one  of  the  entrances  to  the 
Corridore;  an  Amphitheatre,  nearly  obli- 
terated by  volcanic  lava;  several  vestiges  of 
ancient  baths,  and  some  arches  of  an  aque- 
duct, supposed  originally  to  have  extended 
eighteen  miles,  shew  the  effects  of  former  de- 
struction. The  modern  architecture  in  Ca- 
tania is  of  no  value  ; the  Cathedral  is  a large 
plain  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Agatha,  the 

* Before  the  Christian  a:ra,  only  four  eruptions  are  recorded ; 
since,  twenty-seven  have  been  recorded  to  the  year  1*66. 
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tutelar  saint  of  Catania  whose  veil  is  always 
carried  in  procession  to  stay  the  molten  lava 
of  ./Etna.  In  an  open  area,  before  the  church, 
is  an  elephant  sculptured  in  lava,  carrying  an 
Egyptian  obelisk,  like  Bernini’s,  before  Santa 
Maria  sopra  Minerva,  in  Rome ; a poor  imi- 
tation of  what  was  not  worth  imitating. 

The  Benedictine  Convent  of  St.  Nicholas  is 
celebrated  for  its  size  and  ample  endowment  ;* 
it  is  built  upon,  and  surrounded  with  lava ; 
and  the  garden  is  a great  curiosity,  made  on 
the  surface  of  lava,  levelled  with  immense  la- 
bor, and  covered  with  earth  brought  from  a 
distance ; the  whole  is  artificially  laid  out  in 
long  straight  walks  of  glazed  bricks  in  mosaic, 
and  tessellated  ornaments  in  lava  and  white 
stone ; and  here  and  there  a little  waterless 
fountain  completes  the  design ; but  what  most 
surprised  me  was  to  see  two  weeping  willows 
attempting  to  grow  in  this  situation. 

In  this  convent  is  an  extensive  library  and 
museum ; the  one  well  stocked  with  useful 
books,  and  the  other  with  many  things  of 

* Its  revenue  is  80,000  crowns  a year. 

F.  e 
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interest,  and  among  them,  a small  bronze 
eagle,  the  ensign  of  a Roman  Legion ; with 
the  under  mandible  a little  broken.*  I am  told 
there  is  a similar  eagle  in  the  Florence  gallery. 

Besides  this  museum,  there  are  several  pri- 
vate cabinets  of  sculpture,  medals,  gems, 
vases,  inscriptions,  &c.  among  which,  those 
of  the  Prince  Biscari  and  the  Baron  Recupero 
are  the  most  conspicuous.  To  the  Baron  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced,  and  he 
shewed  us  his  museum  with  great  politeness, 
though  we  had  little  claim  to  his  courtesy,  as 
he  is  the  nephew  of  the  Canon  Recupero,  who 
lost  his  church  preferment  in  consequence  of 
Brydone’s  publishing  a conversation,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  disbelief  of  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  age  of  the  world.  For  this  breach 
of  confidence  I know  of  no  apology,  and  for 
which,  as  an  Englishman,  I am  sorry  and 
ashamed. 

In  this  region  of  volcanic  phenomena  all 
other  things,  however  curious  in  themselves, 
are  seen  with  diminished  interest.  There  is 

* See  a figure  of  it  in  the  Appendix. 
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nothing  that  makes  human  reason  feel  its 
littleness  more  than  the  nature  and  character 
of  volcanos;  the  fluidity  of  lava,  for  extent 
and  duration,  could  not  be  conjectured  by 
any  data  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  An 
ancient  course,  which  continued  to  flow  not 
less  than  thirty  miles  from  the  crater  from 
whence  it  issued,  in  some  places  is  fifteen 
miles  in  breadth.  The  lavas  of  Aitna  are 
commonly  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  in  length, 
six  or  seven  broad,  and  fifty  feet  or  more  in 
depth;  that  which  flowed  in  the  eruption  of 
1669  was  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  in  many 
places  seven  miles  broad ; when  it  reached 
Catania  it  destroyed  the  walls  of  the  city  and 
a Roman  aqueduct,  and  buried  an  Amphi- 
theatre among  many  other  monuments  of  its 
ancient  grandeur,  and  ran  six  hundred  yards 
into  the  sea. 

To  retain  so  great  a body  of  heat  as  to  give 
fluidity  to  such  an  enormous  mass,  at  a dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles,  from  what  may  be  called 
the  furnace  where  it  was  melted,  appears  to 
surpass  belief,  if  our  certain  knowledge  did 
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not  preclude  all  possibility  of  doubt.  Lord 
Winchilsea,  who  was  present  at  the  eruption 
of  1669,  gives  this  account  of  it,  in  a letter  to 
king  Charles  II.  “ I accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  bishop  of  Catania,  to  stay  a day  with 
him,  that  I might  be  the  better  able  to  inform 
your  majesty  of  .that  extraordinary  fire  from 
Mount  iEtna,  which  for  its  horridness  in  the 
aspect,  for  the  vast  quantity  thereof,  for  it  is 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  seven  in  breadth ; 
for  its  monstrous  devastation,  and  quick  pro- 
gress, may  be  termed  an  inundation  and  flood 
of  fire,  burning  with  such  rage  as  to  advance 
into  the  sea  six  hundred  yards,  and  one  mile 
in  breadth,  which  I saw ; and  what  did  aug- 
ment my  admiration,  was  to  see  in  the  sea 
this  matter,  like  ragged  rocks,  burning  in  four 
fathoms  of  water,  two  fathoms  higher  than  the 
sea  itself,  with  some  parts  liquid.  In  the 
middle  of  this  fire  which  burnt  in  the  sea,  it 
formed  like  to  a river,  with  banks  on  each 
side  very  steep  and  craggy,  and  in  this  chan- 
nel moved  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  fire 
which  was  the  most  liquid,  with  stones  of  the 
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same  composition,  of  great  magnitude,  and 
cinders,  all  red-hot,  swimming  on  the  top ; 
and  where  it  met  with  rocks  or  houses  of  the 
same  matter,  as  many  were,  they  were  melted 
and  went  away  with  the  fire.  The  stream 
moved  not  regularly  nor  constantly  down  hill ; 
in  some  places  it  made  the  valleys  hills,  and 
the  hills,  which  were  not  high,  are  now  valleys. 
In  its  progress  it  met  with  a lake  of  four  miles 
in  compass,  and  not  only  filled  it  up,  though 
it  was  four  fathom  deep,  but  hath  made  of  it  a 
mountain.” 

Till  the  year  252,  the  chronological  accounts 
of  the  eruption  of  .flitna  are  very  imperfect ; 
but  as  the  veil  of  St.  Agatha  was  in  that  year 
first  exhibited  to  check  the  violence  of  the 
torrents  of  lava,  and  has  ever  since  been  pro- 
duced at  the  times  of  great  eruptions,  the 
miracles  attributed  to  its  influence  have  been 
carefully  recorded  by  the  priests,  and.  the  dates 
of  the  eruptions  have  consequently  been 
preserved.  Before  the  Christian  sera,  Sir 
William  Hamilton  says,  the  dates  of  only  four 
eruptions  of  Mount  jEtna  are  recorded  in 
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history,  in  the  years  477>  470,  446,  and  155 
a.  c.  Pindar  is  the  oldest  writer  who  speaks  of 
./Etna  as  a volcano;  and  the  first  recorded 
eruption  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  time  of 
Pythagoras. 

At  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  from 
Catania  we  visited  Aci  Castello  and  Trizzia ; 
both  places  black,  dirty,  and  picturesque ; com- 
posed of,  and  built  upon  lava.  On  this  shore 
is  the  Port  of  Ulysses,  where  he  was  driven 
in  his  adverse  voyage ; but  of  Polyphemus’s 
cave  tradition  has  preserved  no  memorial. 
Nearly  opposite  are  the  three  rocks  called  the 
the  Faraglioni,  anciently  called  the  Cyclops,* 
composed  of  lava  and  tufa ; the  most  consi- 
derable, which  is  about  two  hundred  feet  high, 
terminates  in  a sharp  point,  and  is  partly 
composed  of  polygonal  basaltic  blocks, + like 
the  Giant’s  Causeway  in  Ireland. 

On  Monday,  May  19,  at  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  we  left  Catania  to  proceed  to 

* Pliny,  lib.  3,  c.  8. 

t These  basalts  have  from  four  to  eight  sides,  and  abound  with 
lucid  zeolites  of  great  variety  in  the  angles  and  faces  of  their  crys- 
tallization. 
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the  top  of  Mount  .Etna,*  and  went  first  to 
the  village  of  Nicolosi,  which  is  a distance  of 
about  ten  miles  from  Catania.  The  ascent  is 
very  gradual,  and  the  surrounding  country  all 
the  way  is  in  the  highest  degree  fertile.  We 
stayed  there  till  twenty  minutes  past  eight 
o’clock,  and  then  went  on. 

Immediately  after  leaving  Nicolosi  the  road 
is  over  a desert  of  lava  for  about  four  miles, 
wholly  devoid  of  vegetation,  and  then  com- 
mences what  is  called  the  woody  region. f 
We  were  about  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
riding  through  it,  and  though  it  was  between 
eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  I heard 


* The  Sicilian  name  for  Mount  .'Etna  is  Mon  Gibello.  Gebel  in 
Saracen,  is  mountain  j so  that  when  the  Saracens  were  in  posses- 
sion of  Sicily  it  is  probable  .Etna  was  called  Gebel,  or  the  Moun- 
tain, as  a term  of  distinction,  and  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
the  Sicilians ; to  which  they  gave  an  Italian  termination  and 
prefixed  Mon  or  Monte  without  knowing  that  Mountain  was  in- 
cluded in  the  word  Gebel.  For  the  meaning  of  Gebel,  I am 
indebted  to  Gibbon,  Vol.  ix.  p.  472. 

t As  I returned  through  this  wood  the  next  morning,  I observed 
the  trees  chiefly  to  consist  of  oaks,  some  of  a considerable  size, 
but  none  of  them  of  that  description  which  in  England  are  called 
maiden  trees. 
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the  notes  of  several  birds.  At  nearly  the 
extremity  of  the  wood  is  a stone-built  shed, 
called  the  Casa  di  Neve,  from  its  being  on 
the  confines  of  the  snowy  region  of  the 
mountain.  Here  the  muleteers  and  guides  lit 
a fire,  and  rested  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  after  which  we  rode  on  about  a mile 
and  a half,  when  we  were  obliged  to  dis- 
mount and  perform  the  rest  of  the  journey 
on  foot,  the  snow  being  too  slippery  for  the 
mules  to  travel  with  safety.  It  was  now  a 
little  past  one  in  the  morning,  and  the  air, 
though  cold,  had  somewhat  of  softness  in  its 
temperature:  after  the  moon  had  set,  the 
stars  appeared  more  brilliant  and  more  nu- 
merous than  I ever  saw  them.  They  had  lost 
no  part  of  their  radiation,  nor  did  they  ap- 
pear suspended  in  infinite  space  at  different 
distances,  as  described  by  those  who  have 
seen  them  from  a greater  elevation  in  the  as- 
cent to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  Galaxy 
was  so  brilliant  that  it  appeared  as  one  great 
stream  of  silver  light. 
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At  this  part  of  our  journey  my  friends 
went  on  with  one  guide,  leaving  me  with 
two.  The  walk  had  become  fatiguing,  not 
so  much  from  the  ascent  as  from  a deceitful 
light,  which  made  the  snow  appear  smooth 
and  even  when  it  was  otherwise,  and  what 
seemed  only  an  inclined  plane,  was  often 
a steep  ridge.  When  I had  proceeded  a 
third  of  the  way  on  this  pathless  surface,  one 
of  my  guides,  who  was  an  able  young  man, 
and  strong  enough  to  undergo  any  fatigue, 
began  to  falter,  and  at  length  declined  going 
any  further,  saying  he  had  not  courage  to 
proceed ; I endeavoured  to  persuade  him  that 
there  was  neither  danger  nor  difficulty  in  our 
way,  but  I failed,  and  then  I told  him  to  go 
home  as  fast  he  could : my  other  guide  proved 
stout  and  faithful. 

At  the  base  of  the  cone  there  is  a small 
house,  called  the  Casa  Inglese,  built  in  1811 
by  the  British  officers  when  we  had  a military 
establishment  in  Sicily,  to  enable  those  who 
might  wish  to  see  the  sun  rise  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  to  rest  under  shelter  during 
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the  night.*  Here  I arrived  a little  before  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  found  the  lower 
part  of  the  house  blocked  up  with  snow;  I 
entered  at  the  window,  stayed  a few  minutes, 
then  went  on,  and  arrived  at  the  summit  on 
the  edge  of  the  crater  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  sun  rose.  This  last  part  of 
the  walk,  from  the  Casa  Inglese,  and  up  the 
cone  of  the  mountain,  was  very  fatiguing: 
in  that  part  covered  with  snow,  under  the 
surface  were  numerous  fissures  or  crevices, 
in  which  several  times  I sunk  up  to  my  middle, 
and  the  cone,  instead  of  being  dry  ashes,  was 
composed  of  the  mud  of  ashes,  from  heavy 
rains  recently  fallen. 

The  mouth  of  the  crater  presented  a mag- 
nificent appearance,  not  one  large  cavity,  like 
an  immense  funnel,  but  three  large  craters, 
with  an  isthmus  dividing  two  of  them,  and  a 
small  cone  in  the  middle  of  the  third.  Out  of 

* On  a tablet  over  the  entrance  door  is  this  inscription  : 

JBTNAM  PEBLU8TRANTIBU8 
HAS  AIDES 

BRITANNI  IN  SICILIA 
ANNO  BALUTI8  1811. 
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the  largest  of  these  issued  clouds  of  white 
smoke,  like  the  smoke  of  wet  burnt  straw; 
out  of  the  others  issued  streams  of  sulphurous 
vapours,  and  sudden  gushes  of  liquid  sulphur, 
from  innumerable  fissures,  diversified  with  all 
the  colours  that  acid-gas  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing upon  volcanic  matter ; orange,  scarlet, 
crimson,  and  green,  with  every  intermediate 
tinge.  The  fumes  were  so  pungent,  and  got 
into  my  throat  to  such  a degree,  that  I was 
two  days  before  I quite  lost  their  disagreeable 
effects. 

The  great  object  of  arriving  at  the  summit 
of  this  lofty  mountain  before  sunrise  did  not 
disappoint  me,  only  because  my  expectations 
were  not  formed  on  poetical  descriptions.*  I 
have  long  been  convinced  that  the  evening  is 
more  favourable  to  an  extensive  general  view 

* Brydone,  in  his  Tour  through  Sicily,  says,  when  he  arrived 
at  the  top  of  Etna,  " we  were  in  full  time  to  see  the  most  won- 
derful and  the  most  sublime  sight  in  nature.”  He  then  proceeds 
to  eulogize  this  view,  of  which  he  says,  “ no  imagination  has 
dared  to  form  an  idea.”  Such  is  the  produce  of  his  own  imagin- 
ation, for  when  he  arrived  at  the  top  there  was  so  dense  a vapor 
that  he  could  hardly  see  his  hand ; this  I was  told  by  Mr.  Richard 
Glover,  who  was  with  him. 
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than  the  earliest  dawn  of  day  : although  the 
rising-sun  gilds  distant  objects  with  great 
brilliancy,  yet,  as  soon  as  the  obscurity  of  the 
dawn  is  entirely  dispelled,  there  is  uniformly 
a haze  which  spreads  an  indistinctness  over 
the  whole  face  of  nature ; and  with  respect  to 
the  view  itself,  the  country  under  your  feet 
has  too  much  the  character  of  a map,  where 
all  the  inequalities  of  hill  and  dale  are  reduced 
to  one  surface,  forests  are  seen  as  underwood 
and  lakes  and  rivers  as  if  they  were  the  effect 
of  art  rather  than  of  nature,  while  those  beau- 
ties which  enchant  us  from  slight  elevations, 
are  entirely  lost  in  the  vast  expanse ; and, 
although  vastness  is  a quality  which  is  in  itself 
sublime,  yet,  when  we  must  of  necessity  lose 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  parts  of  which  it 
is  composed,  there  is  much  lost  for  what  is 
gained. 

While  we  were  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
crater  I gave  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Buller  two 
sheets  of  paper,  and  we  each  wrote  a letter ; 
I mention  this  only  to  state  a fact,  I could  not 
then  understand,  and  which  still  appears  to 
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me  difficult  of  explanation.  While  we  were 
writing,  our  hands  were  inconveniently  cold, 
yet  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  stood  at  48°, 
and  it  was  not  lower  during  our  stay.  At  this 
time  there  was  very  little  wind ; and  there  was 
snow  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cOne,  and  to  the 
extent  of  six  or  seven  miles  all  round.*  Be- 
sides the  letter  which  I wrote  to  my  excellent 
friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dallaway,  I made  a draw- 
ing of  the  crater,  of  which  the  annexed  print 
is  a representation. 

The  height  of  Mount  /Etna  has  not  yet 
Been  measured  with  any  accuracy ; and  this  is 
singular,  as  Catania  is  an  university,  and  for 
more  than  half  a century  there  has  been  a 
society  of  scientific  men,  calling  themselves 

* I have  had  my  thermometer  examined  by  Dolland  since  I 
returned,  and  he  found  it  as  good  as  such  instruments  generally 
are.  When  we  left  Catania,  May  19,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  H stood  at  70°  in  the  shade.  At  the  Casa  di  Neve,  at 
half-past  eleven  at  night,  it  stood  at  54°.  Brydone's  thermometer, 
at  the  Spelonca  della  Capriole,  nearly  in  the  same  situation  at  the 
same  hour,  half-past  eleven  at  night.  May  27,  was  52° ; so  that 
our  thermometers  here  agreed  very  well,  but  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  his  was  27°,  and  mine  48°. 
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an  iEtnean  Academy,  expressly  established  to 
investigate  whatever  was  connected  with  the 
Volcano.  Brydone  says,  he  would  have  mea- 
sured its  height  in  the  year  1770,  but  no 
quadrant  was  to  be  found  either  in  the  aca- 
demy or  the  university.  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, in  his  letter  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1769 
says  “ My  barometer  was  unluckily  spoilt  at 
sea,  and  I could  find  no  one  expert  enough  at 
Catania  to  repair  it;  and  what  is  extraordi- 
nary, I do  not  recollect  having  seen  a baro- 
meter in  any  part  of  Sicily.” 

Tire  usual  altitude  given  to  A2tna  is  10,955 
feet,  but  Captain  Smyth  made  it  10,874  feet, 
and  trigonometrically  calculated  the  radius  of 
vision  from  the  summit,  to  be  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.*  From  this  elevation, 

* Captain  Smyth,  in  his  work  on  Sicily,  has  given  these  dif- 
ferent measures  of  the  height  of  Mount  .Etna.  " The  height,  by 
a base  line,  measured  on  the  plain  of  Catania,  was  eleven  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  ninety  feet ; that,  by  barometrical  measure- 
ment, nearly  twelve  thousand ; and  by  boiling-water  apparatus, 
compared  with  Dalton's  Table  of  tile  Force  of  Vapor,  it  appeared 
considerably  more ; but  the  first  of  these  was  uncertain  in  several 
of  its  corrections,  the  second  can  only  be  deemed  an  approxima- 
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in  clear  weather,  may  be  seen  the  whole  of 
Sicily,  the  island  of  Malta,  the  greater  part  of 
Calabria,  and  the  Adriatic  sea  beyond,  the 
Faro  of  Messina,  and  the  Lipari  islands,  and 
a sight  not  less  interesting,  though  less  exten- 
sive, from  the  ruin  called  II  Torre  del  Ftlosofo, 
the  courses  of  the  different  torrents  of  lava, 
which  have  for  ages  past,  issued  from  various 
parts  of  the  mountain  : most  of  these  objects 
I saw  very  distinctly. 

We  now  descended,  and  found  our  mules 
and  servants  waiting  for  us  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  wood,  and  we  arrived  [at  Nicolosi 
between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock. 

Wednesday  the  21st,  we  left  Nicolosi  at 


tion,  and  the  third  an  experiment.  I therefore  deduce  the  height 
according  to  a base  line  trigonometrically  estimated  on  the  sea, 
during  a calm,  from  stasimetric  points  previously  ascertained  on 
shore,  and  the  subtended  angles  carefully  corrected  for  error  of 
instrument  and  refraction : this  operation  gives  ten  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet  for  the  height ; seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four  feet,  or 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  for  the  radius  of  vision ; and 
1°  43'  06"  for  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  visible  horizon  with 
the  true.  This  I consider  as  the  best  and  most  practicable  me- 
thod of  obtaining  its  altitude,  next  to  that  of  levelling,  a process  I 
could  not  spare  time  to  perform." 
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half- past  four  in  the  morning,  and  went  to  the 
Castagno  di  cento  Cavalli,  a distance  of  eigh- 
teen miles,  and  breakfasted  under  its  shade. 
On  this  tree  there  has  been  great  discussion, 
whether  it  be  one  tree  or  five.  I examined 
them,  for  they  are  now  five  to  the  sight,  and 
I read  Brydone  and  Swinburne  on  the  spot, 
who  are  both  inclined  to  believe  that  at  some 
remote  period,  they  were  all  united  into  one 
solid  bole;  and  that  is  the  whole  question. 
Whether  they  are  united  below  in  one  common 
root,  as  is  asserted  by  the  Canon  Recupero, 
is  of  little  or  no  consequence,  for  in  England 
we  might  easily  have  elm  trees  from  one 
common  root  to  cover  acres  of  ground,  if  that 
were  any  curiosity.  This  clump  of  trees,  for 
so  they  must  be  considered,  makes  a circum- 
ference of  two  hundred  and  four  feet,  which, 
if  the  central  space  were  ever  filled  up,  must 
have  been  a solid  bole  of  sixty-eight  feet  in 
diameter;  in  this  area  was  formerly  a house; 
but  the  area  is  now  converted  into  a carriage 
road. 

To  give  a shew  of  probability  to  the  opinion 
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that  this  group  of  five  trees  once  made  one 
solid  stem,  it  is  asserted  by  Brydone,  “ that 
there  is  no  appearance  of  bark  in  the  inside  of 
these  separate  trees  opposite  to  one  another.” 
Mr.  Swinburne’s  words  are,  “ this  wonderful 
production  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  consists 
of  a trunk,  now  split  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  but,  I found  it  by  digging  all  round, 
united  in  one  body  at  a very  small  depth  below ; 
of  this  trunk  five  divisions  are  formed,  each  of 
which  sends  forth  enormous  branches.  The 
exterior  surface  of  these  divisions  is  covered 
with  bark,  none  has  yet  grown  on  their  inside, 
and  they  all  turn  towards  a common  centre. 
The  interstices  are  of  different  extents ; one  is 
wide  enough  for  two  coaches  to  drive  abreast.” 
That  these  are  very  old  and  decayed  trees, 
and  that  the  decayed  part  is  on  the  inside  of 
the  circle,  of  which  these  trunks  make  an  irre- 
gular circumference,  is  perfectly  true ; but  to 
state  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  bark  on 
the  inside  of  each  tree,  is  wholly  incorrect; 
each  tree  has  sufficient  bark  to  shew  that  its 
own  bole  was  once  circular ; and  the  annexed 
f f 
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print  is  from  a drawing  of  one  of  them  which 
I made  within  the  circle  to  shew  that  fact : if 
they  were  ever  united,  the  external  bark  of 
each  tree  ought  to  be  only  the  portion  of  a 
circumference  of  204  feet,  and  not  of  a single 
tree.  It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  this 
clump  of  five  trees  never  made  one  solid  tree 
above  the  ground. 

At  a little  distance  from  this  place  there  are 
two  magnificent  chesnut  trees,  in  the  highest 
degree  grand  and  picturesque,  one  of  which  is 
called  Castagno  di  Neve,  I have  forgotten  the 
name  of  the  other,  both  infinitely  better  worth 
seeing  than  the  Castagno  di  cento  Cavalli.  I 
measured  one  of  them,  and  found  it  to  be 
fifty-seven  feet  eight  inches  round  of  solid 
timber,  but  neither  of  these  trees  carry  timber 
to  any  great  height,  and  are  what  foresters 
call  stag-headed. 

After  breakfast  we  proceeded  on  our  route 
by  an  execrable  road  to  Giardini,  a village  on 
the  beach  of  the  bay  of  Taormina. 

Taormina*  is  so  elevated,  that  the  ascent 

* Its  ancient  name  was  Taurominium. 
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to  it  from  Giardini  is  by  a steep  winding  road, 
commanding  at  every  step  very  extensive  and 
magnificent  views;  and  when  you  arrive, 
there  is  a miserable  town,  romantically  situated 
on  a narrow  level,  nearly  a mile  and  quarter 
in  length,  of  very  unequal  breadth,  and  over- 
hung by  large  masses  of  rock.  It  contains 
more  than  three  thousand  inhabitants;  and 
notwithstanding  the  height  of  its  situation  the 
air  is  unhealthy.  St.  Pancras  was  a native  of 
this  place,  and  on  a fountain,  in  the  main 
street,  part  of  the  statue  of  a centaur,  with 
the  addition  of  a copper  nimbus,  is  metamor- 
phosed into  this  saint  as  its  titulary  protector. 
It  is  remarkable  that  we  should  have  a church 
in  England  dedicated  to  him,  said  to  be  the 
earliest  church  in  Christendom.  Maximilian 
Misson,  speaking  of  St.  John  Lateran  in 
Rome,  says,  “ this  is  the  head  and  mother  of 
all  Christian  churches,  if  you  except  that  of 
St.  Pancras,  under  Highgate,  near  London.”* 
The  object  of  paramount  interest  at  Taor- 


* From  this  belief  more  Roman  Catholics  are  buried  in  this 
church-yard  than  in  any  other  Protestant  church-yard  in  England. 
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mirm  is  a large  Roman  theatre,  calculated  to 
hold  forty  thousand  persons,  in  a situation 
which  has  no  parallel.  It  stands  on  a- bold 
elevated  promontory,  called  the  promontory 
of  St.  Andrew,  between  two  high  rocks,  com- 
manding a view  of  .Etna,  and  the  shore  as 
far  as  Catania.  To  construct  the  seats  ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  a natural  recess  in 
the  mountain,  which  has  a concavity  well 
adapted  for  that  purpose ; they  appear  to  have 
been  formed  in  the  natural  rock,  and  were 
probably  cased  with  marble,  but  are  now  so 
much  mutilated  that  I could  not  count  them. 
The  part  which  is  more  perfect  than  the  re- 
mains of  other  ancient  theatres  is  the  prosce- 
nium, which  appears  to  have  been  a paralle- 
logram of  138  by  58  feet.  Mr.  Swinburne 
supposes  it  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian ; whatever  might  be  the  age,  the 
style  of  the  architecture  has  no  indication  of 
a better  time. 

The  town  is  fortified  by  an  irregular  wall, 
and  lines  were  constructed  by  the  Saracens, 
and  strengthened  by  Charles  V. ; surmounted 
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by  an  old  Saracenic  castle,  with  crenated 
battlements.  Above  all,  on  the  summit  of  a 
table  cliff,  stands  the  town  of  Mola,  to  which 
we  did  not  ascend ; Captain  Smyth  says  it  is 
difficult  of  access,  and  a wretched  place,  with 
only  about  four  hundred  inhabitants,  although 
a principality,  and  a military  post. 

Tuesday,  the  22d,  we  left  Giardini  early  in 
the  morning,  and  arrived  at  Messina  a little 
before  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Messina,  by  the  Romans,  was  called  Mes- 
sana,  and  by  the  early  Greeks  Zancle  :*  when 
it  was  first  founded,  or  when  the  name  was 
changed,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  may  be 
consulted  for  the  very  little  that  is  known; 
but  this  is  certain,  its  - foundation  is  of  very 
remote  antiquity;  and  it  is  not  uninterest- 
ing to  reflect,  that  it  was  here,  the  extermi- 
nating war  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Carthaginians  was  first  lit  up.  A band  of 
barbarians  from  Campania  hired  themselves 
out  to  a tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  be  at  once 

* Zancle,  in  old  Sicilian  language,  meant  a sickle,  supposed  to 
allude  to  the  form  of  the  port  ; as  Drepanum  (Apcrayoy)  from  an. 
isthmus  resembling  a scythe. 
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ferocious  and  obedient;  but  when  they  felt 
their  power,  they  forgot  their  obedience,  as  it 
was  very  natural  they  should,  and  Messina, 
which  was  the  place  of  their  refuge  and  pro- 
tection, became  the  theatre  of  their  perfidy 
and  usurpation ; and,  as  humanity  in  war  is 
not  much  considered,  their  successful  aggres- 
sion was  more  respected  than  their  virtue,  and 
they  were  readily  received  as  worthy  allies  of 
the  Roman  Republic.  The  Carthaginians, 
with  a better  shew  of  justice,  protested  against 
the  protection  of  these  usurpers  and  assassins ; 
and  thus  commenced  the  first  Punic  war. 

Of  the  ancient  remains  of  this  city,  revolu- 
tions and  earthquakes  have  left  little  to  gratify 
the  antiquary ; a few  scattered  ruins  of  baths, 
shafts  of  columns,  fragments  of  tessellated 
pavements,  and  part  of  a Roman  Basilica,  now 
converted  to  a Christian  church,  make  up  the 
meagre  catalogue.  If  I could  suppose  San 
Giovanni  de’  Fiorentini*  to  be  the  ancient 
sacristy  of  Heius,  I should,  with  retrospective 

* In  this  church  are  six  columns,  probably  of  different  ancient 
buildings,  as  three  of  them  are  of  granite,  two  of  cipollina,  and  one 
of  raarmo  greco. 
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thought,  furnish  it  with  the  works  of  Praxiteles, 
Myron,  and  Polyeletus,  and  dwell  with  sorrow 
on  their  loss. 

Messina,  in  the  year  829,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  Sicily,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens,  and  became  the  residence  of  the 
Bey  of  one  of  the  five  provinces  into  which 
the  Arabs  divided  the  island.  It  was  con- 
quered by  the  Normans  1072.  In  the  year 
1190  Richard  I.  landed  here  with  his  army  as 
a place  of  rendezvous,  previous  to  his  invad- 
ing the  Holy  Land  ;*  and  the  tower  of  Mata- 
griffone,  which  he  built,  to  put  himself  in  a 

* Richard  I.  in  the  third  Crusade,  landed  at  Messina,  Septem- 
ber 14,  1190,  and  embarked  for  the  Holy  Land,  April  10,  1191. 
He  left  the  Holy  Land  October  9,  1192,  and  arrived  in  England, 
after  his  imprisonment  in  Germany,  March  20, 1194.  From  this 
date,  in  the  English  law,  is  the  legal  memory  of  man. 

The  army  of  the  first  Crusade,  which  originated  with  Peter 
the  Hermit,  took  Nice  in  liithynia,  June  20,  1097,  the  place  first 
attacked  j and  Jerusalem,  July  15,  1099,  retaken  by  Saladin, 
1187. 

The  seventh  and  last  of  these  extraordinary  expeditions  was 
undertaken  by  Louis  IX.,  king  of  France,  who  died  in  his  tent 
before  Tunis,  1270.  On  bis  death  the  Crusade  ended  and  the  king 
was  made  a Saint,  now  better  known  by  the  title  of  St.  Louis.  He 
was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  Monreale,  near  Palermo,  as  I have 
already  mentioned. 
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commanding  position  with  respect  to  his  friend 
and  coadjutor  Philip,  king  of  France,  still 
remains;  there  being  a sufficient  leaven  of 
animosity  between  them  to  make  watchfulness 
equally  necessary  on  both  sides. 

Messina  is  regularly  built,  and  parts  of  it 
well  paved  with  square  blocks  of  lava,  while 
other  parts  are  wholly  neglected  and  hardly 
passable.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  an  old 
irregular  wall,  finished  by  Charles  V.,  and 
two  strong  and  well  built  forts  above  the 
town,  called  Gonzaga  and  Castellaccio ; there 
is  also  a citadel  and  several  outworks,  exe- 
cuted on  the  strict  rules  of  Yauban ; and 
when  the  English  garrisoned  them,  they  were 
strengthened  so  as  to  prevent  the  effects  of  an 
enfilading  fire  from  the  hill  forts.* 

The  public  buildings  in  Messina  do  not 
deserve  any  particular  notice ; the  cathedral 
is  Gothic,  of  the  twelfth  century,  enriched 
with  Saracenic  mosaics ; and  among  the  tombs 
is  that  of  Alphonso  II.  who,  like  Diocletian 
and  Charles  V.,  abdicated  his  throne  and 

* Captain  Smyth  on  Sicily,  4to.  p.  122. 
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retired  to  Mazzara,  where  he  became  a peni- 
tent friar,  and  I have  no  doubt,  a repentant 
king;  and  died  in  ten  months  after *his  abdi- 
cation. 

In  Catania  the  veil  of  St.  Agatha  has  been 
carried  from  time  to  time,  for  five  hundred 
and  seventy-six  years,  to  stay  the  destructive 
progress  of  the  molten  lava  of  ./Etna,  but 
the  Palladium  of  Messina  is  an  original  letter 
in  the  hand-writing  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It 
is  difficult  to  pass  over  at  all  times,  even  with 
pity  and  Christian  charity,  such  contrivances 
to  obliterate  common  sense ; and  I sincerely 
wish  that  this  principle  could  be  better  under- 
stood, that  pious  frauds  of  every  kind,  how- 
ever plausible  or  ingenious,  have  only  one 
tendency ; to  mine  and  sap  those  foundations 
which  they  are  meant  to  strengthen.* 

In  Messina  earthquakes  are  not  uncommon, 
and  traces  of  that  of  the  year  1783,  are  still 

* The  letter  is  dated  the  42d  year  of  her  Son  1st  indiction,  3d 
of  the  nones  of  June,  26th  of  the  moon ; from  Jerusalem. 

Eusebius  says  that  Abgarus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Edessa,  wrote 
a letter  to  our  Saviour  and  received  an  answer , but  Father  Simon, 
M.  du  Pin,  and  Dr,  Lardner,  are  among  the  disbelievers. 
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visible ; a row  of  houses  in  the  best  situation 
facing  the  sea  is  only  carried  up  one  story 
from  the  ground,  indicating  a want  of  confi- 
dence in  their  future  stability. 

The  harbor  is  formed  by  a tongue  of  land 
terminating  in  the  form  of  a hook,  leaving  an 
entrance  of  seven  hundred  yards  wide,  de- 
fended by  the  bastion  of  Porta  Reale,  and  by 
a battery  called  Fort  Salvatore.  It  is  well 
situated  for  all  commercial  purposes,  and  is 
at  once  safe  and  commodious. 

On  the  outside  of  this  tongue  of  land  is  the 
celebrated  Charybdis,  by  the  poets  of  anti- 
quity described  as  the  terror  of  the  maritime 
world  ;*  by  the  Sicilians  it  is  called  the  Galo- 
faro  di  Messina. 

This  whirlpool  is  an  agitated  water,  from 
seventy  to  ninety  fathoms  in  depth,  circling  in 
quick  eddies ; owing  probably  to  the  meeting 
of  the  harbor  and  lateral  currents  with  the 
main  one,  these  currents  being  forced  over  in 
this  direction  by  the  opposite  point  of  Pezzo. 
Captain  Smyth,  who  has  the  knowledge  of  a 

* Odyssey,  lib.  12.  Mn.  lib.  3,  tec. 
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naval  officer,  and  is  more  to  be  relied  on  than 
any  ordinary  observer,  says,  that  to  the  un- 
decked boats  of  the  ancients,  these  eddies 
must  have  been  formidable ; for  even  at  pre- 
sent, small  craft  are  sometimes  endangered  by 
them,  and  he  has  seen  several  men -of- war, 
and  even  a seventy-four-gun  ship,  whirled 
round  on  their  surface;  but  by  using  due 
caution,  there  is  generally  but  little  danger  or 
inconvenience  to  be  apprehended. 

The  Pbaro*  of  Messina,  is  a strait  of  about 
a mile  and  a half  broad,  at  the  narrowest  part 
between  Cape  Pelorusf  and  the  opposite  coast 
of  Calabria. 

Scylla,  before  the  dreadful  earthquake  of 
1783,  was  a much  more  considerable  town 
than  it  is  at  present,  it  now  contains  between 
four  and  five  thousand  inhabitants,  chiefly 
mariners  and  fishermen ; but  the  ancient  ce- 

* Fbaro,  from  ^apoc,  originally  meant  a light-house,  but  this 
light-house  has  given  the  name  to  the  strait 

t Pelorus  means  a place  of  horror,  being  opposite  to  the  dan- 
gerous rocks  of  Scylla.  Another  etymology  is,  that  Hannibal 
through  rashness  having  killed  his  pilot  Pelorus,  erected  a statue 
to  him  on  this  promontory  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
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lebrity  of  this  place  is  in  its  promontory,  which 
is  a rock,  about  200  feet  high,  with  numerous 
small  rocks  projecting  from  it  into  the  sea, 
which  Virgil  has  made  so  perilous  and  de- 
structive, that  it  were  better  to  circumnavigate 
Sicily  by  the  promontory  Pacliynus,  than  to 
risk  the  navigation  of  this  strait. 

‘Tis  safer,  then,  to  bear  aloof  to  sea. 

And  coast  Pacliynus,  though  with  more  delay, 

Than  once  to  view  mis-shapen  Scylla  near, 

And  the  loud  yell  of  watery  wolves  to  hear.*  Dryden. 

With  our  improved  knowledge  of  whatever 
is  connected  with  navigation,  this  promontory 
has  ceased  to  be  terrific ; nevertheless,  the 
currents  in  the  Pharo  are  so  numerous  and  so 
varied,  with  respect  to  their  direction  and 
duration,  that  open  galleys  and  inexperienced 
seamen  may  even  now  find  these  rocks  for- 
midable.-!- Captain  Smyth  professionally  ob- 

* “ Praestat  Trinacrii  metas  lustrare  Pnchyni 
Cessantem,  longos  et  circum  flectere  cursus, 

Quam  serael  informem  vasto  vidissc  sub  antro 
Sty  11am,  et  caeruleis  canibus  resonant ia  saxa.” 
t Homer  having  placed  Scylla  and  Charybdis  close  to  each  other, 
probably  from  being  more  favorable  to  the  poetical  use  he  makes 
of  them  j commentators  have  either  adopted  the  same  topography, 
or  when  they  have  known  better,  rather  than  find  Homer  wrong, 
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serves,  that  they  are  not  hazardous  if  you 
keep  well  over  to  the  Sicilian  shore ; but  this 
fact  is  probably  better  known  to  him  than  it 
was  to  the  ancients. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Nelson  was  the  first 
who  took  a squadron  of  men-of-war  through 
this  narrow  strait,  when  he  pursued  the  French 
fleet  in  1798.  Captain  Smyth  says,  “ this  is  a 
mistake,  and  that  Loria,  Byng,  and  Walton,* 
had  preceded  him  ; and  so  far  from  the  navi- 
gation demonstrating  any  particular  skill,  it 
was  always  common  to  go  through  the  straits 
of  Messina  as  an  expeditious  route  to  the 
eastward : nevertheless,  from  the  baffling  winds 
to  be  expected,  caution  is  certainly  necessary ; 
and  you  may  get  into  a situation  extremely 


have  supposed  Charybdis  to  have  moved  its  situation.  However 
this  may  be,  the  fact  at  present  is,  that  the  rocks  of  Scylla  are  ten 
miles  distant  from  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis,  and  not  opposite. 

* This  was  the  officer,  who,  after  the  action  between  Sir  G. 
Byng  and  the  Spanish  fleet,  was  detached  in  pursuit  of  six  sail  of 
the  line,  and  as  many  smaller  ships,  and  reported  his  complete 
success  to  the  admiral  in  these  laconic  terms  : " Sir,  we  have  taken 
or  destroyed  all  the  enemy's  ships  and  vessels  on  the  coast,  as  per 
margin."  Yours,  &c.  &c. 
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disagreeable  at  night  in  bad  weather.”  The 
same  author  observes  upon  the  tides  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily  that  they  set  to  the  eastward, 
but  do  not  appear  to  be  influenced  so  much 
by  the  moon,  as  by  the  weather,  and  seldom 
rise  or  fall  more  than  twenty  inches. 

Reggio  chiefly  consists  of  one  long  street, 
and  though  it  has  a population  of  16,000 
persons,  and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop ; it 
appears  to  be  a place  of  very  little  interest ; 
and  we  were  so  unfortunate  in  our  short  stay 
as  to  be  plagued  about  our  passports,  which 
an  Englishman  bears  with  impatience  when 
he  is  not  convinced  of  the  political  necessity 
of  making  one  man’s  convenience  subservient 
to  the  self-importance  of  another. 

In  the  lottery  of  foreign  travel,  where  there 
are  many  blanks,  if  Reggio  had  favored  us 
with  a sight  of  the  Fata  Morgana , I should 
have  had  reason  to  praise  the  wheel  of  For- 
tune, and  should  have  had  peculiar  pleasure 
in  being  able  to  confirm  the  statement  of 
Ignazio  Angelucci,  who  in  a letter  to  Father 
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Leone  Sanzio,*  has  given  this  account  of  that 
extraordinary  phenomenon. 

Reggio t August  15,  1643. 

“ As  I stood  at  my  window  I was  surprised 
with  a most  extraordinary  and  delectable  vi- 
sion. The  sea  that  washes  the  Sicilian  shore 
swelled  up,  and  became,  for  ten  miles  in 
length,  like  a chain  of  dark  mountains ; while 
the  waters  near  our  Calabrian  coast  grew  quite 
smooth,  and  in  an  instant  appeared  as  one 
clear  polished  mirror,  reclining  against  them. 
On  this  glass  was  depicted,  in  chiar’ -oscuro,  a 
row  of  several  thousands  of  pilasters,  all  equal 
in  altitude,  distance,  and  degree  of  light  and 
shade.  In  a moment  they  lost  half  their 
height,  and  bent  into  arcades,  like  Roman 
aqueducts.  A long  cornice  was  next  formed 
on  the  top,  and  above  it  rose  castles  innume- 
rable, all  perfectly  alike.  These  soon  split 
into  towers,  which  were  shortly  after  lost  in. 
colonnades,  then  windows,  and  at  last  ended 
in  pines,  cypresses,  and  other  trees,  even  and 

* See  Kircher  in  his  Ars  magna  hunt,  et  umbra.  Lib.  10,  part 
ii.  cap.  1,  $ 3. 
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similar.  This  is  the  Fata  Morgana,  which, 
for  twenty-six  years,  I had  thought  a mere 
fable.” 

Messina  is  a free  port,  where  the  commerce 
of  Sicily  is  chiefly  carried  on ; but  the  Nea- 
politan government  seems  to  know  nothing  of 
the  tme  principles  of  trade,  nor  how  it  can  be 
exercised  for  the  real  benefit  of  the  country. 
All  articles  produced  in  Sicily,  either  raw  or 
manufactured,  and  brought  to  Messina,  are 
charged  with  a heavy  duty;  while  imported 
foreign  manufactures  are  comparatively  ex- 
empted. Wine,  the  produce  of  Sicily,  when 
consumed  in  Messina,  pays  a duty  of  about 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  wheat  and  flour,  in 
like  manner,  have  a heavy  impost;*  but  a 
mode  of  raising  money  most  pernicious  to  the 
morals  and  comforts  of  the  common  people  is 
by  lottery ; so  contrived  and  designed,  that  a 
poor  man  with  a penny  may  be  tempted  to 
buy  a chance,  which  by  possibility  may  make 

* In  Messina  all  corn  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate.  A Quarter 
that  costs  48  carlines  pays  18  carlines  duty  in  the  first  instance. 
Afterwards  there  is  a tax  to  have  it  ground.  A carline  is  equal  to 
about  Sd.  English. 
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his  fortune.  With  this  speculative  delusion, 
aided  and  helped  on  by  dreams,*  and  every 
possible  diversity  of  superstition,  the  laborer 
spends  his  last  farthing,  to  the  ruin  of  himself, 
and  the  short-sighted  gain  of  the  State.  In 
England  we  have  a lasting  obligation  to  the 
present  Lord  Littelton,  for  the  abandonment 
of  this  system  of  gaming,  as  a means  of  rais- 
ing money  for  the  public  service ; though  our 
scheme  openly  published  the  loss  to  the  ad- 
venturer, and  did  not  disguise  it  in  the  sub- 
tilty  of  calculation,  nor  descend  to  so  low  a 
condition  in  society  as  the  Italian  lotteries.f 

* With  the  approbation  of  this  Government,  and  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical State,  there  is  a little  book  of  257  pages,  published  to 
teach  the  ignorant  how  to  guess,  or  to  dream  of  a lucky  number, 
with  this  title,  II  Mezzo  pin  ticuro  per  vincere  al  Lotto,  o tia,  nuova 
lizta  generate  Da'  Sooni.  Con  affeovazione. 

t These  Lotteries  consist  of  90  numbers,  out  of  which  there  are 
only  5 prizes,  determined  by  the  first  five  numbers  drawn.  Upon 
these  five  numbers  a great  variety  of  speculations  may  be  made ; 
the  most  simple  is  that  which  is  called  a simple  extract,  that  is, 
fixing  upon  any  one  number  not  beyond  the  number  90,  and  if  it  be 
drawn  among  the  first  five  numbers  you  gain  the  prize  you  gamed 
for ; i.  e.  if  you  venture  one  crown  you  gain  13  crowns,  if  Iwq, 
twice  that  sum,  and  so  on  in  that  proportion.  But  this  insipid 
mode  of  gaming  is  not  so  common  as  speculating  on  various  com- 
binations, as,  that  certain  numbers  shall  be  all  drawn,  and  if  they 
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From  our  short  stay  in  Sicily,  I cannot  be 
expected  to  know,  or  to  communicate  any 
information  of  the  manners  and  the  habits  of 
the  people ; but  from  what  I saw,  I have  rea- 
son to  regret  that  I did  not  see  more.  Those 
with  whom  I conversed  always  appeared  to 
have  a manly  discrimination,  and  more  frank- 
ness than  is  common  where  the  government 
takes  an  account  of  every  man’s  opinion.  In 
Messina  I met  with  several  persons  who  would 
do  honor  to  any  society,  and  my  best  wishes 
are,  that  they  may  have  a more  enlightened 
government,  where  public  virtue  may  be  more 
valued,  and  the  advantages  of  industry  be 
better  understood. 

are  not  all  drawn,  then  no  prize  shall  be  gained  : or,  that  certain 
numbers  shall  be  drawn  in  a given  succession.  This  principle 
admits  of  such  an  infinite  variety  of  chances  that  an  Italian  author, 
who  has  published  a book  to  recommend  this  mode  of  gaining, 
has  shewn,  that  by  staking  a sum  equal  to  one  pound  sterling  you 
may  gain  142,506/. 
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We  now  quitted  Sicily,  and  took  a Speronara* 
to  visit  Stromboli,  on  our  return  to  Naples. 
On  the  morning  of  the  29th  we  passed  the 
island  of  Vulcano,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a burning  mountain  from  the  earliest  an- 
tiquity : it  is  lofty  in  its  appearance,  and  about 
fifteen  miles  in  circuit  The  crater  was  smok- 
ing, but  for  many  years  there  has  been  no 
eruption.  As  late  as  the  time  of  Fazello,f 
Vulcano  was  in  a state  of  conflagration  with 
a cloud  of  thick  smoke  continually  issuing 
from  it ; and  Cluverius,J  who  lived  after  him, 
states  the  same  fact.  It  is  here  right  to  cor- 
rect a mistake  of  Fazello,  on  whose  authority 
others  may  be  led  into  the  same  error,  that 
the  island  of  Vulcano  emerged  from  the  sea 
203  years  a.  c.,  whereas  Aristotle§  is  an  autho- 

* A Speronara  is  a large  boat  with  ten  or  twelve  oars,  covered 
at  the  one  end,  where  two  or  three  persons  may  lie  down ; a 
wretched  place  to  be  stowed  in  for  any  length  of  time. 

t Faiello  was  born  1498,  and  died  1570. 

1 Cluverius  was  born  1580,  and  died  1633. 

§ Aristotle  died  333,  A.  c.  aged  63. 
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rity  to  prove  its  prior  existence ; and  Thucy- 
dides* mentions  it  as  a volcano  throwing  out 
flame  by  night,  and  smoke  by  day,  two  hun- 
dred years  before  that  time. 

This  island  possesses  two  small  ports  on  its 
northern  coast,  where  Vulcanello  is  joined  to 
it.f  At  a short  distance  from  these  ports, 
across  a plain  of  ashes,  is  the  great  crater  of 
Vulcano,  with  a deep  valley,  encircling  and 
detaching  it  from  the  neighbouring  hills : about 
half  way  up,  an  excavation  is  carried  on  for 
mineral  products,  and  large  quantities  of  sul- 
phur are  gathered  in  long  stalactites. 

The  crater  is  an  inverted  elliptical  cone,  of 
about  a mile  and  a quarter  in  circumference, 
and  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  deep,  coated 
over  with  sulphur,  alum,  vitriol,  and  muriate 
of  ammonia;  with  every  possible  shade  of 
brown,  red,  green,  blue,  orange,  black,  yellow, 
and  white.;}; 

* Thucydides  died  391,  a.  c.  aged  about  80. 

t Vulcanello  teas  anciently  an  island  separated  from  Vulcano  by 
a narrow  arm  of  the  sea  which  was  filled  up  by  a violent  eruption ; 
and  the  new  land  which  has  joined  the  islands  may  be  very  clearly 
seen,  and  appears  to  be  formed  of  a very  sterile  sand. 

J Captain  Smytb,  p.  269. 
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The  facts  which  are  recorded  of  this  vol- 
cano, when  compared  with  the  observations 
of  Bartoli,  D’Orville,  De  Luc,  Dolomieu,  and 
Spallanzani,  clearly  prove  that  this  island  is  a 
volcano,  which  may  be  compared  to  Vesuvius 
or  /Etna  with  respect  to  the  changes  in  its 
craters,  the  variety  of  its  eruptions,  and  its 
longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  repose ; except 
that  its  ejections  have  been  less  copious  and 
overwhelming. 

Lipabi  is  the  largest*  of  these  islands,  and 
the  seat  of  government.  In  it  there  are  various 
fragments  of  Greek  edifices,  sculpture,  in- 
scriptions, and  sepulchres.  Lately  a ruin  was 
discovered  a few  feet  underground  in  a vine- 
yard, consisting  of  ninety  small  pillars,  each 
formed  of  twelve  or  fourteen  bricks  two  feet 
high,  and  one  foot  and  a half  distant  from 
each  other.  These  supported  a floor  of  tiles, 
each  nearly  three  inches  thick,  and  large 
enough  for  their  angles  to  rest  on  the  tops 
of  four  of  the  small  pillars,  placed  so  closely 

* It  is  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  miles  in  circumference, 
and  has  nearly  twelve  thousand  inhabitants. 
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as  to  require  no  cement;  over  them  was  a 
black-and-white  marble  mosaic,  coarsely  re- 
presenting sea- monsters.  The  floor  was  di- 
vided into  two  rooms,  surrounded  by  a wall, 
lined  with  perpendicular  tubes,  about  two  feet 
long,  placed  close  to  each  other,  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  space  below.  This  was 
probably  part  of  a vapor-bath  of  some  ancient 
family  of  distinction,  being  similar  in  con- 
struction to  the  modem  steam-baths  now  in 
use  among  the  Turks  and  Greeks. 

The  bay  of  Lipari,  which  is  on  the  east  side 
of  the  island,  is  in  a semicircular  form,  with 
the  town  extended  round  it,  and  in  the  centre 
is  a castle  erected  on  an  immense  rock  of 
lava,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  sea,  des- 
titute of  vegetation,  except  a few  stalks  of  the 
Indian  fig,  which  grow  in  its  fissures.* 

The  prominent  features  in  the  island  are 
two  mountains,  St.  Angelof  and  Monte  della 

* “ The  lava  of  this  rock  has  felt  spar  for  its  base,  and  is  of  a 
fine  and  compact  grain,  of  a scaly  fracture,  dry  to  the  touch,  and 
gives  sparks,  like  flint,  with  steel.  It  is  of  a cinereous  color,  in 
many  places  approaching  to  the  color  of  lead." — Spallantani. 

f This  mountain  is- nearly  a thousand  feet  high. 
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Guardia : the  former  has  a slight  indication  of 
a crater,  but  the  mountain  of  the  most  impor- 
tance to  the  inhabitants  is  one  called  Campo 
Bianco,  composed  of  one  enormous  mass  of 
pumice,  of  various  kinds,*  and  supplies  all 
Europe  with  that  material. 

In  this  island  are  two  plains,  called  Piano 
Grande,  and  the  Piano  de’  Conti,  which  are 
well  cultivated,  and  produce  fine  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  a supply  of  corn  for  three  months, 
and  malmsey  wine,  well  known  for  its  deli- 
cious flavor.  «. 

Lipari  has  not  suffered  from  volcanic  erup- 
tions for  many  ages,  but  its  subterranean  fires 
are  not  yet  extinguished ; on  digging  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  island  to  an  inconsiderable 
depth,  heat,  smoke,  and  a sulphureous  smell, 
immediately  issue ; and  hot  streams  of  water 
are  found  in  various  places.  The  hot  baths 
of  St.  Calogero  have  a temperature  of  136°  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  contain  a slight  solution  of 
ammonia  and  vitriolic  salts. 

* Spallanzani  enumerates  fire  species  of  Pumice,  of  which 
Campo  Bianco  and  its  environs  are  principally  composed. 
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We  touched  at  Panaria,  the  Thermissia  of* 
the  Romans,  on  account  of  its  warm  baths,  of 
of  which  there  are  numerous  vestiges.  The 
island  is  not  quite  seven  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  contains  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  persons,  for  whom  there  is  a priest, 
who  told  me  that  his  benefice  was  eighteen 
ounces  per  annum  (11/.  5s.*).  We  dined  on 
the  beach  of  the  port  called  the  Cala  del  Cas- 
tello ; the  only  beach  of  yellow  sands  in  all 
the  Lipari  islands. 

Panaria  forms  one  of  a small  cluster  of 
islands  and  rocks : Basiluzzo,  which  is  about 
a mile  and  three  quarters  in  circumference,  is 
next  in  size ; it  has  steep  sides,  and  a table 
surface,  with  three  or  four  houses  upon  it, 
and  is  tolerably  well  cultivated.  Rabbits  are 
the  only  wild  animals  in  the  island,  and  at 
one  time  they  were  so  numerous  as  nearly  to 
reduce  the  inhabitants  to  famine  from  the 
mischief  they  did  to  the  growing  corn.  A 
mile  to  the  eastward  of  Panaria  is  a white 
steep  rock  of  lava,  called  Dattolo ; and  at  the 

* Thu  Is  at  the  medium  exchange  of  48  tsri  to  the  pound  sterling. 
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distance  of  four  miles  is  another  islet,  called 
Lisca  Bianca : these,  together  with  the  rocks 
Bottaro,  Panarelli,  and  the  Formiche,  con- 
stitute the  whole  group. 

Stromboli,*  well  known  from  the  earliest 
ages  as  an  active  volcano,  is  the  most  northern 
of  the  Lipari  islands ; it  is  about  nine  miles 
in  circumference,  and  somewhat  of  a conical 
figure,  whose  greatest  elevation  Spallanzani 
says,  may  be  estimated  to  be  about  a mile. 
The  principal  town  stands  on  the  eastern 
point  of  the  island,  where  we  landed  between 
eight  and  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
30th  of  May.  The  houses  are  of  one  story, f 
with  flat  roofs ; below  the  houses  the  beach  is 
a black  sand  of  triturated  ferruginous  scoriae, 
having  the  appearance  of  cinders  from  a black- 
smith’s forge.  The  beach  terminates  in  a 
rocky  point,  where  there  is  a large  cavern 
called  the  Grotta  delli  bovi  Marini ;J  and  off 

* Stromboli  U about  fifty  miles  from  Sicily,  and  was  anciently 
called  Strongylc  (ZrpoyyvXi))  from  its  round  figure. 

t Captain  Smyth  says,  that  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three 
bouses  in  the  whole  island  of  two  stories  in  height,  p.  251. 

t This  cave  is  eighty-six  feet  long,  thirty-five  feet  wide  at  the 
entrance,  and  seven  feet  high. 
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this  point  is  a steep  single  rock,  called  Strom- 
bolini,  about  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  high. 

After  we  had  taken  our  breakfast  we  began 
to  ascend  the  mountain,  between  ten  and  ele- 
ven o’clock ; I mention  the  time,  that  others 
may  either  begin  their  journey  earlier  in 
the  morning  or  later  in  the  day ; for  in  this 
ascent  the  fatigue,  with  the  addition  of  a hot 
sun,  is  intolerable.  On  leaving  the  town  we 
pass  through  well  planted  and  fertile  vineyards 
for  some  distance ; then  the  way  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly steep,  composed  of  ashes  and  loose 
rolling  stones,  where  the  footing  is  so  uncer- 
tain that  one  step  is  lost  in  every  three  or 
four;  and  I quite  concur  with  Spallanzani  and 
Captain  Smyth,  that  the  journey  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Vesuvius  or  yEtna  is  a trifling  exertion, 
compared  with  the  violent  exercise  of  climbing 
up  Stromboli. 

At  length,  when  I arrived  at  the  top,  I found 
myself  on  a narrow  ridge  of  ashes,  from  whence 
both  sides  of  the  mountain  might  be  surveyed; 
the  craters  are  on  the  north-west  side,  and 
unlike  Vesuvius  and  /Etna,  the  mouths  of  the 
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volcano  are  seen  about  one-third  of  the  way 
down,  presenting  a terrific  abyss.  Here  the 
mountain  has  a declivity  almost  perpendicu- 
lar, terminating  in  a chasm  divided  into  two 
craters,  both  throwing  up  at  intervals  showers 
of  red-hot  stones,  scoriaceous  lava,  and  other 
ignited  matter.  Before  each  explosion  is  a 
rumbling  noise  like  distant  thunder,  and  out 
of  one  crater  issues  a column  of  dense  black 
smoke,  in  appearance  like  that  of  a glass- 
house or  a brewery,  and  from  the  other,  white 
smoke,  a color  in  a volcano,  constantly  ac- 
companying sulphureous  fumes.  The  stones 
are  projected  from  a hundred  to  a thousand 
feet  high,  diverging  in  their  ascent  like  rockets 
in  artificial  fireworks : the  wind  was  favorable, 
so  that  we  satisfied  our  curiosity  without  any 
apprehension  of  danger. 

On  the  sides  of  ^Etna  and  Vesuvius  are 
small  mountains,  which  owe  their  origin  to 
fire,  but  Stromboli,  on  the  contrary,  is  en- 
tirely a single  mountain,  except  that  its  top 
is  divided  into  two  summits ; without  any  of 
those  eruptions  in  different  places  on  the 
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side,  which  in  other  volcanos  generate  lesser 
hills. 

We  descended  a different  way,  in  ashes  half 
way  up  the  leg  at  every  step,  in  a direction 
that  led  to  a rocky  cavity,  supposed  to  have 
been  an  ancient  crater ; near  to  it,  very  unex- 
pectedly, is  a spring  of  fresh  water,  at  which 
we  all  drank  with  great  pleasure.  From  hence 
we  were  soon  in  the  vineyards  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  when  I arrived  at  the  beach 
I was  more  fatigued  than  I ever  remember.  . 

After  leaving  Stromboli  there  was  nothing  to 
relieve  the  tediousness  of  our  voyage  till  we 
arrived  at  the  shore  of  Paestum,  where  we 
again  visited  the  temples,  which  may  be  often 
seen,  and  always  with  increased  pleasure,  by 
those  who  have  any  feeling  or  taste  for  the 
sublime  in  architecture. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  Naples,  but  were 
half  an  hour  too  late  to  be  inspected  by  the 
officer  of  the  Sanita,  who  was  gone  to  take  his 
siesta,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  remain  on 
board  our  wretched  vessel,  within  sight  of  the 
hotel,  between  four  and  five  hours,  till  it  wps 
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convenient  for  him  to  attend  to  us.  When  we 
were  permitted  to  land,  Mr.  * * * * was  arrested 
and  taken  into  custody,  because  he  had  suf- 
fered his  mustachoes  to  grow  on  board  the 
speronara,  which  the  ministers  of  government 
considered  to  be  a visible  sign  of  sedition ; 
with  the  same  sagacity  as  they  had  just  before 
discovered  a portcullis,  stamped  on  the  neck 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  on  a manufacturer’s 
token,*  to  indicate  the  bars  of  his  prison,  and 
by  political  inference,  treason  and  rebellion. 

* This  device  was  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  head  of  George 
IQ.,  stamped  on  the  Spanish  dollar  by  the  bank  of  England,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 
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POSTING  IN  FRANCE. 

Throughout  France  the  great  high  roads  are  made  and 
kept  in  repair  by  the  Government,  without  any  toll  charge- 
able on  the  public. 

The  Postmaster  is  appointed  by  the  Government,  and 
all  the  postilions  are  likewise  its  servants,  as  well  as  ser- 
vants of  the  Postmaster. 

Every  Postmaster  is  obliged  to  keep  a certain  number  of 
horses  agreeably  to  the  supposed  average  demand  of  the 
road ; he  must  supply  every  demand  as  expeditiously  as 
the  circumstances  will  allow,  and  if  he  does  not  exceed  an 
hour,  he  is  not  exposed  to  censure  for  delay. 

The  postilion  is  obliged  to  drive  one  post  an  hour  and 
he  can  legally  demand  15  sous,  or  7 \d.  a post  for  driving, 
though  he  be  ever  so  insolent. 

He  who  arrives  first  at  the  post-house  is  entitled  to  be 
first  served  and  no  carriage  with  post-horses  is  permitted 
to  pass  on  the  road  another  carriage  with  post-horses. 

According  to  the  size  and  description  of  the  carriage  and 
the  hills  on  the  road  the  Government  regulates  the  number 
of  horses  to  be  taken  for  each  post  and  fixes  the  price ; and 
a book  is  annually  published,  intitled  “ Etat  General  des 
Postes  du  royaume  de  France,”  which  gives  all  the  infor- 
mation that  can  be  required  to  travel  post  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

The  legislative  arrangements  which  are  made  to  accom- 
modate the  public  have  many  great  inconveniences,  which, 
h h 
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to  point  out  may  not  be  uninteresting.  As  the  Government 
makes  the  highways  and  keeps  them  in  repair  there  are 
but  few  great  roads  that  can  be  travelled  by  post.  In  the 
heart  of  France  there  are  many  thousand  square  miles  lying 
together  where  no  post-horses  can  be  obtained,  and  in  this 
extent  there  are  no  less  than  seven  chief  cities  or  towns 
of  departments,  Tulle,  Le  Puy,  Aurillac,  Privas,  Mende, 
Rhodes,  and  Alby,  to  which  you  can  only  go  on  horseback 
or  by  Voiturin. 

At  first  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  but  a slight  evil  to 
travel  by  Voiturin  when  you  cannot  proceed  with  post- 
horses  ; that  this  may  be  better  understood  I will  state  a 
case. 

Being  at  Toulon,  I wish  to  go  to  Grenoble.  The  shortest 
and  most  direct  way  is  to  go  to  Brignolles,  Digne,  and  then 
to  Gap.  From  Toulon  you  may  travel  to  Brignolles  with 
post-horses;  but  here  there  are  no  post-horses  to  proceed 
to  Digne  and  Gap,  a distance  of  more  than  an  hundred 
miles.  The  Voiturier,  at  Brignolles,  knowing  the  situation 
in  which  you  are  placed  makes  a much  larger  demand  than 
the  expense  of  posting  the  same  distance,  added  to  which 
he  will  take  five  days  to  perform  a journey,  which  by  post- 
ing could  be  made  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  demand  of  the  Voiturier  to  go  from  Brignolles  to 
Gap  is  45  francs  a day,  for  five  days,  making  225  francs, 
or  91.  7s.  6 d.  Post-horses  for  22  and  i posts,  which  is  the 
distance,  would  be  102  francs  8 sous  or  \l.  5s.  3d.,  conse- 
quently there  would  be  a loss  in  travelling  by  Voiturier  of 
51.  2s.  3d.,  besides  the  loss  of  time  and  extra  expenses  for 
wretched  accommodation  on  the  road.  Gap  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  department ; and  if  any  one  wished  to  go  to 
Gap  from  Draguignan,  which  is  the  chief  town  in  the  de- 
partment where  Brignolles  is  situated,  he  would  still  be  in 
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a more  helpless  situation.  I have  not  calculated  the  money 
pour  boire  to  the  Voiturier,  nor  to  the  post-boys,  as  the 
difference  between  them  is  not  important  to  this  exposition. 

If  posting  were  open  to  competition  as  in  England  and 
the  roads  made  and  repaired  by  tolls  or  rates  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  public  would  not  be  as  well 
served,  and  from  increased  travelling,  which  would  be  the 
consequence  of  increased  facilities,  the  revenue  would  be 
augmented  by  an  increased  post-horse  duty. 

The  government  regulation  of  not  permitting  one  set  of 
post-horses  to  pass  others  on  the  road  has  this  inconveni- 
ence ; he  who  wishes  to  travel  expeditiously  has  no  power 
to  do  so  if  the  person  immediately  before  him  should  choose 
to  travel  slowly  or  should  refuse  to  fee  the  post-boy  beyond 
the  government  tarif,  which  is  15  sous,  when  he  expects 
forty  at  least,  and  does  not  think  himself  liberally  paid  un- 
less you  give  him  fifty.  In  this  case  he  may  refuse  to  drive 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  post  an  hour,  which  is  slower 
than  a hackney-coachman  may  be  compelled  to  drive  in  the 
streets  of  London.  To  be  extricated  from  this  difficulty, 
there  is  but  one  slight  chance,  and  that  at  a considerable 
expense,  which  is  by  despatching  an  acant-courier  to  be- 
speak horses;  but  this  contrivance  will  avail  nothing  if 
there  should  be  sufficient  horses  at  the  post-house  /or  both 
carriages ; then,  the  slow  carriage  necessarily  arriving  first 
will  be  first  despatched  and  he  who  is  behind  must  continue 
to  be  so  to  the  end  of  his  journey  be  that  journey  ever  so 
long. 

As  there  is  only  one  person  in  a town  authorised  to  let 
out  post  horses,  if  all  his  horses  should  be  on  the  road  or 
employed  in  agriculture  at  a distance  from  the  post-house 
you  must  wait  in  the  street  or  in  the  stable-yard  one,  two, 
or  three  hours,  until  the  horses  can  be  obtained.  In  an 
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advanced  state  of  society  all  monopolies  are  injurious  to 
the  public  however  they  may  add  to  the  patronage  of  Go- 
vernment. Competition  awakens  ingenuity,  and  stimulates 
industry. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  travelling  in  France  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a greater  advantage  than  travelling  in 
England,  and  that  is  from  there  being  no  turnpikes  in 
France:  the  Government  however  has  contrived  a very 
ample  set-off  to  this  advantage:  first,  by  the  paucity  of 
post-roads,  and  secondly,  by  giving  post-boys  so  much 
power  that  if  the  traveller  wishes  to  make  any  progress  on 
the  road  he  must  pay  him  nearly,  and  oftentimes  quite  as 
much  as  we  pay  for  turnpikes  and  post-boys  together. 

In  England,  a postilion,  for  any  distance  exceeding  ten 
miles,  is  very  sufficiently  paid  at  the  rate  of  3d.  a mile,  and 
the  turnpikes  may  be  averaged  throughout  the  kingdom  at 
2d.  a mile,  though  within  fifry  miles  of  London  they  do  not 
average  more  than  1 jrf.  a mile  for  a chaise  and  pair;  con- 
sequently, for  a stage  of  twelve  miles  the  expense  of  pos- 
tilion and  turnpikes  may  be  put  at  5s.  Twelve  English 
miles  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  are  somewhat  more 
than  two  French  posts  and  a half.  To  travel  at  the  rate 
-of  six  miles  and  a half  an  hour  you  must  pay  the  postilion 
40  sous  a post  and  5 sous  pour  boire;  and  if  you  wish  to 
travel  faster  you  will  be  expected  to  give  45  sous,  with  the 
additional  sous,  for  the  same  good  reason.  The  sum  there- 
fore of  45  sous  a post  would  be  for  twelve  miles,  or  two 
posts  and  a half,  4*.  8 </.,  and  at  the  rate  of  50  sous  a post 
would  be  5s.  2$ d.  In  addition  to  this  expense  should  be 
added  the  occasional  Rafraichissement  des  chevaux,  and 
let  Postes  Royales. 

The  extent  of  a French  post  cannot  be  known  with  ac- 
curacy ; a post  may  often  be  considered  as  a measure  of 
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time  rather  than  of  distance.  The  only  accurate  calcula- 
tion I was  able  to  make  was  from  St.  Torij  to  Toulouse, 
which  in  the  Litre  de  Poste  is  two  posts  and  a quarter, 
and  I found  this  distance  to  be  ten  miles'  and  a half  and 
sixty-six  feet  of  English  measure,  which  makes  the  post  to 
be  four  miles  and  a half  and  608  feet.  This  road  is  even 
ground. 

The  exclusive  privilege  of  letting  out  post-horses  has 
these  disadvantages ; the  horses  and  the  harness  are  both 
supplied  at  the  lowest  expense  and  quality,  and  as  he  who 
has  the  monopoly  can  have  no  competition  he  is  not  very 
mindful  of  obliging  those  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  serve.  As 
the  Postmaster  rarely  keeps  an  inn  the  inns  in  small  towns 
are  miserable,  which  if  the  posting  were  added  to  an  inn- 
keeper’s ordinary  profits  the  public  might  have  a better 
chance  of  being  accommodated  with  a tolerable  inn  in 
every  town. 
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SICILIAN  TOUR. 

TIME  AND  DISTANCE. 

The  Time  is  accurate,  the  Distances  are  by  common  estimation. 

m.  Miles.  h.  Hours.  m.  Minute*. 

m.  H.m 


From  Palermo 

to  Alcamo 

30 

time 

8 20 

Alcamo 

to  Segesta,  the  temple  . 
r to  Trapani ; by  Segesta,  is  -i 

1 

• • 

3 5 

Alcarao 

< included  in  the  time  and 
*■  distance J 

^30 

• • 

8 15 

Trapani  • . . 

to  Marsala 

18 

5 45 

Marsala 

to  Mazzara 

12 

3 10 

Mazzara 

to  Castello  Vetrano  • . 

14 

3 30 

Castello  Vetrano 

to  Selinunte  .... 

7 

2 10 

Selinunte 

to  Sciacca 

18 

4 15 

Sciacca 

to  Monte  Allegro  . . . 

23 

5 50 

Monte  Allegro  . 

to  Siculiana  .... 

8 

2 4 

Siculiana 

to  Girgenti 

11 

3 20 

Girgenti  . 

to  Caltanisetta  .... 

36 

8 59 

Caltanisetta  • 

to  Castrogiovanni  . • . 

18 

6 16 

Cast  r ogi o van ni  . 

to  Piazza 

18 

5 30 

Piazza  . 

to  Caltagirone  .... 

14 

4 30 

Caltagirone 

to  Bucheri 

18 

7 30 

Bucheri 

to  Palazzuolo  .... 

6 

3 5 

Palazzuolo 

to  Noto 

18 

6 55 

Noto 

r to  Cava  dTspica  . . . * 

l 14  4 48 1 

(•4  27 

. . . 

l return  from  Cava  dTspica . 

f- 

4 7 J 

Noto  . . . 

to  Syracuse 

22 

5 45 

Syracuse 

r to  Lentiui,  very  slow,  and  ' 
l a bad  road  . #.  . . . 

h 

7 54 

Lentini 

to  Catania,  good  road 

18 

4 40 

Catania 

to  Trizza 

6 

2 — 

Catania 

to  Nicolosi 

10 

2 50 

Nicolosi 

to  the  Casa  di  Neve  • . 

8 

2 50 

Casa  di  Neve  . 

to  the  Casa  Inglese  . . 

7 

2 55 

Casa  Inglese 

to  the  summit  of  MuEtna 

1 

1 20 

Nicolosi 

r to  the  Castagno  di  cento  ' 
l Cavalli J 

\IS 

4 26 

Castagno  di  cento  Cavalli  to  Giardini  . . 

12 

4 10 

Giirdini 

to  Messina 

30 

7 24 
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No.  IV. 


SIROCCO. 

As  our  whole  stay  in  Sicily  was  only  forty-one  days,  I had 
no  means  of  knowing  the  general  climate  of  the  island. 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  during  that  time,  was  never 
higher  than  75°,  between  the  17th  of  April  and  the  28th 
of  May ; yet,  after  every  day’s  journey  I felt  a very  un- 
pleasant burning  heat  in  my  face  when  I lay  down  at  night, 
which  I never  before  experienced  from  similar  exposure  to 
the  sun. 

The  Sirocco,  or  south-east  wind,  I have  often  felt  in 
Rome  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  but  not  in  Sicily : I shall 
therefore  supply  my  own  want  of  experience,  by  giving 
Captain  Smyth’s  account,  whose  opportunities  and  know- 
ledge entitle  him  to  our  confidence. 

He  says,  “ that  as  the  Sirocco  comes  from  the  deserts 
of  Africa,  it  is  moderated  in  its  passage  over  the  sea  to  a 
tolerable  degree  of  temperature : and  on  the  east  coast  of 
Sicily,  where  it  first  arrives,  its  effects  are  inconsiderable; 
but  seeming  to  acquire  additional  heat  in  its  progress  over 
the  land,  becomes  a serious  inconvenience  as  it  advances. 
At  its  commencement  the  air  is  dense  and  hazy,  with  long 
white  clouds,  settling  a little  below  the  summits  of  the 
mountains,  and  at  sea,  floating  just  above  the  horizon,  in 
a direction  parallel  to  it.  The  thermometer  does  not  at 
first  experience  a very  sensible  change,  though  it  rises 
with  the  continuance  of  the  wind  to  90°  and  95°,  which 
last  is  the  highest  I have  observed,  though  the  feelings 
seem  to  indicate  a much  higher  temperature ; the  hygro- 
meter shows  increased  atmospheric  humidity;  and  the 
barometer  gradually  sinks  to  about  29°.60.  The  Sirocco 
generally  continues  three  or  four  days,  during  which 
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period,  such  is  its  influence,  that  wine  cannot  be  fined,  or 
meat  effectually  salted;  oil  paint,  laid  on  whilst  it  continues, 
will  seldom  harden,  but  dough  can  be  raised  with  half  the 
usual  quantity  of  leaven ; and  though  blighting  in  its  ge- 
neral effects  in  summer,  it  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
several  useful  plants  in  winter.  This  wind  is  peculiarly 
disagreeable  at  Palermo,  a city  situated  in  a plain,  in  the 
north-west  part  of  the  island,  surrounded  on  the  land  side 
by  mountains,  which  collect  the  solar  rays  as  if  to  a focus. 
Although  inured  to  the  heat  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  the  sands  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  I always  felt,  during 
a Sirocco,  more  incommoded  by  an  oppressive  dejection 
and  lassitude  than  in  those  countries.  At  such  times  the 
streets  are  silent  and  deserted,  for  the  natives  can  scarcely 
be  prevailed  on  to  move  out  while  it  lasts,  and  they  care- 
fully close  every  window  and  door  of  their  houses,  to  ex- 
clude it.  Notwithstanding  it  possesses  so  unpleasant  and 
relaxing  a quality,  and  may  be  troublesome  to  people  of  a 
plethoric  habit,  yet  I believe  no  danger  or  contagion  is  to 
be  apprehended  from  it.  In  spring  and  autumn  it  is  more 
frequent  than  in  summer ; and  in  winter  possesses  no  dis- 
agreeable qualities,  except  to  invalids.” 
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No.  V. 


PICTURES  AND  STATUES 

IN  THE  TRIBUNE  OP  THE 

FLORENCE  GALLERY, 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PLAN, 

Pl.  I. 


L 

Door  into  the  Gallery. 

1.  Francis  I.  Duke  of  Ur- 

bino. 

By  F.  Barocdo.  a.  1518.  d.  1618. 

2.  Abraham  charging  Elie- 

zct,  his  Steward,  to 
choose  a Wife  for  his 
Son  Isaac. 

By  Lodorico  C aimed.  ».  1555. 
d.  1619. 

3.  Portrait  of  D.  John  de 

Montfort. 

By  Vandyck*  ».  1599.  0.  1641. 

4.  The  Virgin  adoring  the 

Infant  Jesus. 

By  Correggio. 

5.  Portrait  of  La  Fomarina. 

By  RaSaello.  a.  1485.  o.  1530. 


II. 

FAUN. 

1.  St.  Jerome. 

By  Espagooletio.  b.  1593. 
d.  1656. 

2.  The  Virgin  and  an  In* 

fant  Christ,  with  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and 
St.  Sebastian. 

By  Pietro  Perugino.  b.  1446. 

*.  1514. 

3.  St.  Peter  with  the  Keys, 

and  a large  Cross  in 
the  back-ground. 

By  Lanfranc.  b.  1581.  d.  1647. 

4.  Holy  Family. 

By  Raffaeilo. 

5.  Young  St.  John  the  Bap- 

tist in  the  Wilderness. 

By  Raffaeilo. 

6.  Holy  Family. 

By  Raffaeilo. 
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III. 

Door  into  the  Ttucan  School. 

1.  A Bacchante. 

By  Annibale  Caracci.  n.  1560. 

n.  1609. 

2.  Holy  Family. 

B y Paolo  Cagliari,  b.  153*. 

o.  1588. 

3.  Portrait  of  Julius  II. 

By  Raffaeilo. 

4.  Portrait  of  Magdalinc 

Doni. 

By  Raffaello. 

rv. 

WRESTLERS. 

1.  Venus. 

By  Titian.  a.  1477.  D.  1576. 

2.  Portrait  of  Cardinal 

Agucchio. 

By  Dominichino.  a.  1581.  n.  1641. 

3.  The  Murder  of  the  Inno- 

cents. 

By  Daniello  d*  Volterra,  a.  1509. 
n.  1566. 

4.  Portrait  of  Beccadilli. 

By  Titian. 


V. 

VENDS. 

1.  The  Madonna  on  a pe- 

destal, a St.  John  and 
St.  Francis  on  each 
side,  &c. 

By  Andrea  del  Sarto,  a.  1 468. 
s.  1530. 

2.  A Madonna. 

By  Guido,  a.  1575.  d.  1643. 

3.  The  Resurrection. 

By  Andrea  Mantegna. 

4.  The  Adoration  of  the 

Magi. 

By  Andrea  Mantegna. 

5.  The  Circumcision. 

By  Andrea  Mantegna.  &.  1431. 
d.  1517. 

6.  Holy  Family. 

By  Parmigianino,  a.  1504. 
o.  1540. 

VI. 

KNIFE-GRINDER. 

1.  Venus. 

By  Titian. 

2.  La  Sybile  Samie. 

By  Guezcino.  a.  1590.  n.  1666. 

3.  Holy  Family. 

By  Michel  Angelo,  s.  1474. 
n.  1563, 

4.  Endymion. 

By  Gucrcino. 
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VII. 

Door  Into  the  Italian  School. 

1.  Holy  Family. 

By  Dominique  de  Parii  A 1 turn. 

>.  1483.  n.  1563. 

2.  Hercules  between  Vice 

and  Virtue. 

By  Rubens,  b.  1577.  ».  1640. 

3.  A Female  Figure  with  a 

Child  on  her  Lap. 

By  Julio  Romano,  b.  149$. 
d. 1546. 

4.  The  Wise  Men’s  Offer- 

ing. 

Bj  Albert  Deter.  «•  1486. 

■>.  1518. 

5.  Christ  crowned  with 

Thoms. 

By  Lac.  de  Hollande. 


vrn. 

APOLLLNO. 

1.  Isaiah. 

2.  Job. 

By  Fre.  Bartolommeo.  b.  1469. 
d . 1517. 

3.  Charles  V.  on  Horse- 

back. 

By  Vendjck.  s.  1599.  D.  1641. 

4.  Holy  Family. 

By  Schidone.  b.  1560.  o.  1616. 

5.  Herodias  receiving  the 

Head  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist. 

By  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  b.  1452. 
n.  1519. 

6.  The  Holy  Family  in 

Egypt. 

By  Correggio. 

7.  The  Head  of  St.  John 

the  Baptist  in  a Basin. 

By  Correggio. 

8.  A large  Head  of  an 

Infant. 

By  Correggio,  b.  1494.  d.  1534. 
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Abdication  of  Bonapartd  at  Fontainebleau 

Abelard  and  Eloisa,  their  portraits  in  profile  carved  on  a bracket 

Academy  of  Arts  in  Venice  ... 

Aci  Castello  and  Trizzia  ... 

Acre,  an  ancient  city  in  Sicily  ...  . 

/E gina  marbles  ..... 
/Etna,  ascent  to  the  top  from  Catania  ... 

its  Crater  - .... 

its  height  not  ascertained  with  accuracy  . . 

Agate  Patera  at  Genoa  .... 
Agrippina,  her  Tomb  .... 

Ahoru,  Lucas,  a Swiss  sculptor  ... 

Alcamo,  in  Sicily  ..... 

Alfieri  writes  his  name  on  a MS,  of  Orlando  Furioso 

his  verses  on  Petrarch  at  Arqui  - 

— — his  Monument  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Florence 
Allde-blanche  mentioned  - 

. Alpheus  - 

Amalfi  ------ 

Amalasuntha  erected  a Mausoleum  to  Theodorct  at  Ravenna 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  - 

Amphitheatre  at  Narbonne  ... 


- Nismes 

— Lucca 

— Verona 

— Rome 


Anapus,  the  river  of  - .... 

Ancient  Inscriptions  - - 

Anselmo,  Giovanni  di,  the  inventor  of  engraving  cameos  on  shells 
Antonio,  St.  of  Padua  - 

Aosta,  some  account  of 

Apostles  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Saturin  in  Toulouse 
Arches  of  different  kinds  - 

Architecture,  a specimen  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  at  Lyons 

. — ancient,  in  the  Citta  d'Aoata 

...  different  fanciful  styles  noticed 
ancient,  in  Rome  - - 
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Architecture  of  Pompeii  - 

■  Doric,  its  character 

— Palladio's  - - 

Archimedes,  his  monument  found  by  Cicero 
Arconati,  Galeazzo,  mentioned 
Arethusa,  the  fountain  of 

Are  tin,  buried  in  St.  Luca,  in  Venice 
Ariosto,  his  MSS.  Sec.  at  Ferrara 

his  House  at  Ferrara 

scarce  editions  of  his  Orlando  Furioso 

Arquh  - - - 

Arsenal,  where  the  Due  Sully  lived,  in  Paris 
■■  at  Venice  ... 

■ de  terrr  at  Genoa 
Arundel,  the  Earl  of 
Atreus,  the  treasury  of 

Avignon,  the  average  temperature  of  its  climate 
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B. 

Balustrades,  observations  on  them  ...  1 59 

Banditti  in  the  Roman  State  - ...  296 

Bank  notes  in  France,  warning  against  forging  them  - - 21 

Baptistry  in  Florence,  the  bronze  doors  - - - 217 

Barbarossa,  Frederick,  his  humiliation  to  the  Pope  at  Venice  174 
Barberini  Vase  .....  286 

Basiluzzo,  Island  of  - - - 456 

Baths  of  Lucca  - - - - 125 

St.  Cologero  - - - 455 

Beaumont,  Sir  George,  invented  a Panorama  • - 347 

Beggars  in  France,  observations  concerning  them  . 71 

Bell-towers  in  Venice,  observations  on  their  architecture  - 126 

Bembo  Bernardo  added  a bas-relief  to  Dante’s  monument  - 151 

Benedictine  Convent  at  Catania  ...  412 

Berico,  del  Monte,  a fine  picture  by  Paul  Veronese,  there  - 163 

Bern,  the  temperature  of  its  climate  ...  1 10 

Bernard,  Andr6,  Poet  Laureate,  his  portrait  at  Toulouse  - 31 

Bernini,  observations  on  his  early  genius  - - 78 

Boccaccio,  his  observations  on  Petrarch’s  death  - - 168 

Bolcha,  Mount,  its  fossil  remains  ...  161 

Boleyn,  Anna,  letters  to  her  from  Henry  VIII.  in  the  Vatican  246 
Bologna,  its  general  appearance;  its  University,  and  Public  Library  136 
Bologna,  John  di,  his  statue  of  Mercury  in  the  Florence  Gallery  202 
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Bonaparte's  Bronze  Doors  Intended  for  his  Mausoleum  • 4 

— his  first  command  at  Toulon  - - - 5a 

Botanic  garden  of  Montpellier  - - - 38 

Bourbon,  Duke  of,  mentioned  - - - - 2 

Bronze  inlaid  with  silver,  great  antiquity  of  the  workmanship  218 

Braccio  forte  in  Ravenna,  a fine  piece  of  sculpture  there  - 15Q 

Bronze  sculpture  by  John  di  Bologna,  at  Genoa  - 183 

Bronze  Tables  with  a speech  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  - 65 


Brutus,  Junius,  a bust  of  in  Bronze  - • • 261 

Buchari  -----  325 

Buryi ng-ground  at  Leghorn  mentioned  - - 2QQ 

Butera,  Prince,  his  garden  at  La  Bagaria  - - 352 

Byron,  Lord,  mentioned  - - - - - 120 


C. 

Calais  - - - -*--l 

Caligula’s  institution  of  oratorical  games  at  Lyons  - 63 

Caltagirone  -----  324 

Caltanisetta  -----  382 

Cameos  on  shells,  invented  - - 365 

Campanile  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice,  and  others  of  the  same  kind  126 

Cainpo  bello  - - - 320 

Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  its  pictures  noticed  - - 128 

Canal  of  Languedoc,  its  dimensions  - - - - 32 

Canova,  a vase  containing  his  heart  - - 177 

the  character  of  his  sculpture  - - - 243 

- his  remark  on  seeing  the  Elgin  Marbles  - - 243 

Capra,  Villa  of  the  Marquis,  built  by  Palladio  - - 162 

Carignano  Palace  at  Turin,  bad  taste  of  its  architecture  - 184 

Carignano,  Prince,  heir  presumptive  to  the  Crown  of  Sardinia  184 
Carrara,  the  quarries  of,  123 

Caea  Inglese  at  the  base  of  the  cone  of  Mount  A£tna  - 425 

Caetagno  di  cento  Cavalli  on  /Etna  - - - 432 

■ Neve  . - - • 434 

Castelvctrnno  - - , - - 3?0 

Castrogiovanni  ------  32Q 

Catania  - - • 415 

Catino , Sacred , at  Genoa,  mentioned  - - 12Q 

Cathedral  at  Avignon  - - . . 52 

— ; Lyons  - - - - - 66 

Milan  - - - - 12Q 

- Monza  - - - 134 
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Cathedral  at  Montpellier  ... 

Nar  bonne  .... 

■ ■ Palermo  • 

Verona,  an  old  monumental  inscription  there 

Catiline,  his  character  by  Cicero 
Clard,  M.  the  engineer  of  the  road  over  the  Simplon 
Cellini,  Benvenuto/  observations  on  his  art 
Ceres,  the  planet  discovered  Jan.  L 1801 
Chalet,  in  the  valley  de  Glacier 
Chamois,  saw  nine  together  in  Allle-blanche 
Chamouni,  the  valley  of,  first  noticed  by  tourists 
Chantilly,  the  ch&teau  described 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  a prisoner  at  Fontainebleau 
Charles  V.  his  observation,  on  its  being  proposed  to  him  to 
the  body  of  Martin  Luther  at  Wittemberg 
Charybdis,  the  whirlpool  ... 
Chfttcau  de  Fontainebleau 

Chatillon,  M.  de,  mentioned  ... 

Childeric’s  tomb  discovered  - 

Churches  in  Florence  - 

Cicero,  a remarkable  medal  of,  at  Ravenna 

quotations  from  ... 

his  MS.  of  De  Re  Publica  - 

Civil  government  of  Rome  - - - 

Claudius,  his  speech  on  behalf  of  the  Gauls  engraved  on 
tables,  preserved  in  the  Museum  in  Lyons 
Cloaca  Maxima  - - - 

Clock  at  Lyons,  an  extraordinary  piece  of  machinery 
Coins  of  Selinunte  .... 
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